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PEEPACE. 



The object of this work is to give such a sketch of 
English History as may fairly be mastered by the 
Upper Classes in National and Trade Schools, and 
Pupil Teachers and Monitors in the early stages of 
their education. 

It wiU be observed that the matter which is most 
important in an elementary point of view, and which 
is most easy of comprehension, is printed in a larger 
type. When the book is employed as a class text- 
book, the first coarse of iiistruotion should be based 
exclusively upon the pazagn^^ which are thus dis- 
tinguished, and they may be conveniently set as exer- 
cises to be committed to memory at home. 

J- H. 
Battersea, 




OUTLINES 

OP 

ENGLISH HISTORY. 



I. THE BRITONS. 

1. Kftriy Hwtory.— The British Islands appear to have 
been first peopled by various Celtic tribes, who must 
have migrated from the neighbouring coasts of Europe. 
The Celts were a people who, at a very early period, occu- 
pied a gi-eat part of Western Europe. It is conjectured that 
they came over to Britain in two bodies, and that between 
these migrations a considerable time elapsed. For the sake of 
distinction, the first body has been called the Old Celts, and 
the second the New Celts. The descendants of the former are 
supposed to be found in the Erse or Irish, and in the High- 
landers of Scotland ; those of the latter in the ancient Biitons- 
and modem Welsh. 

Before the Romans visited Britain some Teutom'c: 
tribes had settled on its southern shores. They came 
from the district now called Flanders, having been 
driven from that country by an inundation. 

They are said to have crossed the sea in open boats without 
sails, and to have first landed in the Isle of Wight. 

2. Name. — The derivation of the name Britain is 
uncertain. It comes most probably, however, from 
a Celtic word, meaning j?am^ec?, which was, perhaps, 
first applied to the painted natives, and then transferred 
to the island itself, llie British Islands were called 
by the early Greek writers Cassite'rides, or Tin Islands, 
because tin was the chief article of commerce for 
which they were then visited. 

Some derive Britain from Piydain, one o£ ^ft es«\^ 'S»tv'C\^ 
jxmufes; others from Brettan^ signifying *» a \&n^ q^ '^J^** 
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The common notion, during the middle ages, was that it came 
from Brut or Biiitus, the son of the celebrated Trojan prince, 
^neas, who was &bled to haye visited this island soon after 
the si^ of Troy. 

3. EailieitBeligion.— The Anciwjt Britons were 
idolatrous, and worshipped the sun, the moon, the 
serpent, fire and water, the oak, and especially the 
misletoe. Their religious rites were conducted by a 
class of men called Druids. These were divided into 
three orders, viz. : — 

I. The Druids Proper, who were the priests and chief civil 
rulers; 

II. The Bards, who were the poets, musicians, and teachers 
of youth ; 

III. The Yates, who studied astronomy, physic, and divi- 
Jiation. 

The name Druid comes most probably either from a Celtic 
«wonl, meaning wise-men, or from deru, ihe Celtic name of the 
•'Oak, the oak being highly venerated in the Druidical cere- 
ijnonies. 

Human sacrifices were frequently offered to their 
•gods ; and, on important festivals, numbers of captives 
'were enclosed in huge wicker-baskets, and then com- 
mitted to the flames. The Britons worshipped in 
«rude open-air temples, consisting of large blocks of 
•.«tone arranged in circles, one within another. 

Of these some still exist. The most noted is Stonehenge, 
•on Salisbury Plain, the stones of which are so large that it was 
«Qpposed to have been constructed by superhmnan agency. 

4. Xannen, Cnstomi, dsc. — ^The dwellings of the An- 
cient Britons were made of interwoven boughs of trees 
and reeds, and were shaped like a hut or cabin. Their 
villages consisted of a number of these huts, sur^ 
rounded by a trench and mound to protect them 
from their enemies. In the southern parts of the 
island agriculture was pursued to some extent, corn 
was grown, and the people were well, though rudely 
clothed ; but in tihe centre and north the cultivation of 
/ibe soil was neglected, the people lived chiefly on the 

produce of the chase, and were only paiUaVVy clothed. 
^ej- were engaged in oontiiiuouB "?ratlw»» wi^^Aft 
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render their appearance the more terrihie in battle, 
they painted and tattooed their bodies like the modem 
South-Sea islanders. 

This tattooiiig was done by pricking oat the outlines of 
Tarious objects in the flesh, and then rubbing into the bleeding 
punctures a blue or green dye, obtained from a plant called 
woad. 

They generally fought on foot, their principal arms 
being the javelin, the lance, a shield, and a rudely 
made sword. Sometimes, however, they fought on 
horseback and in war-chariots. 

These chariots had scythes and hooks attached to their aile- 
trees, and, when driven in amongst the enemy, mowed down 
ererything that came in their course. 

The boats, which they used for fishing and travelling^ 
were formed of osiers, woven together and covered 
with skins, and differed very little from the coracle 
which may be still seen on many Welsh rivers. 

They were acquainted with the methods of smelt- 
ing some of the metals ; and bronze, which is a mixture 
of copper and tin, was extensively used by them in 
manufacturing their implements of war. 

Many of their metal weapons, and also of their flint arrow- 
heads have been discovered, and may be seen in our museums. 

They subsisted chiefly on the flesh of the bison, the 
boar, and deer; their favourite beverage was mead, 
a drink made from honey. 



II. BKJTAm UNDER THE ROMANS. 
B.C. 55 to A.D. 430. 

1. Unt. Bosun Invasion. — Julius Caesar, a cele- 
brated Roman dictator and general, having conquered 
Gaul, determined on the subjugation of Britain. He 
set sail from a place near Calais with 10,000 men, and 
landed on the east coast of Kent, probably at Deal. 
Here he was so courageously opposed \>y ^i]feLft''&t\\«vi'&^ 
Hbat:, after the abort stay of three -weeks Va ^^ vS^asA%., 
be returned to Gaul, B,g, 55^ 
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The invading army was met hj the natives on the beach, and 
so determined did they appear, that the Roman soldiere hesi- 
tated in landing. At length the standard-bearer of the tenth 
legion leaped overboard, exclaiming, ** Follow me, my fellow 
soldiers, mil ess you will give up your eagle to the enemy. I, 
at least, will do my duty to* the Republic and to our general." 
His bravery animated the rest of the Roman troops, and, after a 
well-sustaiuei contest, they succeeded in effecting a landing. 

2. Second Soman Invasion. — ^In the following sum- 
mer, B.C. 54, Cassar returned with 30,000 infantry 
and 2000 horse, and landed at the same place as before. 
His troops were discmharked without any opposition, 
and he then marched on to the neighbourhood of the 
modem Canterbury. Here he was met by the Britons, 
who were assembled under the command of a prince 
named Cassivellaunus. A battle ensued in which the 
Eomans were victorious, and the Britons were obliged 
to retreat across the Thames. They were followed by 
Csesar, and Cassivellaunus was besieged in his own 
capital, an ill-defended fortress near the site of the 
present St. Albans. The British prince ^vas soon 
obliged to submit, and Cassar, having imposed a tribute 
and received hostages, returned to Gaul. 

To fortify the passage of the Thames, the Britons drove shai*p 
stakes into the bottom of its channel, sufficiently deep to be 
concealed by the water. The remains of them were visible as 
late as the last century. 

Caesar's expedition was never regarded as a conquest, and a 
Roman writer says, that **he did not conquer Britain, but 
merely showed it to the Romans." 

3. AuLUS Plautius. — For nearly a hundred years 
Britain remained undisturbed by the Romans. Clau- 
dius Caisar then determined on its re-invasion, and 
sent an army to Britain of 50,000 men, under two 
famous generals, Aulus Plautius and Vespasian, a.d. 
43. Their success was at first but trifling, and 
after seven years they had not advanced further 

north than the Thames. In the western part of the 

jsland the Britons, under a prince named Ca.x«LcWsvxs>, 

^ado a brave resistance for nine yeare, "bxit \hc^ ^«tfc 
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ultimately defeated, and in a.d. 52 their leader was 
betrayed into the hands of the Romans. 

He was then sent to Rome, and) whilst walking in chains 
with his wife and danghten through its streets, he is said to 
faaye exclaimed, ** How is it, that a nation possessed of such mag- 
nifieenoe at home can eorj me a humhk cottage in Britain ?" 
The emperor was so pleased with his noble and dignified hearing, 
that he immediately granted him his release. 

Claudius himself visited Britain during this campaign, and 
was present at the capture of Colchester, then called Camalo- 
diinum. 

4. SujBTONius Pauunus. — ^Little advance was made 
by. the Romans until the arrival of their celebrated 
gpneral, Sitetonius PauUnuSy in the reign of Nbro. 

. Knowing that the Britons were encouraged in their 
opposition by the Druids, that politic soldier resolved 
on suppressing their influence and on possessing him- 
self of Anglesea their chief seat. This he succeeded 
in doing, though not without meeting the most des- 
perate resistance. 

Men and women united to defend this sacred island, and 
priests mingled in the battle to urge on their fellow-countrymen 
with songs and incantations. The Romans, however, proved 
victorious, and the Druids were consumed in the fires of their 
own altars. 

Ill the mean time the Britons of the east of England 
had been incited by their queen, Boadicda, to rise once 
more against the Romans ; the military stations had 
been burnt down ; and the Roman garrisons put to the 
sword. Suetonius, on hearing of this, immediately 
hastened back, and obtained a victory over the Britons, 
in which 80,000 of theia were slain. Boadicea, in 
desperation, poisoned herself, a.d. 61. 

5. Julius Agricola. — ^In the reign of Vespasian, 
Julius Agricola was sent to Britain for the purpose of 
completing its conquest. Having first subdued North 
Wales, he advanced into Scotland (then called Cale- 
donia), and succeeded in subjugating the 'w\xo\b cavmXirj 
scmth of the Grampians, 

To j»roteet these newly acquired teTritone& lie cowaVros^*^*' 
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line of forts extending from the Firth of Forth to the mouth ot 
the Clyde, a.d. 78. 

Agricola now prevailed on the Britons to learn the 
useful arts and abandon their warlike pursuits. They 
were thus brought to adopt the Roman manners, and 
many of them even consented to speak the language 
and wear the costume of their conquerors. 

Roads were made which traversed the country in every di- 
rection, and the chief cities were fortified by lofty ramparts. 
Roman colom'sts were settled in them, and temples, baths, and 
other noble structures were erected within their walls. The 
remains of these are still very frequently found in towns built on 
the sites of the old Roman cities, audi as Colchester, Ciren- 
cester, Gloucester, &c. 

6. Hadrian. — ^This emperor visited Britain, a.d. 121 ; 
and, to protect the southern parts of the island from 
the ravages of the northern barbarians, caused a wall 
of earth to be raised, extending from the German 
Ocean to the Solway Firth. This barrier proved in- 
sufficient ; and, in the next reign, Antoninus Pius 
caused a wall to be constructed very near the line of 
fortifications erected by Agricola. 

7. Sevbrus. — ^The Caledonians still continuing to 
ravage the country south of the Tyne, the Emperor 
Severus visited Britain, and, after driving them back 
to their native mountains, constructed another very 
strong wall near that of Hadrian. Shortly after, he 
died at York, worn out by the fatigues of his cam- 
paign, A.D. 211. 

The Roman walls were defended by castles and towers, ^hich 
were placed along them at regular intervals, and always gar- 
risoned with soldiers. These towers were so situated that an 
alarm-beacon lighted on the top of one would be seen from 
the top of the adjacent one, and warning might thus be 
transmitted along the whole line of fortification. 

8. Carausius. — ^Towards the close of the third cen- 
tury, Britain had to encounter new enemies. The 
Fraziks and Saxons ravaged the sea-coasts, and carried 

on a piratical warfare with all Bri^iftk »\i\^%. To 
check these aggreBsiona^ the empeioia I>\od4t\»iTi «iA 
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Maxim'iaa stationed a powerful fleet and anny on tHe 
eastern coast, under the command of an officer bearing 
the title of " Count of the Saxon shore." Of these 
Counts the most famous was Carausius. He was a 
Menapian by birth, and had been brought up to the 
sea from childhood. 

The Saxon shore was the name given to that portion of the 
coast between Norfolk and Sussex. It was probably so called 
either from tiie. descents made on this coast by the SaxoE 
pirates, or, as some suppose, from settlements which they had 
already made in this district. 

The Mcnapians were a tribe who dwelt near the mouth of 
the Bhine. They were much given to maritime pursuits. 

Having been suspected of treachery, Carauisius was 
widered by the Emperors to be put to death. He escaped, 
lowever, and, by his wealth and power, prevailed on 
iljte British legions to acknowledge him emperor, a.d. 
287. His power soon spread ; his fleets were every- 
where triumphant, and the adjoining coast of France 
was added to his dominions. When Constantius was 
associated in .the . imperial government, he attacked 
Carausius and prepared to invade Britain. In the 
meantime Carausius was treacherously assassinated by 
Ids friend AUectus, a.d. 293. Constantius now re- 
conquered Britain, and soon after died at York, a.d. 
309. He was succeeded by his son Constantine, whose 
mottier, Helena, is said to have been a British lady. 
During his reign the country enjoyed peace; but, 
in A.D. 337, the Caledonians, otherwise called Picts 
and Scots, commenced their invasions from the north, 
and from this time the Koman power in Britain began 
to decline. 

The Picts were Britons who lived beyond the Roman walls, 
and still retained their independence. The Scots were a people 
who had passed from Hibernia, or Ireland, to Caledonia. Hi- 
bemia was called from them Scotia, a name afterwards applied 
to North Bntain. The Scots lived on the western, and the 
Picts on the eastern, side of Caledonia. Their combined armies 
sometimes advanced as far south as the Thames, axi^ oxl ow^ 
occasion they even plundered London. 

9. TsjEODdBivs, 9 Aoiuan generaL, lepeVVe^ «q.Vk^^- 
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sion of them, a.d. 367, and in the following year 
, reconquered the whole of the south of Caledonia, which 
he called Valentia in honour of his master, the Emperor 
Valentin'ian. This success was but temporary, and, as 
the Roman legions were gradually withdrawn from 
Britain to defend Italy, the Picts and Scots recovered 
their former power and recommenced their irruptions. 
Several legions were sent to the assistance of the 
Britons, but these were recalled a.d. 420, and by 
A.D. 430 it is probable that the Roman army had taken 
its final departure from Britain. 

Doubtless many of the Roman colonists remained behind, 
but they mast have soon lost their language, and have become 
mixed up with the native population. It is computed that 
upwards of forty barbarian legions, consisting of Thracians, 
U^matians, and natives of Germany, after having served their 
time as soldiers in the Roman aimy, were settled in various 
parts of Britain. 

Britain was divided by the Romans into five provinces : — 

I. Britannia Prima, the country south of the Thames and 
Bristol Channel. 

II. Britannia Secunda, now forming the principality of 
Wales. 

III. Flavia Cssariensis, the country inclosed by the Thames, 
Severn, Humber, and German Ocean. 

IV. Maxima Csesariensis, extending from the Humber to the 
wall of Severus. 

V. Valentia, the country between the walls of Severus and 
Antoninus. (See §§ 6, 7.) 

The principal cities in Britain at this time stood on 
the sites of London, Colchester, Gloucester, York, 
Bath, Caerleon, Chester, j St. Albans, Cirencester, and 
' Winchester. 

10. Introduction of Christiaiiity. — It is doubtful 
when Christianity was first introduced into Britain, 
but most probably it was in Apostolic times, or im- 
mediately afterwards. 

There is some nasoa for believing that Claudia, who is men- 
tioned by St. Paul, 2 Tim. iv. 21, was a British lady. The 
^ earliest event ia the history of the British Church, which is 
'dearly proved, is the martyrdom of St. Mbwi. W. \ftoV ^Wt 
in the DiochtUm penccation, a.b. 303. 
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m. BRITAIN UNDER THE SAXONS. 

From the DeiMurtare of the Romans to the AooeMion 

of ISgbert. 

A.D. 430 to A.D. 800. 

1. When the Romans left Britain, the civilized inha- 
bitants were in a most helpless state. Belying upon 
their martial protectors, they had neglected the art« 
of war, and were now thoroughly defenceless. The 
Picts and Scots continued their incursions, and, be- 
coming emboldened by the weak resistance offered to 
them, spread desolation all through the country. 

The Britons now sought the aid of the Romans, and addressed 
iJic following letter to M'tius, the governor of Gaul : — ** To 
JEtins, thrice consul. The groans of the Britons. The barba- 
ifns drire us into the sea. The sea drives us back on the 
swvrds of the barbarians ; so we have nothing left but the 
drttKlful choice of being drowned or butchered." Their entreaty, 
however, was in vain. They were left to fight for themselves. 

2. Britain was at this time divided into a number of 
petty states, between which war was continually 
waged. Instead of uniting against their common foe, 
they weakened each other by civil factions, and al- 
lowed themselves to be trampled on by despotic 
usurpers. At length these states were reduced to two 
distinct monarchies, one of which was ruled over by a 
native prince, named Vortigem, and the other by a 
prince of Roman descent, named Ambrdsius. Between 
these a fierce contest was carried on, and Vortigem, to 
overthrow his rival, and repel the Picts and Scots, 
obtained the assistance of two Saxon chieftains, Hengist 
and Horsa. They landed in Kent a.d. 449, with 
about 1600 men, and Vortigem, with this aid, was 
soon enabled to overcome his enemies. The Saxons, 
however, were so pleased with Britain that they re- 
fused to leave it, and, having invited over large numbers 
of their countrymen, tumed their arms against the 
Britons themselves. 

The history of this period is very obscuT«, mA wsm^ \sk^^ 
erm doubted the existence of such peisonagies «a1^«b.^^ '^'^ 
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Horsa. Old writers say that Vortigem married Rowena, the 
daughter of Hengist, and that soon after his marriage, having 
been invited by his &ther-in-law to a peaceful banquet, he 
and the chief British nobles present were all treacherously 
massacred at the order of their host. But this story is highly 
improbable. An ancient British poet, in alluding to tiiese 
events, says: — "After overthrowing our enemies they joined 
with us in the rejoicings of victory, and we rivalled one another 
to give them welcome. But woe to the day when we loved 
them ! woe to Vortigem and his cowardly advisers I '* 

The names Hengist and Horsa appeal* to have been epithets 
derived from the White Horse, which was depicted on their 
standards, Hengist meaning a horse, and Horsa a mare. In 
connexion with this it should be noticed thut the White Horse 
is still the ensign of Kent, which was the first Saxon kingdom 
founded in Britain. 

3. The Saxon conquest of England was, from this 
time, carried on by successive invasions of that people 
for about a hundred and fifty years (a.d. 450-600). 
During this period nearly the whole of what we now 
call England was subdued, and divided into petty 
states. These were originally eight in number, but 
were afterwards reduced to seven. Hence the Anglo- 
Saxon kingdoms have generally been called the 
Heptarchy. 

This term is not strictly correct, for, by the time that the 
two northern provinces were united into one, some of the 
southern ones could scarcely be said to exist. A more proper 
name for these kingdoms, after they were regularly consolidated, 
would be Triarchy ; Wessex, Mercia, and Northumbria alone 
remaining of the original eight. 

The various Saxon kingdoms were foimded in the 
following order : — 
Kent [a.d. 450, by Hengist], including the modern 

county of Kent. 
Sussex [a.d. 480, by Ella], including the modem 

county of Sussex. 
Wessex [a.d. 500-520, by Cerdic, and Kenric his 

sou], including the modern counties of Hampshire, 
• Dorset, Devonshire, Wilts, Glouceatcx^ 0!datd^\i\xe^ 
Berkabire, and Bucks. 
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Essex [a.d. 530-550], including Essex, Middlesex, 

and part of Herts. 
Beraicia [a.d. 560, by Ida], ijftcluding Korthumber- 

land and Durham. 
Beira [a.d. 550], including Lancashire and York- 
shire. 

Bemicia and Doira wei*e united mto one province about a.d. 
600, and weie afterwards known under the single name of 
Northumbria. 
'Bast Anglia [a.d. 570], including Norfolk, Suffdlk, 

•and the Fen District. 
Mema [established as a kingdom by Penda a.d. Q2i6]^ 
including all the midland counties. 
The Saxons who invaded Britain belonged to different tribes, 
but were aU of the great Teutonic stock. The chief of these 
txihas were the Jutes from the nortliern part of Denmark ; the 
Angles from the southern part ; the Saxons Proper, who inha- 
bited portions of the modem countries of Belgium, Holland, 
and Hanover ; and the Frisians, who lived between the Saxons 
Proper and the sea. The name England is most probably a 
corruption of Angle-land, the Angles being the most numerous 
<rf the Saxon immigrants. In such numbers did they come 
orer, that Bede the historian tells us their fatherland remained a 
desert for centuries afterwards. 

The Britons wei*e driven into the mountainous parts 
of Wales and Cornwall, and many of them fled to 
Brittany. From this time they are always spoken of 
in History under the Saxon name of Wekh, which 
means strange or foreign. • 

Similarly Germans still call Italy Welsch-land, that is, 
the land of foreigners. 

4. Kemoxabld Events. — In 597 Ethelbert, king of 
Kent, together with a number of his subjects, was 
baptized by Augustin, a Roman missionary, sent over 
to England by Pope Gregory. 

It is said that Gregory, having seen some young Angles 
exposed for sale in the city of Rome, was so struck with their 
b^ty that he determined on converting the\x toxnviryasKa. \o 
Chrlsiannity as soon as it should lie in his power, "fi.^ Vjic^a^v^ 
the name of their nation, and was told that l\\ey ^^ei:^ ka^^^ 
He replied, "Rightly are they so called, fcx iC^e^ "V^^^^ ^ 
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angelic face, and it becomes snch to be the heirs of heaven." 
He was also informed that they were from the province of 
Deira, and in allusion to this observed, *' Truly are they de ird, 
withdi^awn /rom v)rath to the mercy of Christ." 

5. Ethelbebt's queen was a Christian princess, and, 
through her influence, Augustin and his monks were 
very successful in their missionary labours. Sebert, 
king of Essex, followed his imcle Ethelbert in embrac- 
ing Christianty, and founded churches on sites after- 
wards chosen for Westminster Abbey and St. Paul's 
Cathedral. Most of the cities founded by the Eomans 
jiow fell into decay, being deserted by their old resi- 
dents, and neglected by the roving Saxons, who were 
far behind the Romanized Britons in the arts of civiliza- 
tion. Architecture began to revive towards the close 
of the 7tii century; and the timber-built, thatch- 
oovered churches, which had been erected by the first 
Saxon converts, were now superseded by edifices of 
stone. In the year 700 the tax called Peter's Pence 
was established by Ina, king of Wessex. 

Pilgrimages to Rome were at this time very frequent. On 
one of these Ina erected a school there for the education of 
Saxon scholars ; and, after his return, he raised a tax of one 
penny on every house in his dominions for its support. Ethel- 
wulf (840) extended the tax all over England ; and, as it was 
paid on St. Petei's day, it was called Peter's Pence. This tax 
continued to be paid, with some few intermissions, until it 
was abolished by Henry VIII. A.D. 1534. 

6. To prevent the inroads of the Welsh, a rampart 
was erected by Offa the Terrible (757-796), king of 
Mercia, from the mouth of the Dee to that of the 
Severn. But continual irruptions were made in spite 
of this, and the border counties of Wales were the 
scene of incessant warfare and bloodshed. 

7. Eminent Men. — Caedmon, a monk of Whitby 

(680), the author of several great poems. Theodore, 

of Canterbury (670), the founder of an English school, 

In which Greek and Latin were taught. Bede (672- 

^'^£)f A monk of Bishop WearmoutYi, VJiaa «vx.>iiiox ol 

s Cbuich History of England, and ibft \ittn^\«t qI 
h, John's Gospel into Saxon. 
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IV. BBIT AIN UNDEB THE SAXONS AND DANES. 

Vrom AooeMion of Sgbert to Death of Harold. 

A.D. 800 to A.D. 1066. 

1. Egbert. — By marriage, conquest, and hereditary 
right, the kingdoms of the Heptarchy gradually he- 
came fused into one, and in 827 we find Eghert, king 
of Wessex, acknowledged as liege lord over the whole 
of England, with the exception of Cumhria. 

Egbert is geQerally spoken of as the first king of England, 
but this is scarcely true. He always styled himsdf King of the 
West Saxons, and the kingdoms, which he subdaed, were al- 
lowed to retain their own sovereigns and local goreniments. 
Athelstan has most right to the title of first king oif England. 

This reign is chiefly remarkable for the commence- 
ment of tiie ravages of the Norsemen. They first 
visited the coast of England in 787, but in small 
numbers. In the reign of Egbert they came over in 
large hosts, and continued to do so for about two 
centuries afterwards. That monarch successfully 
repulsed them, and gave them a severe defeat at 
Hengesdown, Cornwall, a.d. 835. He died the year 
after, and was succeeded by Ethelwulf. 

The Norse were nearly allied to the Anglo-Saxons. They 
consisted of three great peoples — the Danes, who came from the 
peninsula, which now bears the name of Jutland, the Norse 
Proper, or Norwegians, and the Swedes. Of these, the Danes 
were the chief invaders of England. 

2. Ethelwulf (836-868) was the eldest surviving 
son of Egbert. He had been educated for the church, 
and was Ul-suited for the office of king. The Northmen 
now invaded the kingdom annually, and in 851 they 
wintered here. Canterbury and London were plun- 
dered by them ; but a disastrous defeat, which they 
soon after suffered, again checked them for a short 
time. Ethelwulf married Osberga, a descendant of 
Cerdic, and had four sons by her, Ethelbald, Ethelbert. 
Ethelred, and Alfred. To the last oi lldeft^ \ife ^•^^'Cvafi^ 
the succession to the throne ; and, 'w\i«ii oaV^ ^^^ "^^ass^ , 
of age, the young prince waa aenl \/o ^oxsv^ ^» "^ 
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anointed by the pope, Ethelwulf hiingelf went on a 
pilgrimage to Kome shortly after, and stayed there 
ten months. On his way home he married Judith, 
daughter of the celebrated Freach king Charles the 
Bold. At this time she was only twelve years of age. 
This marriage greatly offended his subjects ; and the 
preference shown to Alfred led the elder brothers to 
revolt against their father, who was compelled to 
purchase peace by resigning Wessex to his eldest son. 
He died a.d. 858. 

Ethelwulf rebuilt the School of Ina, which had heen burnt 
down, extended the tax of Peter's Pence all through his do* 
minions, and confirmed the payment of tithes to the clergy. 

3. Ethelbald succeeded his brother. He was a 
brave prince, and in the late reign had greatly dis- 
tinguished himself. He married Judith, his step- 
mother, but, advised by Swithun, Bishop of Winchea- 
ter, afterwards separated from her. 

Swithun had been tutor and chancellor to Ethelwulfl 
According to traditioxi he gave orders hefore his death that lus 
body should not be buned in the cathedral among the rich, but 
in the churchyard among the poor. His wish was complied 
with, but at his canonization it was proposed to remove his. 
body, and bury it under the high altar ; and a day (July 15th) 
was fixed on for the purpose. When the day arrived a tre- 
mendous storm commenced, which did not cease for forty days. 
The design of removing the body was consequently abandoned, 
but the circumstance gave rise to a foolish belief, still held 
amongst the ignorant, that if it rains on St. Swithun's day 
there will be bad weather for the ensuing forty days. 

4. Ethelbert ascended the throne on the death of 
his brother, a.d. 860, and reigned six years, during 
which period he was perpetually engaged in struggling 
with the Danes. 

In 844 Regnar Lodbrog, a fiimous Norse pirate, was wrecked 
off Northumbria, and captured by the people who lived on the- 
coast. He was cruelly tortured by them, and then put to 
death. News of this event soon reached his countiymen, and 
hosts oi them pre^Mrcd to avenge his fate. They sailed under 
the command of Lodbrog*8 three sons, and \anAeA ixv YAsJt 
^gUa. From tbeace they depaited to li;oxtbMm\>Tia, ni\ww%. 
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after oommittine xoanj acts of crueltj, they founded a Danish 
kingdom, which lasted till the time of Athelstan. They 
next overran Mercia, and established themselves in most of the 
chief towns scattered over the valley of the Trent. These 
towns were long afterwards known as the Danish burghs. The 
Fen Country was next invaded, and, as this district was fiill of 
religious houses, the heathen Danes evinced their hatied for 
Christianity by burning them down and putting their inmates 
to the sword. In East Anglia another DEinish ^gdom was set 
up, and the Nortlmien now came into collision with Wesees. 

5. Ethelred ascended -the throne a.d. 866, and, 
with his brother Alfred, at once prepared for a severe 
struggle. Numerous battles "were fought with the 
Danes, and in 871 he received a mortal wound in an 
engagement at Merton in Surrey. 

6. Alfred the Great succeeded to the crown, and 
bravely continued the contest. He was born a.d. 849 
at Wantage in Berkshire, and received part of his 
education from his father's counsellor, Swithun. 

He did not learn to read nntil 12 yean of age, when his 
stejHnpther induced him to do so by offering a beautifully 
illuminated book to the first of her step-sons who should leam 
to read it. From this time he was much attached to learning, 
and even when king always kept a book at hand to be studied 
in Idsure moments. 

At first his government was arbitrary, and his con- 
duct frequently blameworthy, but his troubles taught 
him wisdom and piety. From 871 to 877 a continuous 
struggle was kept up between the Danes and West 
Saxons : the latter, then growing weary of the contest, 
gradually deserted their sovereign, and submitted to 
their conquerors. Alfred was now obliged to become 
a fugitive, and for two years was an outlaw in his own 
kingdom. During this period he found a place of 
concealment in the Isle of Athelney. 

Athelney was a small island situated between the rivers 
Tone and Parret on one side, and a morass on the other. 
Here (it is said) Alfred hired himself to a shepherd. One 
day whilst trimming- his arrows by the fire-sVde, V^NvaaV^^Vs^ 
hie master's wife to watch some cakes that >Nere \»kjI^^Vf VW 
j£r& He, however, forgot all about them, aa4 ailikaswtA. XJawB^ 
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to burn. For this neglect the old housewife seyerely scolded 
him, and told him that he was ready enough to eat tiie cakes, 
but too lazy to turn them. 

About two centuries ago a beautifully engrayed gold dma- 
ment was found at Athelney, which had formerly belonged to 
Alfred, and which still bore the inscription, *' Alfred caused me 
to be made." It is now to be seen at Oxford. 

7. A few of his followers discovered his retreat, and 
with their assistance he fortified a camp on the island, 
and again commenced warfare with the Danes. The 
people of Devonshire still remained faithful to him, 
and succeeded in repulsing the Danes, This encou- 
raged him, and sdon after he obtained such a decisive 
victory over the latter, that they were obliged to sub- 
mit to any terms he chose to impose on them. A 
treaty was then concluded between Alfred and the 
Danish leader Guthrun ; and, according to its stipula- 
tions, Alfred was to rule over Wessex, Sussex, Kent, 
and Mercia ; and Guthrun with another Danish prince 
over the rest of England. It was also stipulated that 
the Danes should Income Christians, and settle down 
peaceably in the district allotted to them. 

Their territory was afterwards known as Danelagh. Alfred 
placed Mercia under the govemment of an Earl, who had mar- 
ried his daughter Ethelfrida, the celebrated ** Lady of Mercia." 

England now remained for some years undisturbed 
by the Danes ; and Alfred occupied hunself in repairing 
the mischiefs which had been wrought during the war, 
in strengthening his fortresses, in reforming the laws, 
and in encouraging learning. A militia was organized, 
and a navy equipped ; so that he was well prepared 
for any future invasion. In 893 England was again 
devastated by the Danes under a renowned leader 
named Hastings. They continued their ravages for 
about five years, but met with so many disastrous 
losses that they were glad to leave the island, and seek 
plunder elsewhere. 

On one oocasi<»i the wife and children of Hastings were 
jnade puisoDen, but Alfred immediately xelease^i \k«m., saLyox'^ 
Ms^ Ae did not make war with women and c\aVdx«n., 
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8. Alfred died a.d. 901. In his reign England is 
said to have been first divided into parishes, townships, 
hundreds, and tithings. Trial by jury was also now 
established, and the castom of giving bail. To con- 
struct a powerful fleet for defending the coast, Alfred f 
procured foreign carpenters and seamen to instruct his 
subjects in ship-building and naval tactics. He is to 
be regarded as the founder of the English navy. He 
also did much towards spreading a love of learning 
among his subjects, and it is certain that he restored, 

if he did not found, the imiversity of Oxford. He 
patronized learned men, and himself translated several 
Latin works into Saxon. 

The state of ignorance at this time was such that Alfred 
says in one of his letters, ** There were few priests, indeed, 
when X began to reign, who could understand tiie meaning of 
their * Common Prayer,' or translate a line of Latin into 
English ; so few, that in Wessex there was not one." 

Alfred greatly encouraged the arts; and the gold 
ornaments of English artists at this time were very 
celebrated. He is said to have invented a mode of 
measuring time by the burning of candles, and also 
lanterns to prevent them from burning irregularly. 

9. Edwabd, eldest son of Alfred, succeeded to the 
throne, and reigned from a.d. 901 to a.d. 925. 

He is sometimes sumamed " the Elder " to distinguish him 
from the other Edwaids of the Saxon line. [See Genealogical 
Chart, p. 32.] 

Though elected sovereign by the Witenagemote, or 
National Council, Edward's claim to the crown was 
disputed by his cousin Ethelwald, son of Alfred's elder 
brother. A civil war ensued in consequence, which 
lasted for some years ; and Ethelwald, to strengthen 
his party, procured the assistance of the Danes recently 
settled in' England. He was ultimately slain in a 
skirmish with Edward's troops, and his adherents were 
soon after brought to submission. The Danes, 'who 
had supported him, were driven from t\icvi «»wv^^tq. 

possessions, and confined to the temtoxy noix^ <^^ 

^he Mumber. 
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In these wars Edward was croatl j assisted by his wise and 
vigoroos sister, •* the Lady of Mcraa." 

Edward Lad six sons, three of whom succeeded to 
the royal dignity. 

10. Athelstan, the eldest son of Edward, ascended 
the throne a.d. 925, and reigned sixteen years. He 
followed up the policy of lus father in regard to the 
Danes, and determined on reducing them to a state 
of vassalage. To effect this he invaded Northumhria, 
took the city of York, and made the Danish colonists 
swear fealty to him. He then advanced into Scotland, 
and commenced war with its king, Constantine, who 
immediately entered into a league of defence with 
Anlaf, the late Danish prince of Northumhria, and the 
princes of Wales and Cumbria. A battle was fought, 
in which Athelstan was completely victorious. The 
allied armies were routed ; and the son of CJonstantine, 
several Danish princes, and hosts of soldiers of inferior 
rank were slain. 

This battle was fought on the field of Bnmanburgh A.D« 
934, the site of which is now unknown. 

Athelstan now changed his title of ** King of the 
West Saxons," for that of "King of the English," or 
"King of all England." 

He was a great patron of learning, and warmly 
encouraged the translation of the Bible into Anglo- 
Saxon. Commerce flourished under his protection ; and 
he is said to have framed the law, which entitled every 
merchant, who had made three considerable voyages, to 
the rank of thane or nobleman. His government was 
wise and able ; and, as a politic ruler, he ranks only 
second to Alfred. He was, however, vain, and often 
appeared in public with his flaxen tresses interwoven 
with threads of gold. 

Some writers have accused him of cruelty, and have charged 
him with sending his brother Edwin out to sea in a shattered 
hoBi, unpFOYJded with oars or provisions, thereby causing the 
joang prince to leap overboard in despair. This \al^ \&\iv^Y 
Joprvimble, 
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11. Edmund the Elder succeeded his brotlier a.d. 
941, at the age of eighteen. His youth tempted the 
Danes to revolt, and Anlaf returned to England to act 
as their leader. But war was averted by a treaty, 
which stipulated that* the northern portion of England 
should be ceded to the Danes, and tliat Anlaf should 
be their pince. The latter died shortly after this 
treaty, ana Edmund then seized on the ceded territory. 

The death of Edmund is variously related. It is commonly 
bdieved that, whilst carousing with his nobles, an outlaw broke 
in upon the banquet, and, in a scuffle which he had with the 
long, mortally stabbed him. with his dagger. 

Edmund died a.d. 946, after a reign of six years. 

12. Edbed, another brother of Athelstan, succeeded 
to the throne, the sons of Edmund being considered 
too young for the office of king. He was crowned at 
BLingston-on-Thames, which was at that time a place 
of great importance, and the usual scene of the corona- 
tion. The Danes again made several attempts to throw 
off the Saxon yoke ; but Edred, though an invalid at 
the time, marched against them, and succeeded in 
bringing them to their allegiance. 

Korthumbria, ilie chief seat of the revolt, was now placed 
under one of Edred's earls ; and Wulfstan, Archbishop of York, 
who had assisted the Danes in their insurrection, was dogi-aded. 

Edred died at Frome, after a long illness, a.d. 955. 
In his conduct he was much influenced by the ambi- 
tious abbot of Glastonbury, Dunstan. 

13. Edwin, son of Edmund the Elder, succeeded his 
uncle A.D. 955. He had early manifested a deter- 
mined spirit of opposition to the ambitious projects of 
Odo, Ajchbishop of Canterbury, and Dunstan his 
coaiijutor. This brought down on him their hatred, 

. and eventually led to the most painful results. 

Oh the occasion of his coronation he lefl the banqueting 
hall, where his nobles were revelling, and rethed to the chamber 
of his wife Elgiva. This was regarded as an insult by hsa 
drunken guests, and Odo despatched DunsVaxi \.o Wva^^JMSx 
back. DoDstaa obeyed, burst into the royal a^x\.mesiJui, «b^ 
/breed the king to return with him. TVv\a m^X^^*! «^1 
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embittered Edwin the more agunst (Mo'ji party, and was nerer 
forgotten. 

He soon took occasion to expel Dunstan from his 
abbacy, and banish him from the kingdom. The monks 
now revolted, and placed at their h^ Edgar, Edwin's 
younger brother, who had already been entrusted with 
a share in the government. To check the revolt, 
Dunstan was recalled ; but the monks determined to 
avenge the insults offered to their head. Edwin had 
been married contrary to the canon of the church ; and, 
having refused to be divorced, Odo caused his wife to 
be seized, branded with hot irons, and sent to Ireland. 
She returned to England, and was again seized by her 
enemies, and put to death in a most barbarous manner. 
Edwin died soon after, either in battle, or of a broken 
heart, a.d. 959. 

Danstan was bom and educated at Glastonbury. Through 
the influence of his uncle, the Archbishop of Canterbury, he 
was introduced to court in the reign of Athelstan, and liiere 
gained great distinction. This excited the jealousy of bis fellow 
courtiers, and Dunstan found it expedient to retire to a monastery. 
He selected for his abode a miserable cell, which was of the 
smallest dimensions, and only high enough to admit of his 
standing upright. Here he lived in the most rigid manner, 
and pretended to have frequent conflicts with the devil. The 
fame of his sanctity soon spread, and Edmund recalled him to 
court. He now became the king^s most confidential adviser, 
and devoted himself to the four great projects of his life, viz. : — 
the spread of monachism, the subjection of all monasteries 
to the rule of St. Benedict, the celibacy of the clergy, and the 
exaltation of the spiritual power over the temporal. In the 
reign of Edmund he was partly successful in carrying out the 
first two and the last of these, but the clergy continued to 
marry till the time of the Norman conquest. In the reign of 
Edwin, as we have seen, he received a temporary check ; but, 
under his successor Edgar, he regained his power, and was 
made Archbishop ot Canterbury. The clergy were at ^this 
time divided into two bodies : the regulars, or monks, and the 
seculars, or married clergy. In the reign of Edward the 
Martyr these religious p^ies became also political, Dunstan 
and the /v^uiars supporting Edward, and the seculars, Ethelred. 
At the coroDatioB of the latter, Dunstan pteiVc^Adi i\v^ ^iomm^ 
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* ^'*- ■■'-■».. 
evils of his ra'gn, and Bt lived IB see them' in the inrasions ot 
the Danes. He died A.D. 988. 

14. Edgar the Peaceable ascended Hhb throne a.d. 
959, and reigned sixteen years. He was a politic ruler, 
and greatly consolidated his kingdom. He secured to 
his interests the vassal king of Scotland, and com- 
muted the tribute formerly paid hy the Welsh princes 
for an annual payment of 300 wolves' heads. To pro- 
tect the sea-coasts from the ravages of the Northmen 
he stationed three powerful fleets round the island, and 
annually inspected them in person. Edgar was a great 
friend to the monks, and during his reign fifty religious 
houses were erected in various parts of England. He 
was twice married. By his first wife he had a son 
named Edward, who succeeded him on the throne. By 
his second wife, Eltrida, he had another son, Ethelred 
the Unready. 

Edgar derived his surname from the peaceful nature of his 
reign, which was neither disturbed by civil nor foreign wars. 
He was a licentious and cruel prince. It is commonly believed, 
that in order to many Elfrida he caused her first husband to 
be murdered. He was also extremely vain of his power, and 
on one occasion compelled eight of his vassal princes to row 
his boat on the river Dee, One of these princes was Kenneth, 
king of Scotland. 

15. Edward the Martyr reigned from a.d. 976 to 
A.D. 978. At his accession he was hut thirteen years 
of age, and Dunstan had in consequence great influ- 
ence over him. A party was soon formed against him, 
which was headed hy his stepmother, who wished to 
see her own son on the throne. Through her instiga- 
tion he was murdered at Corfe Castle, Dorset, a.d. 978. 

The tradition runs that Edward had been hunting, and called 
at the castle of Elfrida to procure some refreshments. She 
brought him a cup of mead, and, whilst he was diinking it, 
caus^ him to be stabbed from behind by one of her attendants. 
Hence the name bestowed on him by the monkbh chroniclers. 

16. Ethblbed the Unready aacendftd t\ift \)mcsafe ^\. 
the age of ten, and reigned from a,t>.^1^ \o k.t> A^^RJfe. 
The Danes recommenced their TOvaigeE vyooTi«S\KtV»» 
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accession, but were persuaded to desist by the bestowal 
of large bribes. They were thus bouglit ofif five suc- 
cesBive times, and the sum paid to them on the last 
occasion amounted to 50,000 lb. weight of silver. 

This money was raised by a tax called Dane-geld, which 
ajq)ears to have been the origin of onr present mode of taxation. 

These measures proved insufficient ; and, owing to 
the treachery amongst the Saxon nobles and the king's 
weak policy, the country from a.d. 990 to a.d. 1000, 
was perpetually invaded and laid waste by the Danes. 
Ethelred now determined on a most atrocious step. 
He secretly ordered that on Nov. 13th, a.d. 1000, 
all the Anglo-Danes in England should be massacred. 
This command was partly carried out, and led to a fresh 
invasion under a Danish king named Swetn, who 
for several years ravaged the country in all directions. 
Ethelred was at length obliged to flee, with his 
wife Emma, to the Court of her brother, the Duke of 
Normandy. Sweyn died shortly after, and the Saxons 
then recalled Ethelred^ who had now to contend with 
Canute, the son of Sweyn. The struggle was carried 
on between them with varying success, and on 
Ethelred's death, a.d. 1016, was resumed by his son 
Edmund. 

It is related that, in one of these Danish expeditions, the 
Archbishop of* Canterbury was taken prisoner, hut was offered 
his release, if he would induce Ethehed to procure it by a ran- 
som. He replied, " I have no money of my own, neither will 
I counsel my sovereign aught that is contrary to the honour of 
my country. I am not one who will furnish Christian flesh 
for pagan teeth to tear, and it were doing so to give up to you 
that which my poor people have been saving for their sup- 
port." His captors now became frantic with rage, and shouted 
''* Gold, biflhop, gold V* He remained unmoved by their in- 
tuits, and was at length put to death by the spear of one whom 
he bad himself baptized. 

17. Edmund Ironsides succeeded his father Ethel- 
bert, as did Canute his father Sweyn. The contest be- 
twigen these two rivals for the crown was earned o\i witk 
*3r«i^ rigour, but jBdmund would undoM\)V«dV5 \ia.^^ 
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been victorious, had his own adherents been faithful 
to him. Their treachery, however, forced him to con- 
clude a treaty with Canute, according to which Eng- 
land was divided between them. 

Canute was to reign over Korthumbria and East Anglia, and 
Edmnnd over Wessez and Mercia. 

Edmund reigned but one year (1016-1017), and 
some have supposed that his death was hastened by 
his powerful rival. 



DANISH KINGS, 



1. Canute now became sole king of England, and 
his claims were admitted by the national council. To 
secure the crown to himself, he sent the two sons of 
Edmund abroad, and married Emma, the widow of 
Ethelred ; thereby getting her two sons, Edward and 
Alfred into his hands. The early part of his reign 
was disgraced by the cruel resentment which was 
shown towards his old enemies ; but as he advanced in 
life his temper softened, and his government became 
just and merciful. He reformed many abuses, and 
framed some useful laws. 

Canute spent much of his time in England, but ho 
also occasionally visited his other kingdoms, Norway 
and Denmark. On one of these occasions he invaded 
Sweden, and reduced its king to vassalage. 

He was much assisted in this war by an English noble named 
Godwin, who speedily attained distinction at court, and rose to- 
the highest importance in the state. 

After Canute's accession -to the throne he was con- 
verted to Christianity, and a few years before his death 
he made a pilgrimage to Rome. He died, a.d. 1035, 
leaving England to Hardicanute, his son by Emma ; 
and his other possessions to Harold and Sweyn, hi» 
sons by a former marriage. * 

Serertd anecdotes are related of him, which ev\tw»\i\a V\«ftL«ttfc 
and particularly bis love of juftice. Having \a\\edL ttn vanncwoX 
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man, he caused his > judges to try him as an ordinary criminal. 
He was fined. 40 talents of silver, but he voluntarily increased 
the fine to mne times that sum, and added nine talents of gold 
as a compensation to the relatives of the murdered man. 

To rebuke his courtiers' flattery, he brought them with him 
to the sea-side, and, having caused a chair to be placed near 
the advancing tide, he seated himself in it and commanded the 
waters to rise no higher, but respect him the greatest of all 
seapkings. He was speedily surrounded by the waves, and then, 
reproving his nobles for their adulation, he contrasted the 
weakness of man with the omnipotence of God, who alone could 
saylo the waves, ** Thus far shall ye go and no fuilher.** 

Prom this time to his death, Canute never wore his crown. 

2. Harold I., or Habefoot, succeeded to tlie throne 
of England in spite of his father's will. This was the 
more easy as Hardicanute was in Denmark at the 
time of Canute's death. Emma and Godwin did their 
utmost to support Hardicanute's claims, and a strong 
party was formed to enforce them, but the Witenage- 
mote averted war by deciding that the kingdom should 
be divided between the two brothers. The sons of 
Emma by Ethelred now made an attempt to ojain the 
throne, but they were unsuccessful, and Alfred fell 
into the hands of the king, by whom he was cruelly 
murdered. Harold then became sole monarch. He 
died, A.D. 1040. 

His surname was given him on account of his speed in run- 
iiing. 

3. Hardicanute was invited to succeed his half- 
brother on the throne, but his oppressive taxation and 
habitual intemx>erance soon disgusted his subjects, and 
his early death was but little lamented by them. It 
took place suddenly at the marriage festival of one of 
his nobles, a.d. 1042. 

In this reign Godwin was tried for being .accessory to the 
murder of Prince Alfi:^, but was acquitted. Edward also was 
invited from Normandy, and treated by Hardicanute with great 
kindness. 
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EESTORATION OF THE SAXON LINE. 

1. EnwAKD THE Confessor succeeded his half-brother 
on the throne. He was the son of Ethelred II. and 
Emma, and was acknowledged king both by Saxons 
and Danes. Godwin, now the greatest noble in Eng- 
land, was- chiefly instrumental in securing to him the 
peaceable possession of the crown. 

The great earldoms of England at this period were Wessex, 
East Anglia, Gloucester, Merda, and Northumbria. Of these 
tlie first was held by Godwin, and the second and third hj his 
SODS Harold and Sweyn, so that the whole of England, south of 
a line extending from the Wash to the mouth of the Sevem, 
was in a measure under their dominion. 

Edward, in return for Godwin's services, married 
his daughter Editha, and continued him in his over- 
grown possessions. The Danes now discontinued their 
visits to England, and the tax of Danegeld was re- 
pealed, much to the people's delight. The old laws 
also were revived, and Edward would have become very 
popular had he not carried his love for French man- 
ners and customs too far. Having been brought up in 
Normandy, he had become so prejudiced in its favour, 
that on his accession he made Norman-French the lan- 
guage of the court, and appointed Normans to all the 
highest jposts of church and state. This conduct highly 
displeased the Saxon nobles, and especially Godwin, who 
took up arms and demanded that the Norman favourites 
should be dismissed. Edward was obliged to comply, 
and Godwin's party was restored to its former power. 

Previously to this, Godwin had made a similar attempt, 
but failing, was banished. During his absence from England, 
Edward was visited by William Duke of Normandy, who is said 
to have obtained from him on this occasion a promise that he 
should be the successor to the English throne. 

Godwin promised faithful obedience to the king ; and, 

as a pledge of his sincerity, gave him one of his sons and 

one of his grandsons as hostages, who for safe keeping 

were sent to the Norman Court. He aoou aSX-^x ScvftS, 

^nd Harold succeeded to all his powet. 

This power be tried to extend by estiyAiaS^\i^\^^s£srf^^«!«t 
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Tostig in the earldom of Northombria. Bat Tostig's cruelty- 
soon led the Northumbrians to revolt ; and Harold having 
refused to render him any further assistance, he repaired to Nor- 
mandy, vowing vengeance, and seeking aid &om William. 

The king having no issue, had invited to England 
Edward the Outlaw, son of Edmund Ironsides ; but 
that prince died shortly after his arrival, leaving two 
children, Edgar Atheling and Margaret. 

This Margaret married the king of Scotland, and from them 
descended Henry II. of England. 

About this time Harold went to Normandy to pro- 
cure the release of his brother and nephew. He was 
shipwrecked whilst crossing the Channel ; and, falling 
into the hands of William, was compelled by him to 
swear that he would assist him in gaining the English 
crown, that he would marry his daughter Adela, and 
send his sister to marry one of William's nobles. 

It is said that the oath was administered over a vast quan- 
tity of relics, of the presence of which Hai'old was perfectly 
unconscious until he had pledged his word. 

Edward died a.d. 1066, and was buried in the abbey 
church which he had founded at Westminster, and of 
which some remains still exist. 

In this reign, Macbeth, who had murdered Duncan, king of 
Scotland, and then usurped his crown, was defeated and slain, 
by Siwaixl, earl of Northumberland. 

2, Habold II., seeing that Edgar Atheling, the legi- 
timate heir to the crown, was of very weak intellect,, 
seized on the throne, and his title was admitted by the 
Witenageraote. William of Normandy remonstrated 
with him on the violation of his oath, but withouir 
effect. He then prepared to enforce his claims by war.. 

The reply of Harold has been preserved : — " It is true that 1 
took an oath to William, but I took it under constraint. I pro- 
mised what did not belong to me, a promise which I could not 
any way perform. My royal authority is not my own: I 
could not lay it down against the will of the country ; nor can 
I, against the will of the country, take a foreign wife. As to 
mjr sister, whom the duke claims, that he may marrj Y«t \tt 
one of his chiefs, she has died within the year; "wo\iV^\ift>Q».'^« 
-we send her corpse ? *' 
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To procure the sanction of the Pope on his enter- 
prise, William promised to extend the papal power, 
and to re-establish the payment of Peter's Pence, which 
for some time had been neglected. 

Harold and his adherents were now excommunicated, and 
the pope sent William a consecrated banner and a ring, which 
was said to contain one of St. Peter^s hairs. " 

Military adventurers were encouraged to range them- 
selves under the Norman standard, and great promises 
were made them of spoils and rich rewards in England. 
At the same time Tostig was supplied by "William 
with money to carry out his scheme of revenge. With 
this assistance he repaired to Norway, and induced the 
king of that country to join him in an invasion of 
England. A large army was collected, and they landed 
in Yorkshire. Harold met them, and gave them a de- 
cisive defeat at the battle of Stamford Bridge, Tostig 
and the king of Norway perishing in the conflict. 

Before the battle, Harold offered peace to his brother, and 
promised to restore him to his former honours. Tostig then 
inquired what his ally was to have, and was answered ** Seven 
feet of English ground, and a little more, for he is taller than 
most other men:" Tostig then replied, ** Tell ray brother to 
prepare for battle ; never shall it be said that the son of Godwin 
abandoned his friend." 

Whilst Harold was in the North, William landed 
with 60,000 followers in the Souths on the coast of 
Sussex. Harold hastened to meet him, and the two 
armies encountered at a place since called Battle, near 
Hastings. In the conflict which ensued, Harold was 
slain, and the Saxons were defeated. Of the latter 
20,000 were slain, and of the Normans 15,000. 

William ei*ected an abbey on the site of this engagement, and 
called it Battle Abbey. 

3. Eminent Hen. — Alcuin, theologian and historian, 
died 800; Nennius, historian, died 858; Asser, bio- 
grapher of Alfred, died 909 ; Odo ; Godwin ; -^Ifric, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, a famous t\ifto\o^'Mi^ ^^^ 
1006. 
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EELIGION, GOVERNMENT, INSTITUTIONS, 
CUSTOMS, &c., OF THE SAXONS. 

1. Beligion. — The religion of the Saxons on their first 
coming to England was a barbarous system of idolatry. 
They represented their gods as delighting in the 
shrieks of the victims offered to them, and the happi- 
ness of heaven as a state of perpetual warfare. 

The names of some of their deities are still retained in the 
designations of the days of the week. Smiday and Monday are 
so called from the Sun and Moon ; Tuesday, Wednesday, Thars> 
day, Friday, and Saturday are called, respectively, from the 
deities Tyr, Woden, Thor, Friga, and Saeter. 

Christianity was introduced among the Saxons 
in the sixth century, and before the end of the seventh 
it is probable that the whole of England was Chris- 
tianized. Monasteries soon sprang up, but the clergy 
were far less dependent on Rome than they were after 
the Conquest. 

2. OovemmeiLt. — The king did not always ascend the 
throne by the right of primogeniture. His power was 
very limited, and no taxes were levied for his support. 

During the Heptarchy many of the Saxon kings assumed the 
name of Bretwalda. Among those who did so, may be men- 
tioned Ethelbert, Ella, and Edwin. 

The Witenagemote was an assembly of tlie gieatest men of 
the nation. It met three times a year, and had the power 
of enacting laws, making alliances, levying taxes, raising troops, 
and acting as a supreme coui-t of justice. 

3. Social Grades. — ^The Saxons were divided into two 
great classes, viz., the Freemen and Slaves. The 
former were subdivided into Thanes and Ceorls. Of 
these, the Thanes were the Anglo-Saxon nobility, and 
were called Earls or Aldermen. The Ceorls were 
generally cultivators of the soil, artisans, or attendants 
on some lord. They were attached to the estates on 
which they lived, and were bought and sold with it. 

They were permitted to have property of their own, and 
such as succeeded in getting an extensive estate, or in making 
three considerable voyages, were elevated to t\v% iwa^ o^tVi«Sksa. 
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The Slaves or Thralls were subdivided into Bom 
and Penal Slaves. The former consisted generally of 
the descendants of cs^tives 'taken in war, and the 
latter of such as had been unable to py their debts, 
or the fines imposed on them for criminal conduct. 

No slave from these classes could be sold out of the country, 
and they were sometimes eyen permitted to purchase their llbert j. 

Territorial BiTisimf .— The ^ownA^jp comprised the 
estate of its lord and the uninclosed land orer which 
he had authority. The tithing was at first the district 
occupied byten free families, but, like the htmdredy 
which originally contained a hundred such families, it 
ultimately became a purely territorial division. The 
shire was the largest division, but its origin is unknown. 

4. Courts, TrialSt^ftc. — 'The prineipal courts of justice 
were the shire-mote for shires, the hundred-mote for 
hundreds, and the haXl-mote for tithings. Trial by . 
jury was established at a very early period, but not 
conducted as at present. The chief punishments in- 
flicted at this time were fines, banishment, slavery, 
and death. 

Occasionally the prisoner appealed to the ordeal, which was 
conducted in various ways. Sometimes the accused were 
obliged to catch hold of red-hot iron, or plunge their arms into 
boiling water, or walk blindfold and heu-e-footed over ground 
strewed with heated plough-shares. If they escaped unhurt, 
they were pronounced innocent, hut if not, guilty. Another 
mode was to throw them into a pond, in which case their inno- 
cence was supposed to be proved if they sank, and their guilt 
if they swam. 

5. Occupations) Ac. — ^The principal occupations among 
the Saxons were farming, fishing, hunting, and the 
handicrafts of the weaver, dyer, carpenter, and smith. 

The dwellings of this period were of wood, very 
inconvenient, and of only one story. The only stone 
buildings were the castles of the nobles, and the various 
ecclesiastical edifices. The attire of the Saxons con- 
sisted of a tunic which came down to \\ie \ai^%^ ^ 
girdle, a cloak, hose, and leather boots. 
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The male portion of the people wore no covering for the 
head, except when engaged in warfare. Unlike the Normmns, 
they wore the beard and moustache. 

6. Edneatioii was in a very low state among the 
Anglo-Saxons, and several of the kings were unable to 
read and write. 

Alfred did much towards educating the people, and, in a 
circular to his bishops, strongly recommended them to translate 
useful books into Saxon, <' that the youth of England might be 
grounded in letters ; for," says he, " they cannot profit in 
any pursuit until they are well able to read English." 
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NOKMAN LINE. 

WILLIAM I., 8URNAMED THE CONQUEROR. * 

Bom A.D. 1027; Reigned 21 Years (1066-1087). 

1. Family. — ^William was the son of Robert duke of 
Normandy,* known in history as Robert the DeviL 
He married his cousin Matilda, daughter of Baldwin 
earl of Flanders, and had by her nine children, Robert, 
sumamed Curthose ; William II. ; Henry I. ; Richard, 
killed whilst hunting in the New Forest; and five 
daughters, from one of whom descended Stephen of 
Blois. 

William was remotely comiected with the Saxon royal fiimily, 
but he generally hased his claim to the crown either on the 
alleged promise of Edward the Confessor, or on the right of 
conquest. The true heir to the throne, on Harold's death, was 
Edgar Atheling (see Geneal. Ch.), but his claims were set 
aside on account of his feeble character. 

2. Chroniele.— After the battle of Hastings, William 
marched along the sea-coast to Dover, and thence, 
after some delays, to London. On the way he was 
met by Edgar Atheling and a deputation of the Saxon 
nobles, who oflfered him the crown and tendered him 
their allegiance. He was crowned soon after at West- 
minster, by Aldred archbishop of York, on Christmas- 
day, 1066. 

Prerious to the ceremony, the Normans and English present 
were separately asked if they were willing that William should 

* The Normans were descended from a powerftil body of Norse 
pirates, who had settled, abont aj>. 900, In that part of North France 
<.'alled<Nenstria. Previous to this they had, under a leader named Bollo, 
made numerous marauding expeditions on the west coast of Scotland 
and on the shores of the Irish Sea. But their attacks on the English 
coast, daring the latter part of Alfred's reign, woved so unsuccessful, 
that they ultimately quitted it for an inTssion of France, then governed 
by a weak king named Charles the Simple. This prince, whose king- 
dom was at the thne rent by a civil war, was unable to check the 
invaders, and was obliged to surrender to RoUo the whole country 
between Gape Oris Nez and the Bay of Avranches. During the Interval 
between this event and the year 1066 the Norsemen ^ot ^oTv&«Xk&«a 
they were afterwards called^ adopted the langviag|& an^ cvv'\\vl^qx\& 
cf^elroeJgblfojira, without sinkiiig Into Bouthfim eSemVuaic^. 
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be king of England. They assented with loud acclamations, 
and in return he took an oath to treat the people as well as 
the best monarch they had ever chosen. 

In after years AlcU-ed repented his share in the coronation, 
and on one occasion burst into William's presence exclaiming, 
«*Hear me, king William, I anointed thee king, I orown^ 
thee with my own hands ; but now I curse thee, because thou 
art the persecutor of God's church and the oppressor of his 
ministers ! '* 

3. As soon as William had established himself on 
the throne, lie rewarded his followers by distributing 
amongst them the confiscated estates of the Saxons. 

Many striking illustrations of the mode of this partition are 
recorded. One baron received nearly the whole of Cheshire, 
and another nearly the whole of Shropshire. A French dancing 
girl, who had followed the army, received an estate in Hampshire. 

4. After spending about six months in England, 
William returned for a tune to Normandy. Odo, his 
half-brother, was left behind as regent ; but his tyran- 
nical conduct led the Saxons to revolt, and William 
was speedily obliged to return. War was recom- 
m«Qced, and for seven years was continuously waged 
against the Saxon patriots. In 1070 the Scotch and 
Danes invaded the north of England to assist them, 
but William bribed the Danes, and their allies were 
then obliged to submit. To prevent any further 
insurrections in this district, he laid waste the country 
for sixty miles north of York, thereby causing about 
100,000 of his subjects to die of cold and himger. 

A writer who lived about sixty years afterwards says : — 
"From York to Durham not an inhabited village remains; 
jQre, slaughter, and desolation made it a waste, which it remains 
to this day." Another says " It was a frightful spectacle to see 
on the roads, in the public places, and at the doors of houses, 
tiie bodies of the dead ; for there was no one left to throw a 
little earth over them." 

This territory was then divided among the nobles. One of 
them received ticenty-eight villages in Yorkshire alone, and 
another upwards of eighty manors. 

5. The Baxonn now retired to t\ie "Fen ^iTw^^vaSi^ 
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tmder a leader named Hereward, bravely defended 
themselves until 1072, when they were betrayed by 
the monks of Ely. 

Hereward then made peace with William, but the Normans 
still remained suspicious of him. One day, while sleeping in 
the open air, he was surprised by a troop of them, and, after 
an heroic resistance, slain. According to tradition, sixteen of 
the Normans fell heneath his arm before he yielded himself 
prisoner, and it was a common saying long afterwards, that 
four sudi men as Hereward would have saved England from 
the Normans. 

6. In 1074, William visited Normandy for the pur- 
pose of checking a rebellion there. During his absence 
an insurrection broke out in England, headed by 
some discontented Norman barons. It was speedily 
crushed, and Waltheof, a Saxon earl who had taken 
some slight part in it, was captured and executed. 

He is said to have been betrayed by his wife Judith, who 
was a niece of the Conqueror. On his way to execution he 
begged the Norman soldiers, who guarded him, to allow him 
to ^eel down and say the Lord*s Prayer for himself and them. 
They consented, but when he came to the words " and lead us 
not into temptation," the executionei* would stay no longer, 
and unsheathmg a sword struck ofif his head at a single blow. 

Tbe Saxon cause was now completely crusbed. 
Normans had been placed in all the higb ofiSces of 
church and state, and the native nobles and prelates 
had been nearly sdl either slain in war, degraded, or 
driven into exile. 

A large body of the fugitive Saxons went to Constantinople, 
where they entered the service of the emperor. They were called 
by the Greeks *^ the barbarians from the island of Britain." 
In 1071, Wulfstan, bishop of Worcester, was the only prelate 
in England of Saxon descent ; and soon afiei*, at a council held 
in Westminster Abbey, he was called upon to resign his episcopal 
duties, on the ground that he could not speak French, Sur^r 
prised at this demand, Wulfstan took up his pastoral staff, and, 
advancing to the tomb of Edward the Confessor, exs^VTSis^ 
*^ Edward, from thee I received this staff, to \Jciee ^Josi^'^Qt^ 
Iistam and coa&de jV Then tamins to t\ie "S^oTCMBDa "V^ft 

C ^ 
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continued, " I received it from hands more worthy than yours } 
I have replaced it therein; if you have the power, take it 
therefrom ! " The solemnity of this action so struck the council 
that the king allowed the old bishop to retain his office. 

7. Between the years 1077 and 1079, William was 
involved in a war with his son Robert, who had tried 
to gain possession of the duchy of Normandy. 

It appears that, before the battle of Hastings, William had 
promised Normandy to Robert ; but when the latter demanded 
it, his father remarked that it was not his custom to throw off 
his clothes until he went to bed. 

In the war which ensued William engaged unconsciously in 
a hand-to-hand conflict with his son, and was wounded by him in 
the arm. Robert, however, on recognizing his father's voice, 
spared his life, and, kneeling down, begged his pardon. Through 
tiie intercession of Matilda they aflerwards became reconciled 
for a time, and the war ended. 

8. On his return, William, who was passionately 
fond of hunting and " loved the tall deer as if he were 
their father," caused the New Forest to be enclosed as 
a royal hunting ground. It' was a district of about 
90,000 acres, lying between Salisbury and the sea. 

In its formation sixty villages were destroyed, and their poor 
inhabitants driven from their homes without the slightest com- 
pnsation. Laws were passed to prohibit the peasantry from 
hunting in it, and the slaughter of a deer or wild boar was 
punished by putting out the offender's eyes. 

9. In 1084 William caused a survey of the king- 
dom to be made, the results of which were preserved 
in a volume, entitled Doomsday Book. 

This record is still in existence. It is said to have derived 
its name from Domus Dei, the designation of the chamber at 
Winchester where it was kept, 

10. Towards the close of his reign William invadecl 
France, for the purpose of resenting some vulgar jest 
of the French king about his corpulence. Whilst riding 
through the city of Mantes, which he had caused to b© 

set on fre, his horse tral on eome hot aahes^ and 
mailed in such a manner as to g>ve Mm «k wfv«»\stvs^ftfc 
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against the pommel of his saddle. Fever ensued, and 
he died soon after at Rouen. Shortly before his death 
he left Normandy to Robert, and 6,000 pounds of 
silver to Henry. " As for England," he said, ** I leave 
it to no one, for I acquired it by force, and at the cost of 
blood : I leave it in the hands of God, only wishing 
iny son William, who has been submissive to me in 
all things, may obtain it, and prosper in it.'* 

^ Daring his last illness William lamented his cruel oppressions, 
and ordered that large sums of money should be given to the 
poor, and that all Saxon prisoners in his dominions should be 
set free. As soon as he was dead, his body was desei-ted by all 
his attendants, and remained wholly neglected until a poor 
knight conveyed it for burial to Caen. Here the funeral was 
disturbed by a Norman gentleman, who forbad the burial of the 
body in ground which William had wrested from him and his 
family. He was prevailed on, however, to accept some com- 
pensation, and the rite then went on. 

11. The Conqueror is described as being well-pro- 
portioned, and remarkably strong, brave in battle, 
but ambitious and cruel. 

In this reign, the practice of ringing the Curfew Bell 
first comes prominently into notice. It was a signal 
for extinguishing all fires, and was rung about eight 
at night. 

The object of it was, probably, to prevent the rebellious 
Saxons from meeting at night for treasonable purposes. The 
curfew bell is still rung at Exeter, Winchester, and many other 
English towns. 

The Tower of London was commenced, 1066. 
Bishops were in this reign chosen by the king for the 
first time, having been previously elected by the body 
of the clergy. The Feudal System was also intro- 
duced with the Conquest. (See page 62.) 

12. Contemporary Sovereigns, and Great Hen. — Scot- 
land, Malcolm III ; France, Philip I ; Edwin, Morcar^ 
and Hereward, ieaders of the Saxona *, lia.\i\xwi<i, ^ 

U>mbard, archbishop of Oanterbury ; "Eld^3i.i iOiJ^^^J^* 
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Edgar Atheling made sereral vain attempts to obtain pos- 
flOBMon of England, but tUtimately became a pensioner of 
William, and spent the latter part of his life at Bouen. 



WILLIAM n., suBNAMED KHFUS, oe The RED. 
Bom A.D. 1060; Bcigned 13 Years (1087-1100). 

1. Family. — ^William Rufus was second son of the 
Conqueror. He was never married. 

2. Chponirite. — As soon as he heard the dying wish of 
his father, he hastened from Normandy to England ; 
and, having assembled the Norman barons, informed 
them that William had named him as his successor to 
the throne. Lanfranc, the archbishop, immediately 
espoused his cause, and induced the chief nobles to 
follow his example. William was then crowned 
at Westminster, and the claims of Robert, who was 
at this time in Germany, were thus set aside. 

Many of the Anglo-Norman barons were strongly 
opposed to William's accession, and a conspiracy was 
formed by them to depose him and elect Robert in 
his stead. William, however, secured the assistance of 
the Saxons, by promising to relax his father's tyran- 
nical laws, and was thus enabled to crush the revolt. 

Bi^op Odo, who had headed it, was captured at Rochester 
aad banished for life. He was specially hated by the Saxom 
£ofr his cruelties in the late reign, and would doubtlessly have 
been murdered by his captors, if William, his nephew, had not 
interposed in his behalf. ** king ! ** they ci*ied, " why dost thou 
let him go free ? He is not wort3iy to live, the traitor, the 
murderer of so many thousand men ! " He ultimately died at 
Palermo in a state of b^gary. 

William soon forgot his promises, and the odious 
laws of the Conqueror were again put in force. 

The people were forbidden to cany arms or hunt in the 
royal forests, and compelled to pay the most unjust imposts. 

S^ A counter-attempt was now made to dethrone 
jBoiert, and to pat Normandy in ^q i^aa&esaMSDw ^ 
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hig brother. William invaded Normandy (1090'); 
but through the intervention of the French king, tne 
war was speedily terminated, and Robert shortly 
after mortgaged Normandy for the sum of 10,000 
marks to his brother, and joined the " First Crusade." 

The Crusades were military enterprises for the delivery of 
Palestine from the Tvaka. They originated with a pilgrim 
named Peter the Hermit, who, having seen how shamefully the 
Christian pilgrims were treated in Palestine by the Mahomedans, 
travelled through Europe for the purpose of stirring up its 
princes and people to suffer these outrages no longer. His 
efforts were successful, and hundreds of thousands of warriors 
set out for Asia. An old historian says, " There was no nation 
so remote, no people so retired, as did not contribute its por- 
tion. The Welshman left his hunting, the Scot his hills, the 
Dane his drinking party, the Korw^an his raw fish ; lands 
were deserted of their husbandmen, houses of their inhabitants; 
even whole cities migrated ; the roads were too narrow for the 
passengers, so thickly were they thronged with endless mul- 
titudes." In 10d9 they to<^ Jerusalem, and proclaimed Godfrey 
de Bouillon, their leader, its king. But he declined the honour, 
saying, that he would not wear a crown of gold in the place 
where our Lord had worn a crown of thorns. 

Thfe Crusade took its name from the cross which was worn 
as a badge by all who joined it. 

4. In 1093 Malcolm III., king of Scotland, laid 
elaim to the counties of Northumberland and Cumber- 
land, andi being refused them by William, invaded 
England. He was met, soon after crossing the border, 
by Roger de Mowbray, a powerful Norman baron, and 
in the action which ensued was defeated and slain. 

His eldest son also fiill in this action, and Margaret, his 
qneen, is said to have broken her heart on hearing the sad 
intelligence. 

A tew years afterwards, Bobert, the son of De Mowbray, 
headed the northern nobles in a revolt occasioned by the strin- 
gency of the forest laws. For a long time he was besieged in 
Bamborough Castle, but in a sally he was taken prisoner. Hxs 
wife still held out, and only consented to give up the keys when 
. she saw her enemies preparing to put out her husb&wd'^ «^^. 
Ue was ooDdemned to perpetual impiisonment, «xui\aa^<(^'««& 
ware banished. 
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5. Rufus was very extravagant in his habits, and 
cared little about the means employed for supplying 
him with money to indulge in them. Fines were 
multiplied, benefices were sold, and the revenues of 
vacant bishoprics seized. 

On the death of Lanfranc, William neglected to appoint any 
one as his successor, and devoted the revenues of the see to hi^ 
own pleasures. A serious illness alarmed him at last, and 
during his temporary fit of repentance he nominated Anselm, 
a Norman abbot, to the archbishopric; but on his recovery, he 
fell into his old courses, and the new prelate, finding it impoft- 
sible to check him, left England. 

6.* William was killed whilst hunting in the 'New 
Forest, but whether accidentally or intentionally it is 
now impossible to say. 

The common belief is, that he was accidentally shot by the 
arrow of his most familiar fn^d, Sir Walter Tirrel. His body 
was left lying on the ground for some time totally neglected, 
but was at length removed by some charcoal-burners and taken 
to Winchester. 

According to tradition a monk dreamt that some danger was 
impending over William, and informed him of it on the 
morning of his death. The king replied, afler bureting into 
laughter, "Do they take me for an Englishman, with their 
dreams ? Do they think I am one of the idiots that turn back 
because an old woman dreams or sneezes ? Come Walter de 
Poix, to horse I'* It is fiirther related that before the chase 
commenced he presented two of his best arrows to Tirrel, say- 
ing, " Sharp arrows for the best marksman." 

7. William was of middle height, and very stout. 
His hair was of a deep yellow, and his complexion so 
ruddy as to procure for him the name of Rufus, or the 
Red. He was brave, but licentious and cruel. 

In this reign Westminster Hall was built. It was 270 feet 
long and 70 feet broad. Large as it was, William said it 
scarcely deserved the name of a bed-chamber when compared 
with what he had wished it to be. 

In the year 1100 an inundation of the sea swept away about 
4000 acres of land on the coast of Kent, forming thereby the 
macb'-dreaded Goodwin Sands. They were so caWcd b«^uM 
the lands thus overflown had formerly belonged. WlE»«cc\ Qi^A^t^ 
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8. Contemporary Sovereigns, and Great Men. — Scot- 
land, Malcolm III., Donald VI., Duncan II., Edgar; 
France, Philip I. ; Odo the warrior-bishop of Bayeux ; 
Peter the Hermit ; Godfrey de Bouillon ; Ralph Flam-' 
bard, *^ the devouring torch," who was the chief in* 
strument of "William in his extortions. 

Of Ralph it was said, that, to please the king, he was willing 
to incur the hatred of all the rest of mankind. 



HENRY I., suRNAMED BEAUCLERC. 
Bom A.n. 1070 ; Reigned 35 Years (1100-1135). 

1. Family.— Henry was the third son of William I. 
He was twice married, first to Matilda, the niece of 
Edgar Atheling and daughter of Malcolm III., and 
afterwards to Adelais, a French princess. By his first 
wife he had two children, William who died a.d. 1120, 
and Matilda, who was married in her twelfth year to 
Henry V., emperor of Germany. 

She afterwards married Geoffrey Plantagenet, earl of Anjou, 
and had by him several children, one of whom was Henry II. 
of England. 

By his second wife Henry had no issue. 

2. Chronicle. — Before three days had elapsed after 
the death of Rufus, Henry had seized on the royal 
treasures at Winchester, and had caused himself to be 
crowned. He nevertheless felt that his claims were 
weak, and, to strengthen his position, conciliated his 
subjects to the utmost of his power. 

He recalled Anselm, dismissed Flambard from office, assnred 
the dergy that he would not violate their rights, promised the 
barons fiiat he would lighten their feudal burdens, and informed, 
the Saxon portion of his subjects that they should be governed 
by the laws of King Edward the Confessor. To the same end 
he married Matilda, a Sas^on princess. 

3. As soon as Robert returned Irom "S«Xfe«»\XTL^.\i^ 
invaded England, for the purpose oi ^nXoxcim^ ^s^^ 
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claim to the thrcme, and many of the Anglo-Normans 
joined his standard. The English, however,'remained 
true to Henry, having heesi completely won over by 
his conciliating conduct. 

In an address to them he said, " My friends and liegemen, 
natives of this land in which I also was born, you know well 
that my brother seeks my kingdom. He despises you, oalls you 
gluttons and cowards, and desires only to trample you uiider 
foot; but I will maintain you in your ancient liberties, and 
govern you with wise moderation. Stand by me then faith- 
fully; for, if English valour second me, I fear not the vain 
threats of the Normans." 

Before the opposed armies could meet, a reconcilia- 
tion was effected between the two brothers, and a 
treaty was then concluded, according to which, Robert 
was to give up his claims to England for an annual 
pension of 3,000 marks ; each was to pardon the other's 
adherents, and whenever one died, the other was to 
■succeed to his dominions. Henry soon neglected to 
fulfil the terms of the treaty, and, availing himself of 
the confusion of affairs in Normandy, twice invaded 
that duchy. On the second occasion he took his 
brother prisoner at the battle of Tinchebrai (1107). 

Robert was then sent to England and confined in Cardiff 
-Castle. At fii-st he was allowed considerable liberty; but> 
having attempted to escape, he was deprived of his sight, and 
kept a close prisoner until his death, a.d. 1135. Whilst in 
captivity he learned the Welsh language, and used frequently 
to join in the bardic festivals. A Wdsh poem, which is said 
to have been written by him, is still extant. 

Henry's treatment of his brother is the more revolting from 
its ingratitude. During his fiither*s lifetime Henry had seized 
on a castle in Normandy, in which he was besieged by his 
brothers Robert and William. During the siege l£e garrison 
fell short of wuter, and Henry was obliged to ask Robert to 
allow his soldiers to procure some. Peimission was granted, 
and when Rnfus blamed the duke for this act of mercy, he 
replied ** Should I leave a brother to die of thirst I what other 
brother have we were we to lose him ?" 

4. As aooD. as William, the eldest son of Robert, 
2md attained to manhoodi he demanded ttomlEL^xa^ ^Ooji 
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duchy of Normandy, and was supported in his claims 
by I^uis the king of France and the earls of Flanders 
and Anjon. It was refused, and a fierce war ensued. 
For several years William bravely struggled against 
his uncle, but his allies gradually deserted him, and 
be was eventually killed at the siege of Alost, 1128. 
By a treaty of peace, which Henry concluded with 
Louis, it was stipulated that his own son William 
should receive the dukedom of Normandy, but that 
be should pay homage for it to the French king« 
Prince William, however, did not long enjoy his new 
possession* Whilst returning from Normandv to 
England, his ship struck on a rock and sank, all on 
board perishing with the exception of a butcher, who 
escaped by clinging to a mast. 

This butcher afterwardB stated that William might have 
saved himself, but that in attempting to rescue his natural 
sister, his boat was over-freighted by the number who tried to 
Escape, and immediately sank. Henry did not hear of this fatal 
accident for some days, no one daring to tell him of it. At 
lengtii a young page threw himself at his feet and informed 
him. Hoary fidnted, and is sud to have never after smiled. 

William does not appear to have been amiable in disposition^ 
and had little affection for the English. He used frequently to 
say, if ever he became king over the miserable Saxons, he would 
yoke them like oxen to the plough. 

5. The king now took measures for ensuring the 
succession of the crown to his daughter, and caused 
all his barons to swear that they would support her. 

Among those who took the oath were David king of Scot- 
land, and Stej^en count of Blois, who were then staying in 
En^and. 

6, Henry died soon after near Rouen, from eating 
too freely of some lampreys, his favourite dish. He 
was handsome, of a commanding figure, brave and 
accomplished, but cruel and licentious. 

He derived his surname from his superior education. He 
was also called the Lion of Justice, on acco\mt di \k<&Tv.sgcsvxx: 
which he evinced in bia government. 

. Ja mf reiga the ovden of Snighla Taa^bncft ttASi^^Si^ 

C ^ 
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Hospitallers were instituted. In addition to the vow of knight- 
hood they took the monastic vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience. They were to combine in themselves the duties of 
monk, warrior, and priest, and to devote themselves to the 
defence of the holy sepulchre. 

Up to the time of Henry it had been customary for all pre- 
lates and abbots to pay homage to the king on accepting their 
dignities, and to receive from him a ring and crozier as signs of 
investiture. The Pope now tried to abolish this custom ; but 
Henry would not consent to such a step, and a violent quarrd 
in consequence ensued. A compromise was ultimately effected, 
according to which all prelates were to pay homage for their 
temporal possessions, but to receive the ring and crozier from 
the Pope. 

Hemy greatly improved the coinage of the coimtry, and 
definitely settled the standaixi weights and measures. He also 
materially improved the English woollen manufacture, by 
allowing great numbers of Flemish weavers to settle in various 
parts of the country. 

7. Contemporary Sovereigns, and Great Men. — Scot- 
land, Edgar, Alexander I., David I. ; France, Philip L, 
Jjouis VI. ; Germany, Henry IV. ; Anselm, called by 
the Roman pontiff "the Pope of the farther hemi- 
sphere ; " Ingulphus and Geoffrey of Monmouth, great 
historians. 



STEPHEN OF BLOIS. 
' Bom A.D. 1105; Reigned 19 Years (1135-1154). 

1. Family.—Stepheii was the son of Stephen earl of 
Blois, and grandson of William the Conqueror. He 
married Matilda, daughter of the earl of Boulogne, and 
had two sons, Eustace, who died young, and William, 
who succeeded to the earldom of Boulogne. 

His brother, Henry, was bishop of Winchester, and, by his 
influence over the leading clergy, greatly assisted Stephen in 
his usurpation of the throne. 

2. Chronicle.— As soon as Stephen heard of his 
uncle's death, he hastened to En^lwad, wcid \\ut for-. 

ward Ms cMm to the tlurone. l^y \ua i^Wa;m%xQ3Mscia\s^> 
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his fair promises, and his concessions to the clergy and 
barons, he soon gained a strong party to support him, 
and, although all the great personages of the kingdom 
had sworn to maintain the cause of Matilda, he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the crown without much difficulty. 

To strengthen hid position he immediately sent vast sums 
from the royal treasury to the Pope, bestowed royal estates on 
his adherents, promised the clergy to preserve their rights, 
gave a charter to the people, and permission to the barons to 
build castles upon their estates, and to hunt in their own forests. 

The Pope replied to this bribe, " Consideiing that the votes 
of so great a number of men cannot have been combined in thy 
favour without a special co-operation of divine grace, that 
besides, thou art a near relation of the late king, and that thou 
didst promise obedience and reverence to Saint Peter on the 
day of thy coronation, we admit all that has been done for 
thee." 

3. For two years the country continued in perfect 
peace, but in 1137 many of the barons showed a spirit 
of disaffection, and withdrew to their newly-built 
castles. David of Scotland thought this a good time 
to put forward the cause of Matilda, and in the 
following year invaded England, but he was com- 
pletely defeated at North Allerton, and 12,000 of his 
followers slain. 

This engagement is known as the Battle of the Standard, 
Stephen's forces having brought upon the field a huge standard, 
around which they had sworn to conquer or die. 

The royalist forces were led by Thurstan, archbishop of 
York, who, previous to the battle, thus addi-essed them: — 
•' Noble lords of Norman race, you who make France tremble, and 
have conquered England; the Scots, after having done you 
homage, seek to drive you from your lands. Fight ye so that 
not one of them shall retmn to his family to boast of having 
killed a Nonnan." 

4. Whilst this invasion was going on' in the north, 
Robert earl of Gloucester, the half-brother of Matilda, 
excited the people in the- west to take up arms in her 
behalf. Matilda came herself to England, i^.Ti. 11S9^ 
and joined Bohert at Bristol. A cmY \5r«tx ^^% ^«cl 

commenced which lasted for fo\irteeixye«5%v ^\fc^«J^ 
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was defeated at Lincoln (1141), and sent in chains tcr 
Bristol Castle, where he was closely confined. Matilda 
was then crowned, and proclaimed sovereign lady 
of England and Normandy. But her arrogance and 
revengeful treatment of Stephen's adherents gave 
offence to the nobles, and within a year she was 
obliged to flee from London. 

The immediate cause of her flight was a rising of the 
Londoners, occasioned by a heavy tribute which she had 
imposed on them. Some of the citizens objected to its pay- 
ment, on the ground that Stephen had stripped them of all 
they possessed, but Matilda was immoveable, and tlireatened. 
them with imprisonment. She waited at her palace for the 
tribute to be brought in, when suddenly she heard the alarm- 
beUs rung, and found the streets thronged with people. Fearing 
to encounter the excited populace, she fled with some of her 
knights to Oxford, just in time to escape being massacred. 

5. Robert of Gloucester was soon after taken pri- 
soner at Winchester, by Stephen's party, but was 
released on condition that the king also should be 
liberated. The latter then reascended the throne, and 
Matilda left England. 

In escaping from Oxford, where she had been besieged, she 
went through some strange adventures. One night, to avoid 
the notice of the sentinels, she and three of her knights were 
Qbliged to clothe themselves in white, in oi-der to pass unseen 
over the snow-covered ground. On another occasion, when she 
wished to avert suspicion, she was borne in a coffin on the 
shoulders of her attendants. 

6. Henry, son of Matilda, who had already seized 
on Normandy, invaded England in 1153, and renewed 
the contest. But hostilities were avoided by a treaty, 
according to which Stephen was to retain the crown 
until his death, when it was to pass over to Henry. 

The long duration of the civil war, and the petty struggles 
Waged against each other by neighbouring barons, caused the 
land to be filled with rapine and disorder. Agriculture was 
almost entirely neglected, and famine was added to the miseries 
•f war. An old writer, speaking of this period, says:— 
** Wretdied men starved of hunger •, some \\v%A. otl v^tca '^hi* 
kadoQoe been deb; some fled tSe couDtry. 'fiiNcsy oTi^^xs&r 
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dered hit seighboar. The earth bare no com ; 70a might as 
well ^OQgh the sea as till the land." The nobles greatlj 
oppreaied the people, and inflicted the most cmel tortures on 
all those, who they thought were rich, until they yielded 
up their wealth. Some were hung up by the feet, others 
by the head, and others by the thumbs. Some weie thrust 
into che&s, and crushed by heavy weights until all their 
limbs were broken, and some were pat to death by a slow 
starvation. Towns were plundered and burnt, until at last 
" thou mightest walk a whole day's journey, and not find a 
single soul in a town, or its lands tilled." 

7. Stephen died the year after the treaty, 1154:. 
He was brave and courteoufl, well fitted for the office 
of king, and mild in his government. 

The order of knights-errant was introduced into England in 
this reign. These knights travelled from place to place for the 
avowed purpose of protecting the weak. 

Queen Matilda is said to have caused the first English stone 
bridge to be built. It was erected over the Lea at Stratford, 
where she had narrowly escaped drowning whilst crossing the 
ford. Tradition states that Stratford was called le Bow on 
account of the shape of the arch. 

Stephen first discontinued the old custom of repeating the 
ooronation. Previous to his time it was held thrice a year. 

8. Contemporary fioToreigns, and Great Xe&. — Scot* 
land, David I., Malcolm II. ; France, Louis VI., Louis 
VII. ; William of Malmesbury, and Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon, famous historians ; St. Bernard, a celebrated 
preacher of the Crusades. 

PLANTAGENET LINE. 
HENKY n., suRNAMED CURTMANTLE. 
Bom A.D. 1133 ; Reigned 35 Years (1154-1189). 

1.. Family.— Henry was the son of Geoffrey earl of 
Anjou, and Matilda the daughter of Henry I. By his 
mother's side he was a direct descendant of the Saxon 
kings. 

He is sometimes called Plantagenet, alUr \ns fai\v«, Voa 
was so snmamed on account of the spiig ot "biwsni (^Vrotov 
ffenista), wbkb he wore in his cap. 
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The name of Oartmantle was given him on acootmt of the 
shoit mantle of Anjou which he generally wore, and Fitz- 
Empress hecaose his mother was the ex-empress of Germany. 

He married Eleanor daughter of the duke of Aqui- 
taine, and heiress of his dominions. 

She had formerly heen the wife of Louis VIL of France ; 
and had distinguished herself in the Crusades hy heading a troop 
of female warriors, clad like herself in complete armour. 

Their children were — William, who died in infancy ; 
Henry, who married Margaret of France, and died 
1182 ; Richard I. ; Geoffrey, who married Constance of 
Brittany, and was killed in a tournament, 1186 ; John 
Lackland ; and two daughters. 

2. Chronicle.— The first acts of Henry's reign were 
to remedy the abuses which had sprung up during 
that of Stephen,' to cause all the new castles to be dis- 
mantled, to enforce the criminal laws, to issue new 
unadulterated coinage, and to expel the foreign mer- 
cenaries whom Stephen had hired. 

These foreigners had filled the whole land with rapine, and 
were especially odious to the people. A contemporary says, in 
reference to their expulsion : — ** We saw them all cross the sea 
to return fi*om the camp to the plough, and again become serfs 
after having been masters." 

3. Henry then turned his attention to conquest, 
and made several campaigns in France, but met with 
little success. 

In these wars he was greatly assisted by his favourite 
Thomas Becket, who for many years exercised great influence 
over him. Becket was the son of a London citizen, and had 
been ^ucated for the cliurch. On completing his studies he 
was made archdeacon of Canterbury, and was soon after ap- 
pointed by Heniy to the office of chancellor. This lucrative 
jx)st enabled him to live in the grandest style, and his table 
and retinue rivalled even the king's. Earls and barons dined 
at his table, which was covered with gold and silver plate and 
the rarest delicacies, and the greatest nobles esteemed it an 
honour to receive his invitations, and to send their sons to 
be brought up in his service. 

When Theobald archbishop of Cantetbuxy difti, "ftedt^X. ^-^a 
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appointed to the vacant see. He now completely changed his 
mode of life, becoming as ascetic as he had been before dissolute 
And extravagant. He wore sackcloth, lived on the coarsest 
food, frequently scouiged himself, dismissed his large retinue, 
and threw open his baiquet-hall to the poor only. 

4. At this time a violent struggle was going on 
l)etween the clergy and the king, in consequence of the 
efforts of the latter to make priests amenable to the 
ordinary laws of England. Henry expected that 
Becket would assist him in this project, but the 
primate was strongly opposed to it, and, in defiance of 
the king, forbade that a clergyman who had been 
proved guilty of murder should be tried in any secu- 
lar court. From this time he gradually lost the king's 
favour. 

That Henry's proposed reform was needed may be seen from 
the fact, that, in the early part of his reign, there were living 
upwards of a hundred priests who had committed mmder, and 
were yet at liberty. These priests were generally Nonnans and 
of the most abandoned character. 

5. In 1164 a council of the nobles and clergy was 
held at Clarendon in "Wilts, and it was then decided 
that any clergyman accused of crime should be tried 
in the civil courts. Becket yielded at first, but after- 
wards set the decision at nought. 

The enactments drawn up at this council, sixteen in number, 
are known as the Constitutions of Clarendon. By them it was 
also declared to be unlawful for prelates to leave the country 
or excommunicate any one without royal permission, and for 
the sons of villeins to be ordained without the permission of the 
lord on whose land they were bom, 

6. Henry then summoned another council at North- 
ampton, and Becket was accused before it of having 
misappropriated money when he was chancellor. Find- 
ing that the king was bent upon his downfall, he fled 
to France, where he remained until 1170. Through 
the mediation of the French king, a reconciliation was 
effected, and Becket was allowed to return to England. 

. His arrogance, however, was "una\)a.\,e^, axA, Sxa.- 
mediately after hia return, he excomniumc^^fe^ ^os^ 
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bisliops who had sided with the king. Henry, os 
hearing of this step, is said to have exclaimed ** Whatl 
shall a man who has eaten my bread, who came to 
court on a lame horse, lift his foot against me ? shall 
he insult the king, the royal family, and all the 
nation, and not one of the lazy knights whom I 
maintain do me right for such an afifront." Four of 
his knights, thinking from these remarks that Henry 
was really desirous of Becket's death, immediately set 
out for Canterbury, and murdered the primate at tiie 
foot of the altar of St. Benedict's church. 

When they approached him, he asked *'What is your 
object?" The answer was, "Your death." He replied, «*I 
am prepared to die." He was then struck down and slain, one 
of the murderers exclaiming, as he kicked the body, " Thus 
dies the traitor, who troubled the kingdom, and excited the 
English to revolt." 

After his death Becket was regarded as a saint, and hundreds 
of thousands of pilgrims visited his shrine at Canterbuiy, which 
became eventually one of the richest in the world. 

7. Henry bitterly repented his hasty expression, and 
by way of penance, caused himself to be scourged before 
tne shrine which he had erected to Becket*s memory. 

The most important event of this period was the 
so-called conquest of Ireland. Dermot king of 
Leinster, having quarrelled with O'Buarc king of 
Leitrim, was obliged by the latter to flee from Ireland. 
He took refuge in England, and obtained permission 
from Henry to assemble soldiers for the re-conquest of 
hif kingdom. Some hundreds of Norman knights 
joined his banner, and through their assistance he 
recovered his throne, a.d. 1169. Henry crossed over 
to Ireland the year following, and received the homage 
of most of the Irish princes. 

This invasion can scarcely be called a conquest, inasmuch as 
no opposition was made to Henry, neither was the English law 
put in force, except in the district about Dublin. Ireland re- 
tained her native princes until the time of Elizabeth. 

Prince John, then a lad of twelve years, was made lord 

of Hub new acqnisitfon, but his insuVting twstaivwit <i€ the 

JMi chaeRxdnB soon led to rebellioB. It is laad ^^b&t vrV^Mk ^^ 
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onne to him to paj faomsge, he and his traia amnaed ihem- 
aelTes by plucking thehr bflvds. 

8. The latter years of Henry's reign weremncli em- 
bittered by the unnatural conduct of his sons. Urged 
on by Eleanor, their mother, and supported by Louis 
of iVance and William the Lion of Scotland, they 
frequently rebelled against him. In 1174 the Scotch 
took advantage of these divisions and invaded Eng- 
land ; but their king was taken prisoner at the siege 
of Alnwick, and was not liberated until he had 
acknowledged himself Henry's vassal. 

It was on this ground that Edward I. founded his claim to 
the supremacy over Scotland, though, as will be shown here- 
after, that claim had been forfeited. 

9. Henry died at Chinon in France, broken down 
by state cares and the unfilial conduct of his children. 

On his deathbed he was infoimed that John had shared in 
his brother^s rebellion, and was so affected by the intelligence, 
that he exclaimed '* Is it true, indeed, that John, my heart, my 
&vourite son, has abandoned me ? Well then, let all things go 
as they will ; I care no longer for myself or for the world." 

Henry was ambitious, proud, cruel and passionate, 
but an able ruler and legislator, and a true patron of 
learning. In person he was of short stature, but comely 
and majestic. 

Ihiring this reign, trial by jury almost completely superseded 
the old trial by ordeals and single combat. The country was 
divided into six cii'cuits, and three judges were appointed to 
each, who travelled through the countiy, at stated periods, for 
tiie purpose of dispensing justice. 

London was now made the capital, Winchester, ihe former 
one, having been almost entirely destroyed in the last reign. 

10. CozLten^Kiraiy Sovereigns, and Great Ken.— Scot'*> 
land, Malcolm IV., William I. ; Prance, Louis VII., 
Philip II. ; Richard Strongbow earl of Pembroke, 
who headed the English in the invasion of Ireland; 
Giraldus Cambrensis, a famous historian; Nicholas 
Breakspear, who, from being a meiual in. ^<a ^JJsJo^ 

ofSL Albans, became pope of Rome, 
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He Was the only Englishman who ever attained to that 
dignity. From him Henry received the bull which sanctioned 
his annexation of Ireland. 



KICHARD I., suRNAMED COEUR DE LION. 
Bom A.D. 1157 ; Reigned 10 Years (1189-1199). 

1. Family. — Richard was, at his accession, the eldest 
surviving son of Henry IT. He married Berengaria, 
daughter of the king of Navarre, hut had no issue. 

2. Chronicle. — Richard was in France at the time of 
iiis father's death ; and did not return to England 
until some months after that event. He was then 
crowned with great pomp at Westminster. 

On this occasion some Jews strove to enter the banquet-hall, 
and, on being ejected, a cry spread that the king had com- 
manded a genei^ massacre of them. They were immediately 
assailed by the mob, and vast nranbers of them murdered. The 
news of tills event soon spread, and similar massacres took place 
all over England. At York 500 Jews took refuge in the castle, 
and, rather than allow either themselves or their riches to fell 
into the hands of their enemies, they first committed their 
treasures to the flames, and then massacred each other. 

The national hatred of the Jews was at this time greatly 
fostered by the belief that they assisted the Saracens. 

3. The third Crusade was now going on, and 
Richard determined to join it. To ohtain money for 
this purpose, he sold the high ofiBces of state and 
royal domains, laid heavy fines on his suhjects, and 
released the king of Scotland from his vassalage for 
10,000 marks. 

Many of the inhabitants of towns belonging to the king took 
this opportunity of combining to purchase them, and Richard 
is reported to have said, that he would have sold London if he 
could only have found a purchaser. 

4. With the money thus raised he equipped a large 
army, and set out for Palestine. On his voyasje he 

8ix>pped at Messina, to join t"hft axmy o^ "PlaiU^ 
Augustus of France, and there mamed ^e^^x\^?,^Tv^w 
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He then proceeded to Cyprus, and having conquered 
it, cast Isaac its king into prison, loaded with silver 
chains. On account of these delays, the English did 
not reach Palestine until nearly a year after their de- 
parture from England. Philip's army had separated 
from them on the way, and, on Richard's arrival, was 
besieging Acre. The two armies then united, and in 
a few days took the city. Richard stayed in Palestine 
about sixteen months, and during this period obtained 
several victories over the Saracens, His allies, how- 
ever, gradually deserted him, and in 1192, he con- 
cluded a truce with the Saracen emperor Saladin, 
which gave permission to all Christian pilgrims to 
visit the Holy City unmolested. 

5. Richard now determined to return. 'On his way 
home he was attacked by pirates, taken prisoner, and 
landed by them at the head of the Adriatic Sea. In 
passing through Vienna, his concealed rank was dis- 
covered, and Leopold duke of Austria, his old enemy, 
caused him to be arrested and thrown into prison. 

This enmity originated in Leopold's offended vanity. After 
the capture of Tyre, he had placed his banner on the walls 
by the side of the English one, at which Richard was so 
annoyed that he caused the Austrian flag to be taken down, 
torn, and thrown into the city sewer. 

6, Henry VI, emperor of Germany purchased the 
royal prisoner, and removed him to a fortress on the 
Rhine, probably hoping to obtain a large ransom for 
his release. Here he remained two years, while his 
ofificers in England collected his ransom, a sum fixed 
at 100,000 crowns. 

Great delays were made in completing the sum, which Hichard 
bitterly complained of. In the following verses, composed when 
in prison, Richard alludes to this neglect : — 

** I have many friends, but they give meagerly ; shame to 
them, that for want of ransom I have been prisoner two years. 

«* Let my men and my barons know, that no companion of 
mine, were he ever so poor, would I leave in prison for the 
sake of gold. I say not this in reproach, bwt I «kv %^^ ^ , 
piisoner," 
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Queen Eleanor took the money herself to Grermany, 
and returned with her son, a.d. 1194. 

An old legend states, that the place of his captivity was dis- 
covered by Blondel, a French minstrel, who after playing an 
air of Richard's composition beneath the walls of the castle, 
heard the air repeated from within, and thence concluded that 
the singer must be Richard himself. 

7. During Richard's absence in Palestine, John had 
seized on the throne, and had spread a report that his 
brother was dead ; but on Richard's return, he was 
banished, and his estates confiscated. It was not 
long, however, before his generous brother again re- 
stored him to favour. 

John had been chiefly instromental in the detention of his 
brother. He and the king of France had even offered one 
thousand marks in silver to the emperor, for every month of 
Richard's captivity, or 150,000 marks if he would transfer him 
to their custody altogether. 

8. After staying a few months in England, Richard 
crossed over to France, and engaged in a war with 
Philip, who had tried to seize on his continental 
possessions. In besieging the castle of Chaluz, be- 
longing to one of his rebellious ISTorman barons, he is 
said to have been shot by an arrow, which was so un- 
skilfully extracted that death ensued. 

AccordiDg to an old legend, the name of the person who shot 
the king was Bertrand de Gourdon. He was afterwards taken 
prisoner by the English, and, on being brought to the king's 
death-bed, was asked by Richard why he shot him. Bertrand 
replied, **Yon killed, with your own hands, my father and 
brother, and you intended to hang me: I am now in your 
power, satisfy your revenge." Ridiard was so pleased with 
this bold answer that he ordered him to be set free. This 
request was unheeded by the English general, and Bertrand 
was flayed alive and then hanged. 

9. Richaid was tall, fair, and remarkably strong. 
He had light hair, and vivacious blue eyes. He was 
brave, chivalrous, and accomplished, and on accoxmt 
of his courage was called Coeur de Lion. 

In this reign coats of arms were fiixst intioduci^ vd\.q ^iv%* 
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land. They originated with the crnaeders, who adopted varioas 
devices for the purpose of distinction. Richard bore on hig 
shield three lions, which are still retained in the royal arms. 

CSommerce was greatly advanced by the crusades, 
and Eichard enacted some wise laws for the regulation 
of maritime affairs, but he greatly impoverished his 
country by the heavy levies which were necessary to 
carry on the French wars. In two years he raised 
for this purpose upwards of 1,000,000?. 

10. Coatempoittry Sovereigns, and Great MeiL-^Scot- 
iand, William I. ; France, Philip II. ; Saladin, " the 
conqueror of the East ; " Eobin Hood,i sometimes 
styled the earl of Huntingdon, a famous outlaw ; 
William Longbeard, a demagogue leader, hanged at 
Tyburn, "for having," says an old historian, "em- 
braced the defence of the poor and truth." 



JOHN, suBNAMED LACKLAND. 
Bom A.D. 1166 ; Reigned 17 Years (1199-1216). 

1, Family. — John was the youngest son of Henry II. 
He was twice married: first to Joanna, daughter of 
the earl of Gloucester, and afterwards to Isabella of 
Angoul6me. By his first marriage he had no children, 
but by his second he had three sons and three daugh- 
ters — ^Henry IH., Richard king of the Eomans, Ed- 
mund, Jane, married to Alexander II. of Scotland, 
Eleanor, married to the earl of Leicester, and Isabella, 
mairied to Frederict II. of Germany. 

2. Ohxoniole.— John had no lineal right to the 
throne, the true heir by descent being Arthur, son of 
John's elder brother Geoffrey, but he had little diffi- 
culty in getting himself crowned. 

Ab soon as Richard wa» dead, John circulated a report that 
his brother had nominated him^ in his last will, as his successor, 
and had revoked all former wills in favour of Arthur, 

This had Utile influence on the barons, w\io ^3l iio\. '^^\.\q^ 
apoa the crown as hereditary, but as b^g at \iwai o^xl ^£a- 
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posal. John was therefore declared king by their consent, 
and not by any lineal right, 

3. Philip of France supported the claim of Arthur, 
who was at this time only twelve years of age ; but in 
the war which ensued the young prince was taken 
prisoner, and it is generally supposed that he was 
shortly after murdered, a.d. 1202. 

The mode of his death is unknown. Some say that he was 
stabbed by John in the castle at Rouen, and then thrown into 
the Seine. Others say that he lost his life in attempting to 
escape over the city walls. 

4. Philip then summoned John to appear at Paris, 
as his vassal, to he tried for the alleged murder. On 
his refusal, his continental possessions were declared 
forfeited, and he himself was pronounced a felon. This 
sentence was speedily carried out, and by a.d. 1206 
Grascony and Guienne were the only English posses- 
sions left in France. 

At first John seemed disposed to attend his trial, and sent 
his ambassador to learn from Philip if \e could travel thither 
immolested. The French king replied "Willingly.'* **And 
can he return so ? " asked the ambassador. ** If the judgment 
of his peers permit him,*' said Philip. 

5. In 1208 John had a serious quarrel with the pope. 
It originated in a dispute about the election of the 
archbishop of Canterbury. The pope had authorized 
the monks of Canterbury to choose Stephen Langton 
for their primate, but John refused to admit him into 
his kingdom, and banished the monks for appealing to 
the Roman pontiff without his permission. For this 
act of defiance the kingdom was then laid under an 
interdict. 

For six years all the churches in England were closed, the 
rite of bm-ial was denied, and the sacraments were only ad- 
ministered to the dying. The bells were not mog, ditches 
were used as giaves, and all sports were prohibited. 

6. John was not moved by this, and in 1212 the 
jpqpe excommnniQaXedL him, abBoV'^e^V\s» sv3\>\^0y& i\^"cx. 
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their allegiance, and called on all Christian princes to 
unite in dethroning him. Philip of France was au- 
thorized to invade England, and was promised a 
pardon for all his sins if he was successful in the 
enterprize. Before Philip, however, could employ the 
large fleet and army, which he was preparing, John 
yielded to the pope, and the sentences of interdict and 
excommunication were then revoked. 

The abject nature of John's submission may be seen from 
the following oath which he then took: — "I, John, king of 
England and lord of Ireland, give to the church of Rome, to 
Pope Innocent and his successors, the kingdom of England, and 
all other prei-ogatives of my crown. I will hereafter hold 
them as the pope's vassal. I promise to pay him a tribute of 
a thousand marks yearly ; seven hundred for England and three 
hundi'ed for Ireland." 

7. Philip was now commanded hy the pope to dis- 
band his fleet and army. He refused, but his fleet 
was soon after completely defeated by the English, 
and a truce was then concluded for five years. 

8. The overbearing' conduct and tyrannical govern- 
ment of John led to great disaffection among his 
nobles. They at last determined to limit his power, 
and, assisted by Stephen Langton the new archbishop, 
drew up a charter for the redress of their grievances 
and the establishment of their privileges. John at 
first refused to sign it, but the barons were too power- 
ful to be opposed, and he at length complied with their 
demand at Runuymede, near Staines, a.d. 1215, 

This document is called Magna Charta, or the Great Charter. 
Among other things which it forbade, were the levying of certain 
taxes without the consent of the national council, the imprison- 
ment of a freeman until judged by his peers according to the 
laws of the land, and all bribery in the courts of justice. It 
also enacted, that all freemen should be alloweii to leave or 
xetum to the kingdom at will, that there should be only one 
standard for weights and measures throughout the kingdom, 
and that merchants should be freed from all tolls and im- 
positions. 

,9, As soon 03 John could assemble an ana^ V^ cwa^- 
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menced war with his barons, who, in despair, offered 
the crown to Louis the dauphin of France. A 
French army accordingly landed at Sandwich, and 
John was obliged to retreat northwards. In crossing 
the Wash his baggage and treasures were completely 
swept away by the tide, and he died shortly after at 
the castle of Newark, probably of a fever. 

Some say that be was poisoned by a monk at Swinestead 
Abbey, where he had stopped to procure some refreshment. 

10. John was tall and well-shaped, ** but of a sour 
and angry countenance." In character he was mean, 
cruel, profligate, and perfidious. 

The Jews were cruelly persecuted in this reign. John not 
only extorted from them their treasures, but ii^uently re- 
warded his favourites by absolving them from the payment 
of all debts due to Jewish creditors. From one Jew, named 
Isaac of Bristol, he demanded 10,000 marks, and, on his refusal, 
he ordered that one of his teeth should be drawn every day 
TintH the money was foiihooming. This command was enfonsed, 
and the Jew lost seven teeth before he consented. 

11. Contomporary SoyereigiiB, amd €hrest M01L— Scot- 
land, William I., Alexander II. ; France, Philip Au- 
gustus ; Pandulph, the pope's legate to John ; William 
Longsword earl of Salisbury, a great military and 
naval hero; Robert Fitz-Walter, who headed the 
barons in their revolt, under the title of " Marshal of 
the army of God ; " Stephen Langton. 



HEKRY ni., OF WIN'CHESTER. 
Bom A.D. 1207 ; Reigned 68 Years (1216-1272). 

1, Pamily.— Henry was the son of John and Isa- 
bella. He married Eleanor of Provence, sumamed 
"the Beautiful,'' and had four children, Edward I., 
Edmund, titular king of Sicily, Margaret, n:iarried to 
Alexander III. of Scotland, and Beatrix. 

2, Caironiole.— Within a few days after John's death 
the army caused prince Henry t/o \^ cto^jraftftL, "5^^ 
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was at this time only ten years of age, and William, 
earl of Pembroke, was appointed regent during his 
nrinoriiy. 

It was chiefly owing to this nobleman's influence that Henry 
fonnd himself thus easily seated on the throne. " We have 
lightly persecuted the father," said Pembroke, in addressing the 
nobles, ** but this child is innocent of his father's doings ; where- 
fore let us appoint him our king, and cast the yoke of foreign 
servitude from us." 

3. Ilie army of Louis soon dwindled away, and 
in 1217 Pembroke defeated the remnant at lincoln. 
Louis then made peace with him, and returned to 
France. During the next two years the country en- 
joyed great quiet, and the regent made many useful 
reforms. 

Magna Charta was reconfirmed ; all castles bnilt during the 
late wars were ordered to be demolished : many of the fbiesta 
were thrown open, and their most stringent laws abdiished. 

4. Pembroke died ajd. 1219, and the government 
of the country was then divided between Peter des 
Koches, the French bishop of Winchester^ and Hubert 
de Burgh, a brave noble. 

The former was Henry's tutor, and in this capacity had 
great influence over him. He only employed it, however, to 
instil foreign prejudices into his pupil's mind and to gratify his 
own rapacity. According to an old writer " he look«i more to 
lucre than to -S'^ Zuke, and more to marks than to St. Mark.** 
De Burgh had been a faithful friend of John, and had greatly 
dktingaished himself by defeating the Frendi fleet, a.d. 1217. 

5. A rivalry soon sprang up between Des Boches 
and De Burgh, which led to numerous plots. But in 
1223 the pope gave permission to Henry to take the 
government into his own hands; and shortly after 
Des Boches went on a pilgrimage to Palestine. His 
rival continued in power until a.d. 1232, "^hen, in 
consequence of the failure of an expedition to Franoe, 
he fell into disgrace. He was also charged wiiii mis- 
appropriating public money, and being "vxTis^"a \fi <2^e»s. 
biamelf, be Bedaocretlj from ooTixt. 
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He took refuge in a parish church, but was followed and 
dragged out hj tiie king's officers. A smith was then sent for 
to construct some fetters for the prisoner; but the humUfi 
mechanic refused the pffice, declaring that he would prefer ihe 
worst of deaths to the shame of forging fetters for the braye 
man who had defeated the French at sea. 

Hubei*t was then imprisoned, and his estates were seized. 
He tdtimately effected his escape, and became reconciled to the 
king, but he never again occupied his former post. 

6. Des Roches returned about the time of his rivjtl's 
disgrace, and again became Henry's chief adviser, 
But his rapacity soon disgusted the English nobles, 
and the king was obliged by them to banish the 
favourite and his foreign associates. 

7. In 1236 Henry married Eleanor, daughter of the 
count of Provence, and, in her train, foreigners once 
more returned to England, upon whom were bestowed 
the chief dignities of the realm. 

To satisfy the extravagances of his favourites, Henry was 
obliged to resort to the most illegal methods of raising money. 
Magna Charta was neglected, and the Jews were unjustly 
charged with crimes to afford a pretext for confiscating their 
wealth. ** Aaron, the rich Jew of Lincoln," had to pay on one 
occasion a £ne of 4000 marks, and on another, one of 3000. 

8. By 1258 the king's pecuniary diflHculties had be- 
come so embarrassing that he was obliged to convene a 
parliament. It met at Westminster, and Henry there 
pledged himself to rule better for the future, where- 
upon the barons promised to give him their assistance. 

When he first entered amongst them, he asked, on seeing that 
they were clad in armour, if he were a prisoner. Bigod 
replied, " Not so, but your foreign favourites and your own 
extravagance have brought this country into great misery; 
wherefore we demand, that the government be entrusted to a 
committee of bishops and barons, that they may correct abuses 
and enact good laws." To this proposal Henry assented. 

9. Pafliament met at Oxford in the course of a 
month, and a committee of government was appointed, 
consisting of twenty-four members, half being selected 
by the king, and half by the barons. Simon de 

Montfort earl of Leicester, "waa -plaLce^ sA. ^ea \ifta^» 
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The first measared of this comiiiittee were the 
l»niahTnent of the foreign courtiers, and the appoint- 
ment of natives to the governorship of the royal 
castles. Unhappily the harons soon hecame spht up 
into factions. Henry took advantage of this, and 
in 1262 he informed the committee that he should 
resume the reins of government. 

This parliament, unjastly called The Mad Parliament, closely 
resembled our modem representative assembly, four knights 
being elected by the freeholders of each county to assist in ihe 
legislature. 

10. The barons now determined to resort to arms, 
and they completely defeated Henry at Lewes, a.d. 
1264. The king and prince Edward were taken pri- 
soners with many royalist nobles. Leicester then 
issued writs, directing each county, city, and borough, 
to send " two discreet, loyal, and honest men" to par- 
liament, for the purpose of deciding what measures 
should next be taken. Peace was soon established, 
but a defection of some of the nobles and the escape 
of prince Edward from prison, led to a renewal of the 
war. Leicester and his army were defeated by the 
young prince at Evesham (1265), and Henry once 
more recovered authority. 

De Montfort was slain in the battie, and most of his illus- 
trious adherents. He was long venerated by the people, and 
affectionately spoken of as ** Sir Simon the Righteous." 

Henry was a prisoner in the camp of the barons during the 
battle, and, being encased in armour, was not recognized hj the 
victorious royalists, who were about to despatch him when 
he saved himself by exclaiming, ** I am Henry of Winchester, 
your king ! " 

11. By degrees the kingdom settled down into a 
state of peace, and in 1270 prince Edward took ad- 
vantage of the country's tranquillity to join Louis !of 
France in a crusade to Palestine. Before he returned 
Henry had died, a.d. 1272.'* 

Henry was of middle stature and powerful frame, gentle and 
{orgiying, hut superstitions and destitute oi eivet^. \tl^\?» 
j^gB Cumberland was annexed to England (l^'Sn^, \.f«N. \ii 
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ordeal abolished, and a charter granted to Newcastle £or the 
digging of coal; this is the first mention of that fatH 
England. 

12. Contenipiwajieg.— Scotland, Alexander 11., Alex- - 
nader in. ; France, Philip II., Louis VIII., Louis EX.; 
Des Roches ; De Burgh ; Simon de Montfort ; Roger 
Bacon, a Franciscan friar, and famous experimental 
philosopher ; Robert of Gloucester and Matthew 
Paris, historians ; Grosseteste, a great divine. 

GOYERNMENT, INSTITUTIONS, CUSTOMS, ETC., 
OF THE NORMANS. 

1, Govemmcnt. — The power of the crown was greatly 
extended after the Conquest, and most of the Norman 
kings oppressed the people by illegal taxation. 

** God sees the wretched people," says an old writer, "most 
unjustly oppressed ; first they are despoiled of their possessions, 
then butchered. Whoever had any property lost it by heavy 
taxes and unjust decrees." 

Justice was frequently sold, and fines were imposed 
for the most trivial offences. 

Thus we find a bishop condemned to pay a tun of wine for 
not reminding King John to present a girdle to the countess of 
Albemaiie. 

The power of legislating lay in the king and the 
great council, but the former frequently over-stepped 
his prerogative, and dispensed with legal forms. 

Thus Henry II. banished about four hundred of the friends 
and relatives of Becket entirely on his own authority. 

2. InBtitTitionB.— Most of the Saxon law-courts 
were retained by the Normans, the chief innovations 
being the erection of ecclesiastical courts, and a tri- 
bunal called The King's Court, which took cognizance 
of matters too important to^be decided on in the 
inferior law courts. 

The King's Court was afterwards divided into the Courts of 
King's Bench, Common Pleas, Exchequer, and Chancery. 

trbe Feudal System, thougji loiig "^owx \o VSaa 
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•Saxons, was not perfectly orgtmized in England until 
t^e Conquest. According to this system William 
"^i^as looked upon as the original owner of all the lands 
in his kingdom ; and no man possessed any property 
"but what had been bestowed upon him for feudal 
services. In the year 1086 the king summoned all 
•Vfho held lands directly or indirectly from him, to 

Salisbury, in order to do him homage for their feuds 

and to swear an oath of fealty. 

Homage was done by the vassal's kneeling down, ungirt and 
uncovered, before his lord, and holding his hands between those 
of the latter, and then professing that <* he did fi:om that day 
forth, become his man" 

The services required from all vassals by their lords 
were the following : — ^military service, sometimes com- 
muted for scutage-money ; faithful counsel ; and the 
payment of certain sums called Aids, which might 
be demanded on three particular occasions, viz.': when 
the lord was a prisoner and wished to be ransomed, 
at the marriage of his eldest daughter, and at tho 
knighthood of his eldest son. 

The other privileges of the lord were as follow : — 
he could claim a certain sum called a Relief when the 
heirs of his vassals came into their estates ; he could 
take possession of the estate of a minor tmtil he was 
of age ; he could control the marriage of his wards, 
and exact heavy fines if his views were not followed ; 
he could administer justice on his own estates, and 
could wage private warfare against his neighbours. , 

3. Social Grades.— The landholders may be divided 
into those who held their lands directly from the 
crown, and who were called tenants in capite, and 
those who held them indirectly^ i. e, who were vassals 
of the tenants in capite. 

Beneath the landholders were'^ the villeins, who 
occupied a position between that of the Saxon slave 
and ceorl. They were generally Saxons, and could 
be sold by their lords as slaves. 

4, Arts and Commerce. — CliUTcli 3iTc\n\j&c\Ail^ ^^ 
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tained a high state of perfection amongst the Nonnans, 
and some of our finest cathedrals date from this period. 
Agriculture was greatly improved by the Norman and 
Flemish husbandmen, but no important manufactures 
were introduced. The chief exports were wool, slaves, 
leather, com, tin, and lead ; the chief imports, gold 
and silver, silks, fur, spices, wines, and precious stones. 

6. CoBtume, fte. — The Normans were fond of expen- 
sive dresses of the most extravagant shapes, and, al- 
though the clergy were opposed to it, adopted the Saxon 
fashion of wearing the hair in long flowing ringlets. 

In 1102 Anselm ordered that all persons wearing long hair 
should have it cropped so as to show the ears and eyes. About 
the same time Henry I. suffeiied his locks to be shorn, and 
issued an edict commanding his subjects to follow his example. 

The Normans had only two daily meals, viz. 
dinner at nine in the morning, and supper at five in 
the afternoon. They were fond of luxurious living, 
and Becket is said to have given a sum equal to 
seventy-five pounds for a dish of eels. 

The favourite sports and pastimes of the nobility at 
this period were hunting, hawking, and the tourna- 
ment ; of the peasantry, archery, wrestling, running, 
feats of strength, and sword exercise. 

6. Education. — Schools were greatly multiplied by 
the Normans, and the instruction given in them was 
of a superior character. 
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PLANTAGENET IjJKE—cmtinued. 

^^ARD I., suBNAMED LONGSHANKS. 

Bom A.D. 1239 ; Reigned 35 Years (1272-1307). 

-w^^amily. — 1. Edward was the eldest son of Henry III. 
^«? 'Veas twice married ; first to Eleanor of Castile and 
,^^r her death to Marguerite of France. By his first 
^yfe he had fifteen children, one of whom was Edward 
^ Caernarvon ; by his second he had two sons. 

Eleanor, died in 1290, while on her way with Edward to 
Scotland. Her body was brought back to Westminster ; and, 
^t each place where the procession stopped, the king caused a 
■^e cross to be erected. Three of these memori^ still re- 
^liain, viz., those at Geddington, Northampton, and Waltham. 

Chroxiicle. — 2. As soon as Edward returned from 
Palestine, he determined on the conquest of Wales 
and Scotland, so as to bring the whole island under 
one rule. He commenced this project by commanding 
Xlewellyn, prince of Snowdon, who, in the late reign, 
liad assisted the rebellious nobles, to render him 
liomage. This was refused ; and Edward immediately 
sidvanced into Wales with a large army, to reduce his 
vassal to submission. 

Wales was at this thne divided into three princedoms, Snow- 
^n, Powis, and South Wales, each of which was governed by 
a native ruler. Many attempts had been made by previous 
sovereigns to subdue the principality, but with no success, 
llewellyn did not deny the duty of paying homage, but re- 
. fused it as long as his betrothed bride, the daughter of Lei- 
oester, was detained by Edward in prison. 

The Welsh prince and his subjects slowly retreated 
tx) their mountain strongholds ; but they were so com- 
pletely hemmed in by Edward's forces, that they were 
"ultimately forced through famine to sue for peace. 
The humiliating terms of this treaty again led the 
"Welsh to revolt ; and David, the brother of Llewellyn, 
>yho had previously sided with the E»ii^Y\^\v, t^qtw 
jomed his fellow-countryrnQR in their glonoAia ft\x\3L%^^ 
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for independence. They obtained some considerable 
successes at first, but the superior numbers of the En- 
glish and Gascons at length compelled them to sub- 
mit. Llewellyn was surprised, when unarmed, by 
some English knights, who were ignorant of his rank, 
and slain. His head was then sent to London, AJ). 
1282. 

A prophetical tradition was current among the Welsh that 
Llewellyn should be crowned at London. Edward, in ridieole 
of this, caused the head to be crowned with willows, and thns 
carried through the streets of the city. Soon after David was 
taken prisoner, and put to a most horrible death. Edward's 
barbarous cruelty did not stop here. The Welsh bards were 
forbidden to follow their profession, and many of them were 
massacred. 

Great numbers of the Welsh nobles preferred exile to a leas 
of independence, and emigrated to France, where thdr de- 
scendants, who bear the names of Gallois and Le GalloiB, are 
still very numerous. 

The ancient line of Welsh princes was now extinct; 
and the country lapsed in consequence to Edward as 
lord-superior. To reconcile the people to his govern- 
ment, he permitted them to adhere to their old 
customs ; and greatly encouraged commerce in all the 
chief Welsh towns. 

The English laws were introduced, and the country was di- 
vided into shires : but it did not send members to parliamoit 
until the time of Henry VIII, 

3. Edward next turned his attention to Scotland, 
the throne of which had become vacant, and was 
claimed by thirteen competitors. The chief of these 
.were John Baliol and Robert Bruce, two Anglo-NOT- 
man barons, who had settled in Scotland. 

Baliol was grandson of the eldest daughter of the Earl of 
Huntingdon, who, had he been living, would have been the 
true heir to the throne. Bruce was son of the second daughter. 

The Scotch parliament appealed to Edward to arbi- 
trate between them. Accordingly he summoned the 
Scotch barons and prelates to ^oi\ittai ^^2^^)^ vsA^ 
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after they had recognized him as lord paramount, he 
decided in favour of Baliol, who thereupon did homage 
to him and was crowned. Baliol soon grew dissatis- 
fied with the English king's treatment of him ; and 
in 1296 declared his independence, hanished the 
English from Scotland, and commenced war. Edward 
immediately marched against him, took him prisoner, 
and sent him to the Tower. He then returned to 
England, leaving Warenne, Earl of Surrey, behind 
him to act as regent. 

Sdward brought with him on his retnm from Scone the 
fianous coronation stone, which is now placed beneath the coro- 
nation chair in Westminster Abbey. According to a foolish old 
tiadition, it was the stone on which Jacob rested his head at 
BetheL Baliol wm permitted, after two years' captivity, to 
zetom to Normandy, where he died« AJ). 1305. 

4. The Scots soon threw off the English yoke, and, 
raider Sir William Wallace, a brave patriot, defeated 
Warenne at Stirling, a.d, 1297. 

Cressingham, the English lord-treasttrer of Scotland, was 
dbin in this battle; and so much was he hated, that the 
Scotch flayed his body, and preserved portions of his skin as 
memorials of their victory and revenge. 

Edward was at this time in Flanders, engaged in a 
war with France ; and Wallace took advantage of his 
absence to invade the northern counties of England. 
The English king, however, soon returned, advanced 
into Scotland, and defeated the Scotch at Falkirk, a.d. 
1298. Famine speedily compelled the English to re- 
COF06S the border ; and, for some years after, Edward 
was occupied in his disputes with Philip IV. In 1303 
they were terminated by a treaty, which stipulated 
that Guienne should be given up to the English, and 
thit Isabella, the French king's daughter, should 
many prince Edward. 

Edfward then marched into Scotland again, and took 
Stirling after a siege of two months. 

Tke goyemor and twenty-five of "kua cciDrpK)I\Qni% ^«fc 
•km^t be&re Edward, faarefi)oted, aai -wV^ W^Xiisnk icwos^ 
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their necks. They implored his fevour, but he answered "I 
have no favour for you ; you must surrender at pleasure." To 
this they agreed. ** Then," said he, ** my pleasure is that you 
be hanged as traitors." They replied " We are all guilty ; 
we all throw ourselves on your mercy." Edward could not 
forbear weeping at this touching sight, and conmiuted their 
, punishment to imprisonment. 

Wallace fell into the hands of the English soon 
after ; and was then brought to London, where he was 
executed, a.d. 1305. 

5. In the following year Robert Bruce, grandson of 
the rival of Baliol, re-opened the war, and was crowned 
king at Scone. English forces were sent against him, 
and were so far successful that he was compelled to 
seek refuge in Ireland. Edward himself set out for 
Scotland ; but only reached Burgh-on-the-Sands, near 
Carlisle, where he died, a.d. 1307. 

Before his death he gave orders that the Scotch war shonld 
be prosecuted, and that his bones should be carried at the 
head of the army. He also requested his son never to allow 
Gaveston (the young prince's favourite) to return from banish- 
ment. 

6. Edward was tall and well-featured. He derived 
his surname from the disproportionate length of his 
legs. He was brave and sagacious, but ambitious and 
revengeful. 

In this reign the Jews were banished from England, and 
their property confiscated. They did not return till the time 
of the Protectorate. As lending money on usury had been 
forbidden to Englishmen, numerous Lombard merchants came 
to London to supply their place. They resided chiefly in the 
street still called from them Lombard-street. 

To carry on the numerous wars of this reign very heavy 
taxes were laid on the people, especially on the clergy. In 
1297 Edward outlawed the latter body, and confiscated their 
property. The Archbishop of Canterbury is said to have oflfi- 
ciated, during this outlawry, as a country curate. In addition 
to the regular taxes, many illegal impositions were levied, 
called tallageft. The barons at length rose against this op- 
presaion, and compelled the Idng to coi\&na VK« QiT«dX C;\kSx\Ks. 
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CkmtemporarieB. — 7. Scotland, Alexander III., Mar- 
^ret, Baliol, Robert I. ; France, Philip III., Philip IV. ; 
Warenne, Earl of Surrey; Duns Scotus, a famous 
schoolman. 

At the Reformation the writings of this great man fell out 
of favour; and his admirers were opprobriously called Dunses 
or Dunsemen. Hence the modem word ** dunce.** 



EDWARD II., OP CAERNARVON. 

Bom A.D. 1284 ; Reigned 20 years (1307-1327). 

FamUy. — 1. Edward was the eldest surviving son of 
the late sovereign. He married Isabella, daughter of 
Philip the Fair, and had four children : — Edward III. ; 
John, who died young ; Jane, married to David king of 
Scotland, and Eleanor. 

Chronide. — 2. Edward showed little respect for the 
last wishes of his father. The war was abruptly 
brought to a close ; Gaveston was recalled, and the 
money which had been voted for the war was be- 
stowed upon him. This favourite was especially ob- 
noxious to the barons ; and they again procured his 
banishment. But he returned, and was seized by the 
confederate barons, who thereupon caused him to be 
beheaded, at a place still called Gaversike, in War- 
wickshire. 

Edward had made him Earl of Cornwall and had enriched 
him with the treasures of his father. He was brave but in- 
solent, and took a pleasure in nicknaming the barons. The Earl 
of Lancaster he called " the great hog •** the Earl of Pembroke 
" Joseph the Jew ;" and the Earl of Warwick, /* the black dog of 
Arden." The latter is said to have sworn, in consequence, 
that the favourite should " feel the black dog's teeth." 

3. Bruce, encountering no resistance, took all the 
English garrisons in Scotland except Stirling. To pre- 
serve this, Edward marched against the ^co\ft\i ^\. "Oc^a 
he^ of 100,000 men ; but he was toUWj ^efe^N^^^X. 
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the battle of Bannockbum (1314:) ; and Stirling then 
surrendered. 

Edward escaped with great difficulty, and never hailed ia 
his flight till he reached Dunbar. So confident had he been 
of success, that he had brought with him a poet to celelNiite 
his anticipated victory. Unfortunately the poet was taksn 
prisoner ; and Bruce compdled him to write a poem celebratiDg 
the English defeat. 

The war lasted for some years, but the Scotch were 
uniformly successful; and a truce was at last con- 
cluded, which recognized Bruce as an independent 
sovereign. 

4. After Gaveston's death, Edward chose for his 
favourites the two Despensers, father and son. Their 
immense influence over the king inspired the other 
nobles with jealousy, and led to a confederacy against 
them. The barons flew to arms, and demanded their 
dismissal ; but Edward defeated them at Borough- 
bridge in Yorkshire (1322) ; and caused their leader, 
the Earl of Lancaster, to be beheaded. Many of those 
nobles who escaped fled to France. 

6. Isabella the queen, who lived on very unhappy 
terms with her husband, was equally opposed to the 
favourites ; and, while on a visit to her brother, joined 
a conspiracy of the exiled nobles to depose Edward 
and remove the Despensers. They landed in England 
with a small army ; and Edward, after concealing him- 
self for some time in Wales, surrendered himself to 
Isabella. The Despensers were taken prisoners and 
executed ; the father at Bristol, and the son at Here- 
ford. A parliament was assembled in 1327, and Edward 
was then formally deposed, his son being appointed to 
succeed him. He was removed after his capture to 
Berkeley Castle, in Gloucestershire, where he was 
cruelly murdered. 

This crime was committed at the command of Mortimer, 
sad /3!it>hsbly with the connivance of the queen, over whom he 
had gained a pernicious influence. 
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6. In feature and height Edward resembled his 
fatiier ; but he was very unlike him in other respects, 
being indolent, cowardly, and a slave to his passions. 

In this reign the Knights Templars, on account of their 
avarice and corraption, were suppr^sed by a papal bull, issued 
in 1313. They suffered the most honible cruelties, both in 
England and France, and were frequently put to the toiiure. 

Contemporaries. — 7. Scotland, Robert I. ; France, 
Philip IV., Louis X., Philip V., Charles IV. ; Piers 
Gaveston ; Hugh Despenser ; Roger Mortimer, Earl of 
March ; William Tell, the great Swiss patriot. 



EDWAED m., OF WINDSOR. 

Bom A.D. 1312 J Reigned 50 years (1327-1377). 

Family. — 1. Edward was the eldest son of the late 
king. He married Philippa of Hainault, and had ten 
children, the chief of whom were : — Edward the Rlack 
Prince, so called from the colour of his armour ; Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence ; John of Gaunt or Ghent, so called 
from his hirthplace ; Edmund, Duke of York ; and 
Thomas of Woodstock. 

From Lionel and Edmund the house of York descended ; 
firom John of Gaunt, by his first wife, the House of Lancaster ; 
and by his third wife the house of Tudor, Thomas was the 
ancestor of the Dukes of Buckingham who suffered death in the 
reigns of Richard IIL and Henry VIII. 

Chronicle. — 2. Edward was only fifteen years of age 
at his accession. A regency was consequently ap- 
pointed to carry on the government, at the head of 
which were Isabella and Mortimer. The latter soon 
became unpopular, and in 1330, when Edward attained 
his majority, he was seized and convicted in parlia- 
ment of the murder of the late king. He was executed 
at Tyburn ; and Isabella was confined for life txi o\Mi 
of her estates in Norfolk, 
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Mortimer was taken at Nottingham Castle, where the sub- 
terranean passage is still shown by which his captors obtainecl 
admission. The governor secretly conducted some soldiers 
through this passage into the castle, where they were joined 
by Edward. They then advanced to Mortimer's room, and, 
after killing two knights who guarded the entrance, seizei 
upon the favourite. Isabella, on hearing the disturbance^ 
rushed to implore her son to spare her ** gentle Mortimer," but 
in vain. She survived this event about twenty-seven years, but 
was never allowed to leave her manor-house. 

3. During the first six years of this reign numeroTW 
attempts were made to place Edward, son of John 
Baliol, on the Scotch throne, These, though favoured 
by the infancy of David Bruce, were generally unsuc- 
cessful. At length Edward espoused the cause of 
Baliol, and defeated the Scotch at Halidon Hill (1333). 
He then set him on the throne, exacted the oath of 
homage, and received from him, in return, a large por- 
tion of the Lowlands. 

David, who was at the time in France, returned in 1341, 
and drove Baliol from the throne, which he never again ob^^ 
tained possession of. 

4. Edward now engaged in a war with France, 
partly from feelings of jealousy, partly on account of 
the assistance which the French had lent to the Scotch 
in the late war, and partly on account of claims which 
he put forward to the French throne. 

From the earliest times, no French sovereign had ever sat 
on the throne, whose claims were derived from a female branch 
of the royal family. It will be seen from the annexed table 
that Edward's claim was opposed to this custom. 

PhUipUI.. the Bold. 



PhUip IV. CbarlM, Count of Vaknii, 

j [ j f PhlHp ^Hval of 

Louis X. Philip v., CbarletlV., ImbeUn « Ed»aar4 Ill.y 

I the Lone. the Fair. Edward II. 

II I 

Jane of 4daiigfaten. 2dattghten. Edward IIL (WmI <i^ P%t7(p.) 
NaTarre. 

Cbmkm, 
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Edward was the grandson of PhUip IV.; his rival was 
nephew. A still stronger objection to Edward's claim was the 
decision of the French States General, that no foreigner could 
reign in France. 

In 1337 Edward demanded tlie French crown, and, 
on being refused, declared war. In the following year 
he invaded France ; but the enterprise proved utterly 
unsuccessful, and in 1340 he returned to England. 
The same year he defeated the French fleet at Sluys, 
in an action which cost the French 30,000 men. The 
most disastrous defeat which the French suffered in 
this war was that of Cressy (1346), where 1200 of 
their knights, 1500 gentlemen, 4000 men-at-arms, and 
30,000 conomon soldders perished. 

In this battle the Black Prince greatly distinguished himself. 
On one occasion he was furiously beset by the enemy ; but 
Edward refused to send him assistance, saying, " Let the boy 
win his spurs ; for I am determined, if it please God, that all the 
glory of the day shall be given to him and to those under him." 

The blind king of Bohemia was found amongst the slain. 
He had ridden into the battle, conducted by two of his knights, 
and had fallen in the act of fighting. " Gentlemen,'' he had said 
to his attendants, ** you are all my people, my friends, and 
brethren in arms this day ; as I am blind, 1 request you to 
lead me so far into the engagement that I may strike one stroke 
with my sword," His crest, three ostrich feathers, and motto, 
** Ich Dien" (I serve), were afterwards adopted by the pi-ince 
of Wales. 

Calais was taken after a siege of nearly twelve 
months (1347), and was retained by the English for 
more than two centuries. 

The inhabitants held out until forced to surrender by famine. 
Edward then demanded that six of the chief citizens should 
come to him with halters round their necks, to deliver up the 
keys of the town, and to undergo what penalties he might 
think fit to determine on. Eustace de St. Pierre, the richest 
merchant in the town, and five others consented to go ; but 
through the intercession of Queen Philippa, it is said, their 
lives were spared. 

A truce was now concluded between Eh^tA «xA 
France, which lasted eight years. 
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5. In the same year that CresBj was fought, Eng- 
land was invaded by David Bruce. He was defeat^ 
by Philippa at Nevill's Cross, near Durham, and taken 
prisoner. 

He was then sent to the Tower, where he remained in im- 
prisonment for eleven years. 

6. In 1348 England was visited by a terrible plague, 
called " The Black Death.'* In London alone 100,000 
i'ell victims to it ; and, on an average, 200 were buried 
daily. The courts of justice were closed, agriculture 
was neglected, and famine, as a consequence, loon 
followed. 

' It is computed that 25,000,000 Europeans were swept away 
by this awful visitation. 

7. At the expiration of the truce (1355) the war 
with France was resumed. The Black Prince ravaged 
the whole of the south of France ; and in 1356 gave 
the French, who were vastly superior in numbers, 
another severe defeat at Poictiers. John, the French 
king, was taken prisoner and brought to London. 

His victor treated him with great civility, and waited upon 
him at table as his esquire. In 1360 '* The Great Peace" 
was concluded with France ; and John was released, on condi- 
tion that he should pay a ransom of 3,000,000 gold crowne, 
and that some of the southern provinces should be ceded to 
Edward. He found it impossible to obtain the money, and re- 
turned to London, where he died (1364). 

8. The Black Prince soon after engaged in a war 
for the support of Pedro the Cruel, who had been ex- 
pelled by his half-brother from the throne of Castile. 
In the campaign which followed, his health was com- 
pletely shattered, and he was obliged to return to Gras- 
cony. In 1361 he was summoned by the French 
king to Paris, to answer the charges of oppression 
brought against him by the nobles of Aquitf^ine. Ho 
replied that he would appear, but with 60,000 warriors 
At his back. War was again resumed^ and did not 
terminate until 1374. 
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This war was nnriced bj no great battles, and was 'on the 
whole fiiToarable to the French. When it was ooncladed, all 
the possessions whidi had been ceded at the Great Peace, ex- 
cept Bordeaux, Bajonne, and Calais, were lost ; and England 
possessed less power in France than she had before the war 
began. The cruelties which were perpetrated in this war, at 
the orders of the Black Prince, are a great stain on his cha- 
racter. On the capture of Limoges he caused 3000 of the 
poor inhabitants of the dtj, men, women, and children, to be 
massacred. He died a.d. 1376. 

9. Edward only outlived his son one year. He was 
courageous, wise, affable, and merciful. In person ho 
was tall, majestic, and of noble aspect. 

In this reign Windsor Castle was built ; the title of duke 
was introdnced ; the Order of the Garter founded ; and tolls 
for the repairs of roads were levied. Cannon were first used 
at Cressy, and contributed very much to the defeat of the 
French. 

The use of the Fren^ language* in the law courts and in 
pablic schools was now discontinued ; and the English tongue 
gradually took its place. 

CoBtemporaries. — 10. Scotland, David I., David II., 
Robert 11. ; France, Charles IV., Philip VL, John, 
CSiarles Y.; Sir John Mandeville, a famous oriental 
tnveller. 

Hb book of travels is one of the earliest specimens of good 
English prose. It is full of the most absurd stories. He 
^paks of men with tails, ci birds capable of carrying elephants 
through the air, and of certain fruits which contuned within 
I live lambs. 



J<An Wiclif (1324-1385), rector of Lutterworth, 
ihe first great English reformer, and the translator of 
the Bible into English; Chaucer (1328-1402), the 
&ther of English poetry ; Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, 
oelebrated Italian writers ; Schwarz, a monk of Co- 

* French was the language spoken by onr English sovereigns down 
to the time of Richard II. William the Oonqtieror tried to learn 
EagliBh, but gave it op in de^utir. Henry 11., when once addtesBRd Va 
]£Bglish by a Welsh peasant thns,—** God hold ye«V^^** ^tt&Nsa^siSo\«i 
'9 uadentaad him, and observed to his sqLUlre Vn Yieniif^ ** .ML\ks2^ 

-^t if beta telling tu his dnaxx»,*' 
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logne, said to be the inventor of gunpowder ; Thomas 
Blanket, a native of Bristol, who first introduced into 
England the art of weaving the article which begis 
his name. 



EICHARD n., OF BORDEAUX. 
Bom A.D, 1366 ; Reigned 22 Years (1377-1399), 

Family. — 1. Richard was the eldest surviving son of 
Edward, the Black Prince. He was twice married: 
first to Anne of Bohemia, and afterwards to Isabella of 
France. He had no issue by either marriage. 

Chronicle. — 2. The young king ascended the throne 
in his eleventh year, but did not actually assume the 
reins of government until his twenty-second. In the 
mean time all state affairs were managed by twelve 
councillors, selected by the Parliament, 

3. In 1381 a poll-tax of one shilling was levied on 
every person above fifteen years of age. This impost 
was violently resisted in the Eastern Counties, and led 
to a serious insurrection of the lower orders. They 
were headed by a mechanic named "Wat the Tyler, 
and by two profligate priests, John Ball and Jade 
Straw. A force of nearly 100,000 Tof them marched 
on London, where they committed the most frightful 
excesses, setting open the prisons, burning the man- 
sions of the nobles, pillaging and murdering in all 
directions. Richard met a portion of the insurgents 
at Mile-end, and having granted them the charters 
they required, they returned peaceably home. 

These charters proclaimed that slavery should be abolished, 
that the rent of land should be reduced to an equal rate, that 
the fairs and markets should be thrown open to ail, and that 
the insurgents should receive full pai-dou. 

On the following day Richard had a conference with 
Wat the Tyler at Smithfield, during which the latter 
was stabbed by Walwortli the \oTd-m«^cyc, viho, seeing 
bim play with the handle oi Ms da^sai, «v\sre^\fc^^^ 
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he was al3oat to assassinate the king. His followers 
immediately bent their bows to avenge his death; 
but Richard rode into the midst of them, exclaiming, 
*'What mean ye, my lieges? Tyler was a traitor. I 
am your king, and 1 will be your leader." The bold- 
ness of the address awed the insurgents ; and they soon 
siter dispersed. 

The immediate cause of Tyler's rebellion was an outrage 
offered by a brutal tax-collector to his daughter. On hearing 
of the insult, Tyler struck the ruffian a mortal blow with his 
hammer. His feilow-yillagers approved the deed, and swore to 
protect him from punishment. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Lord Chancellor, 
with vast numbers of Lombards and Flemings who had settled 
in London, were massacred in this outbreak. 

In spite of the chartei's, 1500 of the insurgents were ex- 
ecuted ; and laws were passed, which rendered the position of 
the peasantry worse than it had been before. 

4. Richard now fell into the hands of favourites, 
^nd lavished upon them his richest estates and highest 
honours. One of these minions, Robert de Vere, was 
made Duke of Ireland ; another, Michael de la Pole, 
was made Earl of Suffolk. This imprudence gave 
great dissatisfaction ; and in 1386 these nobles were 
impeached by Parliament, and Richard was obliged 
to dismiss them. 

A desultory kind of war was carried on with France and 
Scotland about this period. On one occasion Richard ad- 
vanced into the latter country as far as Aberdeen, burning 
Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee on his way. This invasion was 
followed in 1388 by the battle of Otterboume, fought between 
the Scotch Earl Douglas and the English Earl Percy. . It is 
best known as the Battle of Chevy Chase. 

6. On the downfall of Richard's favourites, the 
Duke of Gloucester, his uncle, put himself at the head 
of the government; but, as soon as the young king 
attained his majority, he prepared to avenge himself 
for the treatment he had undergone, and in 1397 
Gloucester was seized, conveyed to CalaAa^ ^jcA \j£i'et^ 
most probably murdered. 
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The particulars of his death are unknown ; bat it is 
rally believed that he was dispatched in some way at the 
command of Bichard. 

6. In the following year a serious quarrel sprang up 
between the Duke of Norfolk and Henry Bolmgbrobe, 
son of John of Gaunt. The former having uttered 
some treasonable remarks concerning the king, Boling- 
broke accused him of it in Parliament : Norfolk denied 
the charge, and it was then resolved to settle the dis- 
pute by single combat. They met at Coventry for the 
-purpose; but, before the encounter commenced, the 
king interposed and forbade it. He . then took the 
matter into his own hands, banishing Norfolk for life, 
and Hereford for ten years. 

Norfolk is said to have died about a year afier, of a broken 
heart, at Venice. 

7. Li 1399 John of Gaunt died. Richard then 
seized on his estates, though he had promised that 
they should descend to BoHngbroke. The latter, on 
hearing this, immediately returned to England in order 
to assert his rights, and was soon joined by thousands 
of his fellow-countrymen. 

This act of injustice, together with the general misgovern- 
ment of the country, made Richaid very unpopular. " The. 
realm, and the good people said, the time is changed upon us 
from good to evil ; ever since the death of good King Edward 
the Third, in whose days justice >vas well kept and ministered : 
in his days there was no man so hardy in England to take a 
hen, or a chicken, or a sheep, without he had paid truly for it; 
and now-a-days, all that we have is taken from us, and yet we 
dare not speak.** 

At the time of this invasion Eichard was in Ireland ; 
and before he could return Henry had collected an 
army of 80,000 men. The king, on landing, threw 
himself into Conway Castle, where he was shortly after 
taken prisoner. 

When brought before Henry, Richard said to him, "Fair 
cousin of Lancaster, you are right welcome." Henry replied, 
** My lord, I have come somewhat before my time : the reason 
whereof I will tell you. Your people com^Aain >;i»*. -^oa have 
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ruled them rerj badQy md Tery rigorously for twenty and two 
years; bat if it please God, 1 will help yoa to govern them 
better than they ha^e been governed iu time past." Richard 
answered, ** ¥air cousin, since it pleaseth you, it pleaseth us 
well." 

8. Kicbard was then sent to London ; where, at the 
request of the Parliament, he resigned the crown to his 
cousin. He was next removed to Pontefract, where 
he was closely imprisoned, and, as is generally sup- 
XKXsed, murdered. 

Some say he was starved to death. According to one account, 
he was mxurdered, after having despatched four oat of his eight 
assailants ; and, according to another, equally improbable, he 
escaped to Scotland, where he lived in disguise for nineteen years. 

9. Eichard was tall and handsome, vain, irresolute, 
and frivolous. 

In this reign the Order of the Bath was instituted, West- 
minster Hall was rebuilt, and the followers of Wiclif began 
to attract notice. The fashions of the period were veiy absurd. 
Boots were worn with toes so long that it became necessary to 
tie them to the knees. Every garment was composed of two 
diflferently coloured materials. The men sometimes wore gowns 
so long that it was difficult to distinguish them from women ; 
and the ladies wore enormous head-dresses, sometimes three 
£eet high, shaped something like a sugar-loaf. 

Ck)nteiiiporarie8. — 10. Scotland, Robert II., Eobert 
in. ; liVance, Charles V., Charles VI. ; John of Gaunt, 
the patron of Chaucer and protector of Wiclif ; William 
of Wyckham, bishop of Winchester, a famous architect ; 
Froissart the historian. 



HOUSE OF LANCASTER, 

HENRY IV. OF BOLINGBROKE. 

Bom A.D. 1366 ; Reigned 14 Years (1399-1413). 

Paiaily. — 1. Henry was son of John of Gaunt and 
cousin of the late king. He was tmce m&m<&^\ ^%^* 
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to Mary, daughter of the Earl of Hereford; and after- 
wards to Jane of Navarre. He had no children by his 
last marriage ; but by the first he had four sons and 
two daughters : Henry of Monmouth ; Thomas, Duke 
of Clarence; John, Duke of Bedford; Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester ; Blanche ; and Philippa, queen of 
Denmark. 

Henry was not the legitimate heir to the throne, as two 
great-grandchildren of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, an elder bro- 
ther of John of Gaunt, were still living. Their claims, how- 
ever, were set aside by Parliament, on account of their in- 
fancy ; and Henry kept the young princes in close confinement 
until they died. To strengthen his title, he declared that 
Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, from whom he was descended 
through his mother Blanche, was the eldest son of Henry.IH., 
but that on account of his deformity, the crown had devolyed 
on his younger brother, Edward I, This story is without 
any foundation. 

Chronicle. — 2. During the first nine years of his 
reign, Henry's repose was disturbed by repeated insur- 
rections, and by the invasions of the Scotch and 
French. Numerous attempts were made upon his 
life, and it was the discovery of one of them, a conspi- 
racy to assassinate him at a tournament held at Oxford, 
which is supposed to have hastened the death of 
Richard. 

3. A war broke out with Scotland in 1401, in the 
course of which the Scotch were defeated at Homildon 
Hill by Percy, Earl of Northumberland, and Hotspur, 
his son (1402). Great numbers of the Scotch nobles, 
among whom was Earl Douglas, were taken prisonere. 
These Henry forbade to be ransomed, though he was 
deeply in debt to the Percies at the time. His prohi- 
bition was consequently neglected; Douglas was set 
at liberty ; and the Percies, in revenge for their treat- 
ment, formed a conspiracy with Owen Glendower, a 
Welsh rebel, for the purpose of dethroning the prince 
whom they had so recently set up. 

Glendower was the great-grandson of Llewellyn. He Bad 
been a &itbM adherent of &chardll., a.Ti<i\iaAx^^Qi i<Q(t «. 
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long time at his court. On the accession of Henry, part of 
his estates had been seized bj Lord Grey, an English baron ; 
and, not being able to obtain any redress for this injory, he had 
set up the standard of revolt. Henry marched against him 
thrice within two years^ and was each time driven back. On 
one of these occasions. Sir Edmund Mortimer, the brother-in> 
law of the Earl of Northumberland, was taken prisoner. Henry 
refused to ransom him, and this widened the breach which 
already existed between him and the great Percy family. 
During his captivity, Mortimer married the daughter of Glen- 
dower, and openly sided with the rebels. 

The Scotch also joined the confederacy against Henry, 
and sent a body of men under Douglas to assist in'the 
rebellion. Hotspur then marched towards Wales; 
but, before he could effect a junction with Glendower, 
Henry attacked and defeated him at Shrewsbury, 
1403. 

Hotspur was slain in the battle, after performiog prodi- 
gies of valour. Douglas was taken prisoner. The Earl of 
Northumberland was not present at the engagement on account 
of illness ; and soon after he received a free pardon for his 
share in the rebellion. Glendower still preserved his inde- 
pendence, and was acknowledged prince throughout Wales. 
He died about 1415, but how, and where, are unknown. 

4. In 1405 another insurrection broke out in the 
north, headed by the Earl of Northumberland, Scrope, 
Archbishop of York, and Lord Mowbray, son of the 
late Duke of Norfolk ; but, through the prompt mea- 
sures of Henry, it was soon suppressed. Percy escaped 
into Scotland ; the other leaders were taken and ex- 
ecuted. 

This is the first instance in English history of a prelate suf- 
fering capital punishment. 

Northumberland returned to England in 1408 and 
headed another rebellion. He was defeated, however, 
and slain in the battle of Bramham Moor, near Tad- 
caster. 

5. Henry was now firilily established on the tlatorci^s 
and^ by an unexpected incident, he"becaina evi^W^^^^a 
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prevent Scotland from ftirthering any more insur- 
rections amongst, his subjects. James, the surviving 
son of Robert III., whilst on his way to France, was 
captured by an English vessel ; and fell into the hands 
of Henry, who detained him prisoner for eighteen 
years. 

Henry is said to have replied, when informed that the joaag 
prince was going into France to learn French, "Well, as I 
know the French language right well, the boy could not have 
fallen into better hands than mine." His education was care- 
fully attended to ; and he soon obtained considerable distinction 
as a poet. During his imprisonment in Windsor Castle he 
formed an attachment for the daughter of the Earl of Somerset, 
whom he saw walking in an adjacent garden ] and, on remaning 
his hberty, he married her. 

6. During the latter part of his life, Henry was 
greatly distressed by the irregularities of his son, who 
is said to have associated with the vilest companions, 
and to have plunged into the wildest excesses. Several 
stories are related of the young prince, which are pro- 
bably exaggerated, but serve to illustrate his cha- 
racter. 

On one occasion, we are told, one of his companions was 
brought before Chief Justice Gascoigne for robbery. The 
prince demanded his release, and, on being refused, struck the 
judge on the face. Gascoigne immediately ordered him to be 
arrested and imprisoned. The royal offender readily submitted ; 
and his father, when he heard of it, exclaimed, " Happy is the 
monarch who has a judge so resolute in the discharge of his 
duty, and a son so ready to submit to the laws I" 

7. Henry died from an attack of epilepsy. He was 
of middle stature and of a severe countenance ; brave 
and vigilant, but superstitious and mean. 

During one of his father's fits, Prince Henry, thinking he 
was dead, took up the crown from the royal bedchamber, and 
carried it away. The king, on recovering consciousness, asked 
him if he wished to rob him. of his royalty even before hi» 
death. The prince replied ** He never had any such thoughts, 
hat, heliev'mg him dead, be had taken the crown as his lawful 
heir, and the only person who had a t\^V. \ft Y^«i^«iA \o '-A.*, 
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DCTcrilidess be thanked God lie nir him again reeoivend, and 
heartUjr wiaiied he might live long to wear it himaelt" 

8. In this reign the Commons greatly increased 
tlieir power, and commenced the practice of demanding 
a redress of grievances before granting subsidies. The 
Wiclifites suffered great persecution under Henry ; and 
one of them. Sir William Sautre, was burnt at Smith- 
field (1401). He was the first English martyr. In 
1410 another Widifite, John Bradby, was burnt for 
his religion. 

Bradby was offered his life if he would recant ; hat he 
steadfastly reiiised. He was then placed in a large Wrel sur- 
rounded with faggots, and bomt. Prince Henry, moved by hia 
awfol agonies, seyeral times begged him to relxact, and even 
offered him a pension for life if he would do so, but in vain. 

The Wiclifites, or Lollards, as they are sometimes called, 
denied the authority of the pope, the efficacy of pilgrimages 
and indulgences, and objected to oonfeasion, invocations to 
saints, the worship of images, and the observance of holydays. 
They admitted the doctrine of purgatory, bat strongly opposed 
the celibacy of the clergy. 

Cannon were first used in England at the siege of 
Berwick ^1406). About this time the gipsies are first 
spoken of in English history. 

Contemporaries. — 9. Scotland, Eobert m., James I. ; 
France, Charles VI. ; Sir Richard Whittington, thrice 
lord-mayor of London, famous for the numerous cha- 
rities which he left ; Thomas Longlands, the author of 
* The Vision of Piers Plowman.' 



HENRY V. OF MONMOUTH. 

Bom 1388; Beigned 9 Years (1413-1422). 

7aiiuly. — 1. Henry was the eldest son of the late 
king, and was born at Monmouth. He married Cathe- 
rine, daughter of Charles VI. of Exance, aii!^ "V^s^Vj 
her one sod, Henry YI. 
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After Henry's death his widow married Owen Tndor, a 
Welsh gentleman. They had three sons, one of whom was the 
fiither of Henry VH. 

Chronicle. — 2. Henry renounced his old associates 
when he ascended the throne ; and chose for his minis- 
ters the faithful councillors of his father. He also 
released the Earl of March from his long confinement, 
and restored the son of Hotspur to the honours and 
estates of his ancestors. These prudent and generous 
measures won him the afifections of his subjects and 
the friendship of his old opponents. 

3. The persecution of the Lollards was resumed in 
the first year of his reign ; and one of the principal of 
them, Sir John Oldcastle, otherwise called Lord Cob- 
ham, was burnt as a heretic. 

He was a brave and distinguished knight, and had formerly 
been a companion of the king. When first seized he was com- 
mitted to the Tower ; but he contrived to escape, and fled into 
Wales, where he concealed himself for several years. In 1417 
he was again captured, brought back to London, and put to 
death on the former charge. At his execution he was offered 
the assistance of a confessor ; but he replied, " God is here pre- 
sent; to Him alone will I acknowledge my sins, from Him 
alone ask or expect pardon." Henry would probably have mi- 
tigated the sentence of Cobham, had it not been for the false 
charge of treason laid against him by the priests. 

4. In 1414 Henry renewed the claim to the throne 
of France, first put forward by Edward III. 

This claim was most unjust ; but the English nobles, like 
their sovereign, were anxious for war, and cared little for the 
right of the case. The state of France at this period was well 
suited for an invasion. Charles YI. was insane, and the French 
court was divided into two factions, the Orleanists and the 
Burgundians, who were perpetually at strife with each other. 
Opposed to both of these factions was the Dauphin, who hoped 
to become sole master by their common downfall. 

Henry was warmly supported by the clergy, and was thus 

addressed by the primate on the subject in Parliament: — 

'* Advance your standard into France, and, with assured hopes 

^f victory, march to conquer those doimniona 'v\a<^ «x% ^^>ax 
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own bj inheritance. There is no true Englishman but is read/ 
to devote his life to so glorious a service ; and in full persoasion 
of the justness of the war, we, the clergy, have granted such a 
sum of money to maintain it as was never given to any of your 
predecessors, and will join all our prayers for the success of 
your arms." 

There is a tradition that the Dauphin replied to Henry's de- 
mand by sending him a load of tennis-balls, implying that he 
was fitter for such sports than for the art of war. 

Finding that his claim was not recognised, Henry 
then demanded that Charles should cede all those 
territories in France which had formerly belonged to 
Henry II., and should give him his daughter Catherine 
in marriage, with a dowry of 2,000,000 crowns. The 
French agreed to the latter demands ; but Henry was 
anxious for war, and rejected his own proposals. In 
1415 he collected an army of 30,000 men at South- 
ampton, and passed over to France, leaving the Duke 
of Bedford at the head of affairs in England. 

Shortly before starting a conspiracy was discovered, the 
object of which was to murder Henry and his brothers, and to 
place the Earl of March on the throne. The Earl of Cambridge, 
Lord Grey, and Lord Scrope were found implicated in it, and 
suffered death in consequence. 

5. Henry opened the campaign by laying siege to 
Harfleur, which, after a defence of five weeks, was 
obliged to surrender. Whilst here the English suf- 
fered so terribly from illness, that the effective army 
was reduced by more than a half. This misfortune 
induced Henry to retreat to Calais. On the way the 
troops underwent great hardships, and were perpetually 
harassed by the enemy. At length the march was 
completely stopped ; and it was resolved that a pitched 
battle should be fought. The French were greatly 
superior in numbers ; but, in spite of this, the English 
gained a most decisive victory. 

In this battle, which was called Agincourt, from the name of 

an adjoining castle, the French lost above 10,000 men, 8000 of 

whom were knights; the English about 1600, am,o\!i%^Vwa 

were the Duke of York and the Earl of SuffoVk.. kxawi^^X. 

the French slain were the Constable, the Bake ^ Mau^^ou, as»^ 
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•seven princes of the royal blood. The Dukes of Orleans and 
Bourbon were taken prisoners. 

The night previous to the fight the French gave themselves 
np to merriment and feasting, fully calculating on victory. 
The English occupied themselves in religious exercises; and 
before commencing the battle, each soldier placed a small pieoe 
■of earth in his mouth, in remembrance that he was mortal and 
formed out of dust. 

Henry fought in the thickest of the combat, and on several 
occasions narrowly escaped death. In one encounter a blow 
aimed at him actually cut off a part of his crown. 

Henry then returned to England, where he was 
most joyfully received. 

6. Two years afterwards he again invaded France 
and reduced Normandy. The rival factions still con- 
tinued to weaken each other ; and the Burgundians in 
1419 called in the protection of Henry. A treaty was 
then concluded at Troyes, by the terms of which 
Catherine, the daughter of Charles VI., was to be 
given him in marriage ; the regency of the kingdom 
was to be intrusted to him during the king's life, and 
he was to succeed to the throne as soon as it should 
become vacant. After being formally installed into 
the regency, Henry and his wife returned to England : 
but he was soon compelled to return to France on 
account of an attempt of the Dauphin to overthrow 
the government he had left behind him. He was 
again successful ; but in the midst of his successes his 
health gave way, and in 1422 he died. His body was 
brought to England, and buried with great magnifi- 
cence in Westminster Abbey. Henry was of middle 
stature, handsome, and engaging. He was brave, 
politic, affable, and clement ; and not only a valiant 
warrior, but also an able statesman. 

In this reign several additional statutes were passed against 
the Lollards. According to one, whoever read the Bible in 
English was liable to the forfeiture of life and property. The 
ordinary revenue of the crown at this period did not amount 
to 60,000/. a year; and, after the expenses of government were 
paid, Henry had not more than about 1S,0Q0/. left. He was, 
coDsequentlj, frequently in debt, nxA N?aa o^ten. ^i^iVi^ga^. >» 
pawn bia cro'wn and jewels. 
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Cd&temporarief. — 7. Scotland, James I. ; France, 
Charles VI. ; Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, and Thomas, 
Earl of Salisbniy, two illostrions English warriors ; 
John Huss and Jerome of Prague, the two great re- 
formers and martyrs of Bohemia ; Walsinghsm, a his- 
torian ; Thomas a Eempis, a £Eunous theologian, bom 
at Cologne, a.d. 1380, author of 'The Imitation of 
Jesus Christ,' a book which is said to have been 
printed 1800 times. 



HENBY VL, OF WINDSOR. 
Born A.D. 1421 ; Reigned 39 Tears (1422-1461). 

Family. — 1. Henry was the only son of the late 
king. He married Margaret of Anjou and had one 
child, Edward, Prince of Wales. 

Margaret was the daughter of Ren^, titalar King of Sicily 
and Jerusalem and Duke of Anjou and Maine. Hhe was a 
courageous and enterpising woman, and, during a life of great 
adversity, never succumbed to her ill fortune. 

Ghnmide. — 2. At the time of his accession, Henry 
was only nine months old. A council was therefore 
Appointed to manage the affairs of the kingdom ; and 
the king's uncles, the Dukes of Bedford and Grloucester, 
were made, respectively, Eegent of France and Pro- 
tector of England. TL^se appointments being com- 
pleted, Bedford returned to France, where the Dauphin 
still held out against the English. On the death of 
Charles VI., his son assumed the title of Charles VII. ; 
and his claim was recogmsed by every province to the 
south of the Loire except Gascony. Bedford main- 
tained the struggle with great vigour ; and, in 1424, 
gave Charles a terrible defeat at VemeuiL But the 
ambition and misconduct of the Duke of Gloucester 
prevented him from following up his advantage. 

Gloucester had married the Countess of Hainault, and, in 
order to gain possession of her provinces, employed \^<)&i& \x^»\f& 
wrhi'cb ought to bare been sent to the assistance cf£ BedSox^ 

This claim of Gloucester's estranged the BuigaTidJajQa ?xft» 
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the English cause ; and the Duke of Bretagnc followed their 
example. The Protector quarrelled also with his uncle, Cardi* 
nal Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester; and thus further ood» 
tributed to weaken Bedford's hands. 

In 1428 the English laid siege to Orleans, a city of 
great importance. During the blockade the French 
attempted to intercept a convoy of provisions which 
Bedford had sent to the English army ; but they were 
totally defeated in an engagement called the Battle erf 
Herrings. 

It was so named from the salted herrings with which the 
convoy was laden, the season being Lent. 

This disaster so disheartened the French that they 
proposed to render up the city ; but, just at this junc- 
ture, an incident occurred which completely changed 
the fortunes of the war. A poor country girl, about 
nineteen years of age, named Joan of Arc, appeared at 
the French court, and declared that she had received 
a commission from Heaven to raise the siege of Orleans, 
and to cause Charles to be crowned at Rheims. She 
was at first supposed to be mad; but her conduct 
proved that she was actuated by a pious enthusiasm 
rather than by insanity, and Charles gave credence to 
her story. She was then provided with a suit of 
armour, a charger, and attendants. Her appearance 
in the army infused new courage into the soldiers, 
who looked upon her as sent by Heaven ; and, seven 
days after her arrival, the English were obliged to 
raise the siege. 

In the sallies made on the besiegers, Joan took an active part, 

V and incurred the greatest dangers. She was several times 
wounded, and, on one occasion, was pierced by an arrow in the 
neck. She drew it out with her own hand, and, after having 
the wound dressed, immediately hastened back to her place ia 
the fight. In these encounters she carried with her a banner 
of white silk, bearing on it the figure of the Saviour and the 
inscription ** Jesus Maria." 

The Earl of Suffolk, who was now at the head of 
the JSngUah army, was taken prisoner shortly after; 

Rnd Charles then inarched on to BkeVms, >N\i«v:^\kft'sR^ 

crowned* 
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Daring the ceremony Joan stood at the king's side with her 
banner unfurled. As soon as it was concluded she threw 
herself at his feet and, begged, with tears, that as her mission 
was now accomplished she might return home. But he im- 
plored her to stay with the army ; and she unwisely consented. 

Whilst attempting to raise the siege of Compeigne, 
the Maid of Orleans (as she was now called) fell mto 
the hands of the English, and her ungrateful sovereign 
made no effort to procure her release. She was deli- 
vered by her captors to the clergy, who accused her of 
sorcery and heresy, and condemned her to be impri- 
soned for life, and to be fed on " the bread of grief and 
the water of anguish.*' She publicly acknowledged 
the illusion of her imaginary revelations, and promised 
never more to maintain them ; but her enemies were 
bent upon her deatii, and shortly after charged her 
with a relapse into heresy. She was then burnt to 
death in the market-place of Kouen, 1431. 

Two modem French writers have published documents, which» 
if reliable, prove that Joan was alive in 1439 ; and it has hence 
been inferred that the story of her execution is false. It is to 
be hoped that it is. 

The English power in France from this time gra- 
dually declined. In 1435 Bedford died, and thence- 
forward fortress after fortress was lost, until, in 1451, 
Calais was the sole remnant of our continental pos- 
sessions. 

This war was characterised by the most atrocious severities 
on both sides. Quarter was rarely given ; and the prisoners 
were frequently butchered in cold blood. On one occasion 400 
English captains were marched in chains through the streets of 
Paris, and then thrown into the river Seine. 

3. The quarrels betwen Gloucester and Beaufort 
never ended until their deaths, which took place in 
1447, the latter dying within six weeks of the death 
of his nephew. 

Gloucester is generally supposed to have been murdered in 
prison, whither he had been sent on a charge of treason. He 
was highly popular with the people on account of his g,enerQ&vt^ 
and hatred of the French, and was long be^eiled. \>^ \2ci^xsi «& 
"tbegoad Duke Humphrey:' 
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On his mother's side Richard was descended from the third 
son of £dward III., and on the Other's side from the fifth son. 
By the right of primogenitui-e, therefore, the House of York 
had a superior claim to that of Lancaster, which sprang from 
the fourth son. 

5. In 1449 the Duke of Suffolk was accused of 
traitorous intercourse with France, and of misappro- 
priating public money. Henry acquitted him of the 
former charge, but banished him for five years. 

As he was leaving England a fleet of war-ships bore down 
upon his vessel and seized him. When he stepped upon the 
deck of the ship to which he was transferred, the captain 
greeted him with the words, "Welcome traitor 1" He then 
underwent a mock trial, and two days after was despatched ; 
but at whose orders the crime was perpetrated has never been 
discovered, 

6. The disasters in France, together with the mis- 
management at home, gave rise to a formidable insur- 
rection in Kent. It was headed by an Irishman named 
Jack Cade, who assumed the name of Mortimer, the 
cousin of the Duke of York. Supported by 20,000 
men, he marched to Blackheath, and there issued 
two papers ; the first styled * The Complaints of the 
Commons of Kent,' and the second, *The Requests 
by the Captain of the Great Assembly in Kent.' 

The chief grievances were: — (1) that the people were plun- 
dered and the royal revenue wasted ; (2) that the great nobles 
interfered in the elections ; (3) that justice was delayed in the 
law-courts. The demands were : — (1) that these grievances 
should be redressed; (2) that the Duke of York should be 
admitted to the oouncil ; and (3) that the murderers of Glou- 
cester and the oonductors of the French wars should be pu- 
nished. 

Henry marched against the insurgents at the head of 
a large army, and they thereupon retreated to Seven- 
oaks; but here they suddenly turned upon a body 
of their pursuers, and completely defeated them. 
Again they advanced on London; and Henry now 
withdrew to Kenilworth. Cade entered tlv^ c\tY N5\\ii- 
coi meeting tmy reastaaoey and occupied it two ^'^* \ 
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"but on the third his followers excited the Londoners 
against them by pillaging some houses. A figlit en- 
sued which lasted six hours. A truce was then con- 
cluded, and a free pardon offered to all who would 
immediately return to their homes. This offer was 
accepted, and the army dispersed. Cade made another 
attempt to raise a rebellion, but failed, and was obliged 
to take flight. He was pursued by Iden, the Sheriff 
of Kent, taken prisoner, and beheaded. 

It is generally believed that York instigated this rising, in 
the hope that the rebels would place him on the throne. 

7. About this time Henry became insane, and 
York was placed at the head of the government, with 
the title of Protector. The king, however, speedily 
recovered; whereupon the duke resigned office. In 
1453 Margaret gave birth to a prince ; and this com- 
pletely precluded the hopes of York's succession to the 
throne. This event appears to have induced him to 
resort to arms ; and in 1455 he declared war. 

The cliief supporters of York were the Earl of Salisbury 
and his son, the famous Eai'l of Warwick ; Mowbray, Duke of 
Norfolk ; and Courtnay, Earl of Devon. On the side of Henry 
were Percy, Duke of Northumberland, and the Dukes of Somer- 
set and Buckingham. 

The chief engagements in the war which followed 
were, during this reign : — 

(1.) The First Battle of St. Albans (1455), in which 
the Yorkists were victorious, Somerset and Northum- 
berland were slain, and the king was taken prisoner. 

(2.) Blore Heath, in Staffordshire (1459), in which 
Salisbury defeated the Lancastrians with great 
slaughter. 

(3.) Northampton (1460), in which Warwick de- 
feated the Lancastrians, Buckingham was slain, and 
Henry again taken prisoner. 

The queen and prince escaped to Scotland ; and York fol- 
lowed up the victory by making a triumphal entry into 
London. On entering the House of Lords he advanced straight 
vp to the ihione, placed his hand wpou Vt, «xA «ft&m«d to ex- 
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pect that he should he invited to seat himself on it. But he 
was disappointed. No one welcomed him ; and in great disgust 
he left the house. 

He now publiclj claimed the throne ; and the question was 
discussed in parliament. The lords were unwilling to depose 
Henry, but compromised the matter bj declaring York his 
successor. 

(4.) Wakefield Green, in Yorkshire (1460), in which 
York was defeated and slain. 

His second son was taken prisoner and murdered by lord 
Clifibrd, whose father had fallen at St. Albans. The head of 
the duke was cut off and stuck upon the gates of York, crowned 
with a paper diadem. His title and claims were assumed by 
his eldest son Edward, a youth of nineteen. 

(5.) Mortimer's Cross (146 1\ in which Edward 
Earl of March, now Duke of Yorfc, completely defeated 
the Lancastrians. The young duke now marched to 
London, and was at once proclaimed king with the 
title of Edward lY. 

(6.) Second Battle of St. Albans (1461), in which 
Margaret defeated Warwick, and recovered possession 
of the king. 

8. In this reign Eton College and King^s College, Cambridge, 
were founded. In 1444 the art of making metal type was 
invented by Guttenberg. The earliest printed book in ex- 
istence is a Latin Bible, supposed to have been published about 
1452. Meat at this time was a farthing and a half a pound, 
and wheat six shillings a quarter. The wages of an ordinary 
artisan were on an average 5}<i. a-day, or about 7s. 6rf. present 
money. A labourer earned about 24s. a-week. 

Ckmtemporaxies. — 9. Scotland, James I., James XL, 
James III. ; France, Charles VI., Charles VII. ; Bishop 
Pecock, an eminent reformer ; Faust, Guttenberg, and 
Schoefifer, the inventors of printing, natives of Ger- 
many. 

GOVERNMENT, MANNERS, TRADE, etc. 

Govemment. — During this period the following ^^^.t. 
jmndples were dearly recognised and esV,a^i\\^<e,^\ — 
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1. That the government consisted of the king, Lonft^- 
and commons, and that the power of the king ^bs 
. limited ; 2. That no tax can he imposed, and no h,w 
made, without consent of parliament ; 3. That no um 
can he in any way punished without lawful trial. 
Parliament had greatly increased its power, and hsA 
become an effective check on royalty. 

In the reign of Edward III. it was decided that the natiowl 
assembly should meet regularly at Westminster. Previously 
Parliament had moved from town to town during the session, 
rarely staying in the same place more than a day. 

Social Grades. — Serfdom gradually died out, and 
after the rebellion of Wat Tyler we hear no more of it 
in history. The labouring classes, which took the 
place of the villeins, appear to have been better paid 
and fed than they are at present, but in other respects 
they were worse off. The merchants of the kingdom 
had, at the close of the fifteenth century, become a 
most important class, and rivalled, in wealth and hos- 
pitality, the nobility. In many cases they were ad- 
mitted into its ranks. 

The De la Poles were descendants of a Hull merchant, whe 
had on one occasion lent 18,500/. to Edward III. Henry 
Picard, a London vintner, after the battle of Podctiers enter- 
tained at one time four kings : — Edward, his two prisoners John 
and David, and the king of Cyprus. The famous Whittingttn 
belongs to the same period. The nursery tale of his wonderftd 
cat is founded upon the figure of a cat or panther, stretched at 
the feet of the effigy on his tomb. 

The barons were greatly thinned during the Wars of 
the Roses, and at their close did not number more than 
from fifty to eighty. 

It is said that of the twenty-five barons, who signed Magna 
Charta, there is not now a single direct r^resentative in the 
House of Lords. 

Architecture. — As the old !N'orman castles came to be 

less needed they were superseded by manor-houses, 

which approached much nearer in convenience to the 

modem mansion. Tlie dweWVug^a oi \^ift ^gK«st ^«t 
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miserable clay-built huts, and were utterly destitute of 
«om£)rt. Gothic architecture attained its highest state 
«f perfection during this period. 

Costumes. — The foppery which characterized the 
reign of Richard II. was revived under Edward IV., 
and to such an extent that sumptuary laws had to be 
enacted. In the reign of Henry V., the head-dresses 
of the ladies were forked, aad carried to a great height 
on each side of the head. 

A law was passed in 1463 which forbade all persons under 
the rank of lord to wear peaks to their boots more than two 
ii^dies long. 

Kanners. — All classes rose at four in the morning, 
breakfasted at seven, dined at ten, and supped at four. 

By a statute of Edward III., it was enacted that ** no man, 
of what estate or condition soever he be, shall cause himself to 
be served, in his house or elsewhere, at dinner-meal, or supper, 
or at any other time, with more tiian two courses, and each 
mess of two sorts of victuals at the utmost." 

The same interference took place in reference to dress. By 
a statute of Edward lY., no person beneath a lord could wear 
doth of gold ; no person beneath a knight could wear velvet 
or satin, and no yeoman could wear stuffing in his doublet. 

Commerce. — ^The chief exports at this time were wool, 
filvoepskins, and leather. The chief imports were wines, 
silksj spices, and the precious metals. 

Our wool was so highly valued oa the continent, that the 
exportation of English sheep was prohibited. Our cloth 
niannfactures were greatly improved by the Flemings, who 
had settled in various parts o£ the country during the reign 
of Edward m. It is s£^ that there is still a great similarity 
between the dialect of the labouring population of Halifax, the 
descendants of some of these Flemings, and the artisans of 
Friesland. The iron trade of Sussex was, at this time, very 
considerable, and continued so for several centuries. 

Fairs were held annually in the neighbourhood of 
most of the chief towns, and were attended by mer- 
chants from all parts of England and even from tl^<^ 
contizieQt* 
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The fkir held near Winchester lasted sixteen days, and was 
on so extensive a scale that it looked like a vast canvas town. 
Each class of traders had a district to itself, which was called 
from the article of commerce sold in it. 

Amiusexnents. — The favourite sports of the nobility 
and clergy were hunting and falconry. The people 
amused themselves with athletic exercises and rude 
Scriptural plays. 

The clergy were particularly addicted to field-sports. We 
read of one archdeacon taking with him on a visitation ninety- 
seven horses, twenty-one dogs, and three hawks. 

Language. — ^During this period the semi-Saxon, 
which had prevailed for about two hundred years 
after the Conquest, gradually lost many of its gram- 
matical peculiarities, and assumed that form which, 
has been called middle English. The following pas- 
sages will illustrate the change : — 
1100. — "He Isegde laga thaerwidh; thaet swa hwa swa 
He laid laws therewith; that whosoever 
sloge heort odhdhe hinde thaet hine man sceold 
slew hart or hind that him man should 

blendian." — Saxon CJironicle. 
bhnd. 
1200. — He heng an his sweore aenne sceld deore ; 

He hung on his neck a shield dear [precious] 

His nome was on Brutisc Pridwen ihaten. 
Its name was in British Pridwen called. 

Layamon, 
1380. — Forsothe he seide also to his disciplis, Ther 
was sum riche man, that hadde a farmour, ether [or] 
a baily ; and this was defamyd anentis [concerning] 
him, as he hadde wastid his goodis. (St. Luke 
" xvi. 1 .)— Wiclifs Bible. 
1450. — ^** I hadde in custom to come to scole late. 

Not for to leme, but for a contenance (a^opeaf' 
ance^ sake),^Lydgate, 
Many words were introduced into our vocabulary by the 
Korman French j but the English \an^ft^<i \a ^XaYL «B»R5i^Mllt 
Saxon. 
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HOUSE OP YORK. 

EDWARD IV. 

Bom A.D. 1441 ; Reigned 22 yean (1461-1483). 

Pamily.— 1. Edward was the eldest son of Ricliard 
duke of York. He married Lady Elizabeth Grey, 
^ughter of Sir Richard Woodville and widow of a 
Lancastrian, who had fallen in the second battle of St. 
Albans. Their children were Edward V., Richard 
dake of York, and Elizabeth, who married Henry VII. 

ammide. — 2« Immediately after the coronation the 
Lancastrians, who were still very powerful in the 
north, were defeated at Towton, in Yorkshire (Palm 
Sunday, 1461). 

The fight took place in the midst of a heavy snow storm. 
It lasted six hours, and the number of Lancastrians, who 
|)erished in it, was greater than the total English losses during 
the whole of the French war. 

The royal family then fled into Scotland. On re- 
ceiving assistance from France, they again crossed the 
border, and resumed warfare, but were defeated at 
Hedgeley Moor and Hexham (1464). Henry, who 
for more than a year after the latter battle had lived 
in obscurity in the north, was in 1465 betrayed by a 
monk, and committed to the Tower. 

Margaret escaped from Hexham with her son, and sought 
concealment in a forest. Here she fell into the hands of robbers, 
who plundered her of all her rings and jewels. During their 
<|uarrel over the booty, she contrived to escape, and plunged into 
the thickest of the forest. Overcome by hanger and fatigue, 
the at length sank to the ground powerless. While in this 
helpless condition she saw a robber approaching her, and, feel- 
ing that her only chance of escape was to rely upon his gene- 
rosity, she struggled towards him with her son, and exclaimed, 
** Here, my friend, I commit to your care the safety of the 
king's son." He was touched by this confidence, and enabled 
tier to flee with her son to France. 

E 
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3. Edward's marriage took place in 1464, and was 
followed by the rapid elevation of his wife's relatives. 
Her five sisters and two brothers were married to some 
of the noblest wards of the court, and her father was 
made Earl Rivers. The ascendency, which they at- 
tained in the council, exoited the jealousy of the Nevilles 
(Warwick's family), and led to a coldness between that 
powerful house and the king. 

This was increased by another circumstance. "Warwick was 
»ent to France to negociate a marriage between Edward's sistef 
Margaret and a French prince. During his absence the king 
renewed a proposal, which had beeu before made, ^bat she 
should marry Charles the son of the Duke of Burgundy ; and 
when Warwick retuined to England with the French ambas- 
sadors, Edward refused to receive them, and deprived the earl 
of the chancellorship. 

4. In 1469 Warwick became still further estranged 
from the king, by the union of his daughter Isabella 
and the Duke of Clarence, without the royal permis- 
sion. This marriage took place at Calais, of which 
town. Warwick was governor. About the same time 
an insurrection broke out amongst his tenants in York- 
shire, in consequence of the undue influence of the 
Wood vi lies in the king's council. Edward sent orders 
to Clarence and Warwick to come to his assistance; 
but before they arrived the royal forces were defeated 
at Edgecote ; and Earl Rivers and Sir John Woodville, 
the father and brother of the queen, were taken and 
beheaded. The insurgents immediately dispersed at 
Warwick's command ; but Edward found himself the 
prisoner of his liberators. 

The power of Warwick at this time was immense. No less 
than 3U,000 persons are said to have been fed daily in the nu- 
merous mansions, which he possessed throughout England. 
" When he came to London," says Stow, " he held such a 
house that six oxen were eaten at breakfast." 

5. Warwick released the king after an imprisonment 
of three moutlis, and a solemn reconciliation was then 
made betwe;3n them. But ihe earl was insincere, and 
was at the same time iomonlm^ tta m^eNxreotloa inf 
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Lincolnsbim. The defeat of the insnrgents by Edward 
at Eipingham (1470) induced Warwick and Clarence 
to flee to France. Here they concluded a treaty with 
Margaret, by which it was stipulated that prince Ed- 
ward should marry Anne, Warwick's second daughter, 
and that Henry should be replaced on the throne. "With 
the assistance of the French king the exiles returned 
to England, where they were soon joined by a large 
army. Edward, finding his troops waver, fled to Hol- 
land; and Henry was then brought out of his prison 
to re-occupy the throne. In the spring of 1471 Edward 
returned, and, after being joined by Clarence, who dis- 
liked the terms of the new treaty, defeated Warwick 
in the battle of Bamet, the earl himself falling in the 
encounter. The queen was shortly after defeated at 
Tewkesbury, and taken prisoner with her son. 

The prince seems to have inherited the spirit of his mother. 
When asked Uy the king why he had dared to enter the king- 
dom, he replied — "To recover my father's kingdom and in- 
heritage." Edward is said to have then struck him with his 
gauntlet, and to have allowed the Dakes of Gloucester and 
Clarence to dispatch him with their daggers. 

Margaret remained a prisoner in England until ransomed by 
Louis 5Q., &re years afterwards. 

6. Henry was found dead in the Tower on the same 
day that Edward re-entered London. It is generally 
believed that he was murdered by either Clarence or 
Gloucester. 

Att old chronicler says he was ** upright, tree fVom fraud, 
wholly given to prajrer, reading of Scripture, and almsgiving." 
In person he was above the middle height, well-formed, and 
of a mild and benevolent countenance. 

7. Edward now turned his attention to foreign con- 
quests, and in 1475 invaded France ; but the French 
king — " the old fox of France," as he was called — ^was 
anxious to avoid war, and proposed advantageous tenns 
of peace, Which were accepted. 

The two sovereigns met at Pecquigny, on a bT\d^<&N«\aii^ 
bad been thrown across the river Somme *, but 60 WlWit wxi\ii 
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they trust each other that they shook hands through a wooden 
grating. The terms of the peace were : — 1, That Louis should 
pay Edward 75,000 crowns at once and an annuity of 50,000 ; 
2. That the Dauphin should marry Elizabeth, Edward's 
daughter ; 3. That a truce should be concluded between the 
two countries for seven years. 

The people bitterly complained of this disgraceful 
termination of the war ; but Edward conciliated them 
by lessening the taxes. 

8. In 1477 Clarence was apprehended on the charge 
of high treason, for having pronounced two of his 
household innocent who had been executed for practis- 
ing magic. He was tried before the house of Lords, 
and condemned to death. Ten days afterwards he 
died in the Tower ; but from what cause is unknown. 

According to tradition he was drowned in a butt of Malmsey, 
a wine of which he was particularly fond. 

9. Edward died a.d. 1483. He is described as 
having nothing to recommend him but *^ courage and' 
fceanty." He was cruel, vindictive, and a slave to his 
passions. 

In this reign printing was introduced into England by 
"William Caxton, who set up a press in Westminster Abbey. 
The first book which issueil fi om it was * The Game and Playe 
of Chesse * (1474). By a law passed in this reign, regulatiog 
the apparel to be worn by different classes, it was enacted tliat 
no one below the rank of a gentleman should wear satin or 
damask, and that artificers should not wear cloth worth more 
than two shillings a yard. Public posts were introduced in 
1481 , by which letters were conveyed 100 miles a-day. Pre- 
vious to them news travelled so slowly, that intelligence of the 
battle of Towton was six days in reaching London. 

Contemporaries. — 10. Scotland, James III. ; France, 
Charles Vli., Louis XI. ; Caxton; &ir John Fortescue, 
an eminent legal writer ; " The Shepherd " Lord 
Cliflford. 

Clifford, who for twenty-four years followed the calling of a 

shephei-d, in order to be safe from the Yorkists, the great 

•nemiei of his father, was not restored to the honours 

^gtates of his family until the accea^o\x o^ "ftsor^ Xll., 
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when he was thirty-one years of age. He was at that time 
unahle to read or ¥rrite. During his obscuiity he had formed 
a liking for astronomy ; and the remainder of his life was de- 
yoted to that nohle science. 



EDWARD V. 

Bom A.D. 1471 J Reigned 2 months, 13 days ^April 9 to 
June 25, 1483.) 

Family. — 1. Edward was the eldest son of the late 
king. 

Chronicle. — 2. As soon as Richard Duke of Glou- 
cester heard of his brother's death, he obtained posses- 
sion of his nephew, caused Earl Rivers and Lord Grey 
to be apprehended, and assumed the title of Protector. 
The young king was then sent to the Tower, where he 
was soon joined by his brother Richard, Duke of York. 
Gloucester now determined to seize on the throne, and 
to remove those nobles who were likely to offer him 
any opposition. He caused Lord Hastings to be arrested 
on the charge of sorcery, and to be at once beheaded on 
a block of wood, which lay in the court of the Tower. 

Richard had accused the queen-dowager and her associates 
of bewitching him, and had shown his withered arm to the* 
Council as a proof of it, though it was well known that it had 
been so from infancy. Hastings then remarked, ** If they be- 
guilty of these crimes, they deserve the severest punishment.**' 
The Protector answered, " And do you reply to me with your 
•ifs,' and yom- *ands ?' You are the chief abettor : you your-- 
self are a traitor ; and I swear by St, Paul that I will not dine 
before your head be brought me.'' 

3. On the same day Lord Grey and two others were- 
executed. Earl Rivers suffered death soon after. Re- 
ports were now spread abroad by Gloucester that the 
children of Edward IV. were illegitimate, in conse- 
quence of a former marriage of that monarch. This 
was followed by a public declaration, from tVift Vi^^ ol 
the Duke of Buckingham, that the Pxoteclot ^«ia ^^ 
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irue heir to the throne. A petition was tben pre- 
sented to him, requesting him to assume the crewn; 
to which, after some hypocritical scruples, he assented. 



EICHAED III., CROOKBACK. 

Born A.D. 1452 ; Reigned 2 years (1483-1485). 

Family. — 1. Richard was the youngest son of the 
Duke of York, who perished at Wakefield Green. He 
married Anne, daughter of the Earl of Warwi^, and 
widow of Prince Edward. They had only one child, 
who died iu 1484. 

Richard is said to have murdered Anne in order that he 
might marry Elizabeth, the daughter of his brother Ed- 
ward IV. If this be true, his project failed, for he was neT€r 
remarried. 

Chronicle. — 2. By lavishing titles and money upon 
the chief nobles, the usurper won over many of his 
enemies, and silenced for a time all opposition. He 
then set out on a progress through the country, for 
the avowed purpose of suppressing crime and reform- 
ing public morals. On his way he caused to be com- 
mitted the foulest of all his bloody deeds. Sir James 
Tyrrell was sent to London, and, by a royal commis- 
sion, took possession of the Tower for twenty-four 
hours. During that period, two hired assassins, Dighton 
and Forrest, smothered the young princes in their 
bed-clothes. The dead bodies were tlien shown to 
Tyrrell, and buried at the foot of the stairs. 

They were afterwards removed, and their remains were d^ 
covered in 1674 by some workmen in the precincts of the 
chapel. They now lie interred in Westminster Abbey.* 

Some writers have denied that Richard was guilty of this 
murder ; but the evidence against him appears to be quite 
conclusive. 

• Since writing the preceding, a MS. has fallen into my hands, tnm 
wblch It would appear, that the skeletons ot the ^rtaces were flrnt 
«^ta0Of8r0d in the relga of Jamea L., about \&Q^. 
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S. Th« LanoHstrian party now set up a new com- 
petitor for the throne, Henry Earl of Eichmoud : and 
itie Yorkists seconded the design, on condition that he 
should marry Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. ITie 
conspirators, however, revealed their plans too soon ; 
and Buckingham, who had headed a rising in the west, 
was taken prisoner and executed. 

4. To render his throne more secure, Richard now 
offered his hand to the princess Elizabeth ; and caused 
Henry to be expelled from Brittany, where he had 
long been in exile. But his two confidants, Eatcliffe 
and Oatesby, were opposed to the marriage, and it con- 
wquently fell to the ground. 

5. The conspiracy in fevour of- the Earl of Richmond 
iBontinued to spread, and was secretly supported by 
most of the great English nobles. On the 7th of 
August, 1485, that prince landed at Milford Haven, 
with about 2000 men. He then advanced into Eng- 
land, his followers increasing as he proceeded. The 
two armies met at Bos worth (Leicestershire) ; and in 
the battle which ensued Richard was slain. 

Many of the royalists refused to fight ; and, of the lords 
who followed the king into the field, only the Duke of Norfolk 
end his son remained true to him. Richard fought with great 
bravery, but was cut down by superior numbers. His cmwn 
was picked up by Lord Stanley and put upon the head of 
Henry, amidst the shouts of his victonous partisans. The 
body of Richard was carried on a horse to Leicester, ^* the 
head and arms hanging on the one side of the horse, and the legs 
on the other side, and all besprinkled with mire and blood!** 
It is said that previous to the battle, in riding over Leicester 
Bridgtt, his foot struck against a post ; and that a blind be^ar, 
who was standing near, exclaimed *^ His head shall strike 
against that very place as he returns this night." This pro- 
phecy was supposed to be fulfilled when, in crossing the same 
bridge, the dangling corpse struck against the post again. 

Kichard had one shoulder higher than the other, 
but was in other respects well formed. " When his 
-death was known few lamented him, and many to- 
jolced ; the proud, bragging, white "boax (yoiOa. ^\^& 
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his badge) was violently rased and plucked down from 
every sign and place where it might be espied : so ill 
was his life, that men wished the memory of him to 
be buried with his carrion corpse." 



TUDOR LINE. 

HEKRYVIL 
Bom A.D. 1456 ; Reigned 24 years (1485-1509). 

Family. — 1. Henry was the son of Edmund, Earl of 
Richmond, and Margaret, the great-granddaughter of 
John of Gaunt. He married Elizabeth, the daughter 
of Edward IV., and had four children, Arthur, who 
died in 1502, Henry VIII., Margaret, and Mary. 

Henry had no hereditary claim to the crown, for thoagh the 
offspring of John of Gaunt by Catherine Swynford had been 
pronounced legitimate by Parliament, they had been declared 
incapable of ever succeeding to the throne. Even if this had 
not been the case, Henry's claim would have been inferior U> 
that of several members of the York family. 

Chronicle. — 2. To inaugurate his accession, Henry 
made his uncle Jasper, Duke of Bedford ; Lord Stanley, 
Earl of Derby; and Sir Edward Courtenay, Earl of 
Devon. 

Bedford had been his guardian ; Stanley had turned the scale 
in his favour at the battle of Bosworth ; Courtenay was the* 
flon-in-law of Edward IV. 

Shortly after Henry ascended the throne, Parliament 
settled the crown upon him, and his heirs. The estates- 
of the most notorious York adherents were then confis- 
cated ; and the Lancastrians, who had been disgraced 
in the preceding reign, were restored to their pos- 
sessions and dignities. At the request of the Lord» 
and Commons, Henry married Elizabeth in I486,. 
♦^<«reby uniting the two great rival houses. But thi& 
Hd not terminate the old contention. The anti* 
of Henry to the York factwiv, ?o[vd his never- 
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ceasing persecution of it, led to several insurrections^ 
which greatly disturbed his otherwise peaceful reijin. 
The first of Uiese iook place in 1486, and was headed 
by Lord Lovell. It was speedily crushed, and Lovell 
fled to Flanders. 

Flanders was at this time under the government of Margaret, 
sister of Edward IV., a woman who was ever ready to plot 
against the new sovereign, and whose court was always open to 
Yorkist refugees. 

3. Within a few months of this event, another attempt 
was made by the Yorkists, at the bottom of which lay 
a bold imposture. A lad, named Lambert Simnell, was 
taught by a designing priest to personate the character 
of the young Earl of Warwick, son of the late Duke 
of Clarence, who was at this time a prisoner in the 
Tower. The impostor was taken to Ireland, where 
the Yorkists were very popular, and his claims were 
immediately recognised by the Lord-Deputy, the Eatl of 
Kildare. The Earl of Lincoln, nephew of Edward IV., 
Lovell, and other nobles, soon joined his standard ; and 
the conspirators were still further strengthened by a 
body of troops sent over by Margaret, under Martin 
Schwartz, a Geiman. In 1487, Simnell was crowned 
at Dublin as Edward VI. He then crossed over with 
an army into England, and gave battle to the royal 
troops at Stoke, near Newark. The latter were vic- 
torious; Lincoln and Schwartz were slain, and Simnell 
was taken prisoner. Henry treated him as the inno- 
cent tool of a designing faction, and gave him a menial 
post in the royal kitchen. The priest was imprisoned, 
and was " heard of no more." 

Lovell is supposed to have fled from the field of battle, and 
to have perished in a dungeon beneath his family seat. Here, 
at least, ahout two centuries ago, the remains of a man were 
discovered, who had evidently died of starvation. 

4. The great vice of Henry's nature was avarice ; to 
gratify which, he resorted to many illegal coui*ses. 
The most trivial offences, and the moat liemo\x»^\^«t^ 
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alike punished by fines; and, although benevolences 
bad been pronounced illegal in the late reign, thej 
were again revived. 

Cardinal Morton, the king's adviser, was the suggester of this 
illegal proceeding ; and the instructions, which he gave the com- 
missioners were most ingenious. ** If,'* said he, '* the persons 
applied to for the benevolence live frugally, tell them that 
their parsimony must necessarily have enriched them; if 
their method of living be hospitable, tell them they must neces- 
sarily be opulent on account of their great expenditure." This 
dilemma was familiarly known as " Morion's Fork,*' 

5. At this time a struggle was going on between 
Charles VIII., King of Fmnce, and Francis, Duke of 
Brittany, and the latter appealed to Henry for assist- 
ance. The nation was generally in favour of Francis, 
and granted liberal supplies for his support; but as 
80on as the money was secured, Henry neglected to 
send the required aid. When Francis died, the struggle 
was resumed by his daughter Anne, and fresh sup- 
plies were granted to render her assistance ; but these 
were similarly misapplied. The consequence was that 
Charles VIII. overran Brittany, and compelled Anne 
to become his wife. Henry then regretted his short- 
sighted policy, and proposed an invasion of France, 
1491. Money was again raised ; and, to encourage the 
nobility to join in the enterprise, a law was passed, 
enabling them to sell their lands without paying the 
customary fines to the king. In 1492 the English 
anny crossed over to Calais; but before the armies 
could meet, a treaty of peace was concluded, which is 
•aid to have been drawn up before Henry quitted 
Kngland. It stipulated, that Henry should withdraw 
his army, and receive in return 745,000 crowns in 
r^y money, and an annual pension of 25,000 more. 

6, A second imposture was commenced about the 
lame time, which was equally as unfortunate as the 
^er. Perkin Warbeck, the son of a Flemish Jew, 
laade his appearance at Cork, in 1491, and professed 
1^ be thfl Rifthard, Duke of York, who, it was generally 

en murdeted in tlie Tovi^x, Ha was 
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vrell reoeiYed by the Irish ; and after some stay among 
them, he repaired to France, where Charles VIII. re- 
cognised his claim, and, until peace was made with 
Henry, treated him with great kindness. He removed 
thence to the court of Margaret, who acknowledged 
him as her nephew, and named him " The White Rose 
of England." The Yorkist i>arty in England now 
entered into communication with him ; but their agent, 
Sir Robert Clifford, betrayed them to Henry ; and Sir 
William Stanley, who was found amongst them, was 
sent to the block. In 1495 Warbeck landed a body 
of soldiers on the coast of Kent ; they were defeated 
and taken prisoners, and he then returned to Flanders. 
Thence he went to Scotland, where James IV. gave him 
a hearty welcome, and bestowed on him the Lady 
Catherine Gordon in marriage. Some unimportant in- 
cursions in the North were made ; but as James and 
Henry soon after concluded a treaty of peace. War- 
beck was again obliged to seek a fresh place of refuge. 
In the hope of raising the Cornishmen, who had lately 
rebelled on account of the heavy taxation, he landed in 
Cornwall. Numbers joined his standard ; but, on the 
approach of the royal army, his courage deserted him, 
and he took sanctuary at Beaulieu Abbey in Hamp- 
shire. From hence he was conveyed to London, where, 
in contempt of his claims, he was allowed very con- 
siderable liberty. 

The Lady Catherine was appointed to a post at court, and 
Henry settled upon her an honourable allowance. " The name 
of the White Rose, which had been given to her husband's false 
title, was continued in common speech to her true beauty.'* 

An attempt at escape led to stricter confinement. 
He was sent to the Tower; and there he formed an 
acquaintance with the unfortunate Earl of Warwick. 
Tc^ether they formed a plot for their deliverance. It 
failed, and they were then both executed on the charge 
of treason. 

Many attempts hare been made to prove that Warbeck ^%& 
leallj the sod of Edward IV. j but none of t\\em. ax^-s^^MJ^"^ 
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satisfactory. Sir James Tyrrel acknowledged the murder of 
the two princes just before his execution ; and Perkin thrice 
publicly confessed the falsity of his pretensions. 

The death of the Earl of Warwick is the darkest stain on 
Heniys chaiacter. It is said that Ferdinand of Spain refused 
to marry his daughter Catherine to the English heir-apparent 
as long as Warwick lived ; and that this was the reason of 
Henry's heartless atrocity. Catherine long after observed, 
referring to this event — " The divorce is a judgment of God, 
for that my former marriage was made in blood,** 

7. Prince Arthur married Catherine of Arragon in 
1501 ; but died the following year. In order that 
Henry might still retain her dowry, she was now 
betrothed to her brother-in-law, afterwards Henry VIII. 

A papal dispensation was necessary to effect this ; and, by 
false representations to the Pope, one was obtained. The young 
prince was declared to be anxious for the marriage, though ia 
reality he was not ; and war between England and Spain was 
declared to be inevitable, unless the alliance was effected. 

Another marriage, equally politic, was that between 
the Princess Margaret and James IV., which eventually 
led to the union of England and Scotland. 

This was anticipated at the time by the English nobles, who 
feared England might become a dependency of Scotland. Henry, 
however, saw more clearly. He remarked— ** Scotland will 
become an accession to England, not England to Scotland ; the 
greater will draw the less.'* 

8. Henry died in 1509, leaving a sum in his treasury 
equal to about 16,000,000?. of present money. 

This vast sum had been amassed by the most iniquitous 
means ; unjust fines had been imposed ; pardons had been sold, 
and the highest offices in Church and State granted to the 
highest bidders. Henry was greatly aided in his rapacity by 
Empson and Dudley, two law-officers of the crown. 

Henry was a sagacious sovereigu, but suspicious, 
cold-hearted, and rapacious. In this reign the practice 
of maintenance was abolished. 

The following anecdote will serve to illustrate the mode in 
which the statute was enforced. "WVviUt ou ^ \Uvt to the Earl 
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4>f Oxford, Henry noticed a vast number of retainers drawn up 
to receive him. He asked his host if they were his servants. 
The Earl replied *' No, your majesty, I am too poor for that ; 
these are my retainers, assembled to do you honour." The 
King, in answer, observed — " 1 thank you, my lord, for your 
good cbeer; but I cannot have my laws broken in my sight." 
Oxford was thereupon fined 10,000/. for keeping retainers, con- 
trary to the forementioned statute. 

This was the age of maritime discovery. Columbus 
discovered the Bahamas in 1492 ; and Sebastian Cabot, 
Newfoundland in 1497. In the same year, Vasco di 
Gama doubled the Cape of Good Hope. 

Contemporaries. — ^9. France, Charles VIII., Louis 
XII. ; Scotland, James III., James FV. ; Spain, Fer- 
dinand and laabella; Columbus, di Gama, Cabot, 
Americus Vespucius, celebrated navigators ; Ariosto, a 
famous Italian poet. 



HENRY VIII. 
Bom A.D. 1491 ; Reigned 38 years (1509-1547). 

Family. — 1. Henry was the only surviving son of 
jthe late king. He married — 1. Catherine of Arragon ; 
2. Anne Boleyn ; 3. Jane Seymour ; 4. Anne of Cleves ; 
5. Catherine Howard ; 6. Catherine Parr. By his first 
marriage he had several children, of whom, Mary 
alone survived him ; by his second, a daughter, Eliza- 
beth ; and by his third, a son, Edward VI. 

Chronicle. — 2. Shortly after his accession, Henry, at 
the request of his council, and in accordance with his 
father's desires, married his sister-in-law Catherine, to 
whom he had been contracted since 1503. 

According to thfi Canonical and Levitical Law, this marriage 
was illegal ; but Henry VII. had, by false pretences, procured a 
dispensation from the Pope, which set the law aside. Falling 
ill shortly after, and attributing his sickness to th^ ^\%^\«asvi\% 
4>f Gad at the proposed marriage, Henry invVtedL \iY& «nia \a 
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formally renounce the contract. But as soon as he became 
well again, the n^otiations were resumed. Warham, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, strongly opposed the match ; and the 
young prince seems to have been equally averse to it, when it 
was first proposed to him. Catherine was much his senior; 
and her peculiar temper was little suited to promote domestie 
happiness. 

3. During the first few years of this reign, the govern- 
ment was chiefly carried on by Warham ; but the ex- 
cellent education which Henry had received, together 
with his own remarkable natural abilities, soon enabled 
him to take the reins into his own hands. In the 
mean time he devoted himself to his studies, and to 
those martial exercises, which afterwards made him 
80 distinguished on the battle-field and in the touma* 
ment. 

He had only one equal in the latter, the Duke of Suffolk* 
He spoke four languages, and was an accomplished theologian. 
Under his patronage the Greek tongue was taught in England, 
in spite of the prejudices of the ignorant clergy, who denounced 
it as heresy. 

One of the earliest of Henrj^'s measures was to make 
restitution to those who had most suffered from the 
late king's rapacity, and to punish Empson and Dudley, 
with their numerous spies. The two former culprit* 
were convicted of treason, and executed. 

In this, as in many other cases, Henry tempered justice with 
mercy. Their children were pemiitted to succeed to their 
estates ; and Dudley's son became the famous Duke of North- 
mmberland, the father-in-law of Lady Jane Grey. 

4. In 1512 Henry joined the Italian League, th© 
chief object of which was to expel the French from 
Italy. 

This celebrated league was composed of Pope Julius H., the 
Venetians, Ferdinand of Spain, and Maximilian of Germany. 
The Pope styled Henry its head ; and sent him a golden roM^ 
which he had blessed and annointed with holy oil. 

To obtain pretext for commencing hostilities, he 
called upon Louia XII. to leatoT^ to 'SiTi^'a.xA \L«t 
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fonner French poaaeseions. When this was refused, 
ho declared war. An army of 10,000 men was sent 
to the south of France to co-operate with Ferdinand t 
but that crafty sovereign, after having made use ot 
them to annex Navarre to his own dominions, refused 
to proceed any further into France ; and the English 
soldiers, wearied by inaction, and thinned by sickness, 
then compelled their leaders to return to England. 

This treachery of Ferdinand was quite in accordance with his 
general policy. On one occasion he was told that the King of 
France had complained that he had heen once cheated hy him* 
** He lies, the drunkard !'* was his remark. " I have cheated 
him above twenty times/' 

The next year Henry, at the head of a large army, in- 
vaded France on the north. Maximilian, the Emperor 
of Germany, served as a captain under him. The first 
engagement fought was at Guinegate. The English 
were completely victorious; and the French leader, 
with numerous nobles, was taken prisoner. 

This engagement is more frequently called " The Battle of 
Spurs," the French having made more use of their spurs that 
doy than of their swords. Among the prisoners was the 
&mous Chevalier Bayard, ** the knight fearless and irreproach- 
able." 

The town of Terouenne was soon affer taken ; and 
Henry might, if he had chosen, have then marched on 
P^ris. But, at the advice of Maximilian, he laid siege 
to Toumay, which speedily surrendered. The season 
waii now too far advanced for further operations ; and 
Henry returned to England, having been uniformly 
successful in every enterprise he had undertaken. 

5. During Henry's absence, James lY. of Scotland 
crossed the Border, and made an incursion into Eng- 
land; but the king had stationed an army, under 
the Earl of Surrey, in the northern counties, which 
signally defeated James at the battle of Flodden Field. 

The flower of the Scotch nobility, with about 10,000 
ccframon soldiers, £eU in this fingagetncul. NTYvaX. 'Wassi^ «t 
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James is not clearly known. A body resembling his was dis- 
covered on the battle-field ; but the Scotch long believed that 
he had escaped, 'and had gone on a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. Heury might easily have taken possession of Scotland 
after this disastrous defeat ; but he took compassion on his 
sister, now regent, and her infant son ; and readily granted her 
the peace she desired. 

6. Shortly after he concluded peace with France, and 
gave his younger sister, Mary, in marriage to Louis. ; 

On the death of Louis, which took place the same year, she 
married Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. Their grandchild 
was Lady Jane Grey. 

7. The chief niinister of Henry at this time, and for 
fifteen years after, was Thomas Wolsey, a man of pro- 
digious abilities, upright, mild, and liberal. 

He was bom in 1471, and is said to have been the son of an 
Ipswich butcher. Hence the contemptuous and contemptible 
taunt that he was ** a man of greasy genealogy." At an early 
age he went to Oxford, where he so distinguished himself as 
to win the name of "The Boy Bachelor." On leaving the 
University he became tutor to the Marquis of Dorset's 
children ; and, within a few years, chaplain to Henry VH. 
He attracted the notice of that sovereign by the diligence and 
ability, which he displayed in a secret negotiation with Maxi- 
milian. Henr}' had despatched him on a commission to Bruges, 
and so rapidly was it executed, that, within three days, Wolsey 
had performed it and returned to England. The king, on 
seeing him, fancied he had not started, and began to reprove 
him. Wolsey replied — " Sir, if it may stand with your High- 
ness's pleasure, 1 have already been with the Emperor, and 
despatched your affairs, I trust, to your Grace's content." Soon 
after the accession of Henry VIII., Wolsey became his chief 
adviser. By his engaging manners, and wonderful tact for 
business, he gained immense influence over the young monarch, 
who speedily raised him from one post of distinction to another. 
In 1511, he was made Canon of Windsor; in 151 '2, Prebendary 
of York, and Lord-Treasurer; iu 1513, Dean of York, and 
Bishop ot Touraay; in 1514, Bishop of Lincoln, and Arch- 
bishop of York; in 1515, Cardinal, and Chancellor of Eng- 
land; and in 1516, Papal Legate. His numerous offices made 
bJm immeDselj rich ; but Viis UbevfAVt^ Xo lVv% ysot ^*a \aiL- 
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Imnnded. His train consisted of 800 servants, many of whom 
were of noble birth ; and his mode of living was on the most 
magnifitient scale. Fox, Bishop of Winchester, wained Henry 
"** not to suffer the servant to be greater than his master !'' To 
-which the King replied — " That he knew well how to retain all 
bis subjects in obedience." 

8. When Maximilian, Emperor of Germany, died 
the vacant throne was claimed by Charles I. of Spain, 
and Francis I. of France. Each of these rivals was 
anxious to secure the alliance of Henry ; the former 
was successful. Charles won over Wolsey, by pro- 
mising to assist him in gaining possession of the papal 
throne, as soon as it should become vacant. In 1519 
the new emperor was crowned ; and the following year 
he had an interview with Henry (who was at the time 
on his way to France) at Dover. The English and 
French sovereigns met near Ardres, at a place called, 
from the magnificence displayed there, " The Field 
of the Cloth of Gold." A fortnight was spent in tour- 
naments and banquets ; but nothing of political im- 
portance was effected by the interview. 

At first the ceremonies of the meeting were conducted with 
great formality ; but Francis put an end to this by riding one 
morning into Henry's quarters, and jocularly calling to the 
English guards — ** You are all my prisoners ; carry me to your 
master," The two kings then exchanged presents; and the 
next day Henry returned Francis's visit in a similar manner. 
Such was the magnificence of the nobles in this gi-and pageant, 
that it was said many of them bore their castles and lands and 
mills upon their back. 

As soon as the French interview was over, Henry- 
went to Gravelines to visit the Emperor, who promised, 
in case of a rupture with France, to refer the dispute 
to his decision. He then returned to England "all 
«afe in body, but empty in purse." 

9. Shortly after these events, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, constable of England, was convicted of treason, 

' -and executed. He was a descendant of Edward III.^ 
«nd trusting to the predicfcions o! aa «i8\,to\o%et^V)ca.\. 
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he should one day ascend the throne, had threatened 
Henry 8 life, and engaged in treasonahle proceedings. 

Wolsey was chiefly instrumental in bringing the Duke to 
jadgment ; and thereby incurred gi^eat unpopularity, Charles V., 
on hearing of the execution, said that — " The butcher's dog had 
killed the fairest hart in England." 

10. In 1521 Henry wrote a treatise on the Seven 
Sacraments, in order to refute the doctrines of Luther. 
The Pope was so gratified hy its perusal, that he con- 
ferred on the royal theologian the title of Defender of 
the Faith. 

In his bull he says — ** that he found the treatise sprinkled 
with the dew of ecclesiastical grace; and that he rendered 
thanks to God for having inspired the King to write it for the 
defence of the blessed faith." 

11. The following year an army was sent to France, 
in order to co-operate with the Emperor against that 
country. It was unsuccessful, as also was another in 
1523. Henry's resources were exhausted by this war, 
and a Parliament was called in consequence to grant 
him supplies. Some opposition was at first made to 
Wolsey's enormous demands ; hut after a considerable 
reduction they were conceded. 

To over-awe the Commons, the Cardinal went to them in 
person. But as soon as he entered the house, the debates 
ceased ; and the members refused to answer any of his questions. 
He then withdrew in great indignation ; and Henry was obliged 
to interfere himself. He sent for Montague, an influential 
member, and thus addressed him : — ** Get my bill passed by 
to-morrow, or else to-morrow this head of yours shall be off.*' 
The threat had the desired effect. 

12. Charles neglected to fulfil his promise to Wolsey, 
and that prelate, in consequence, induced Henry to form 
a league with the Emperor's enemy, Francis I. In 1527 
it was proposed to strengthen this alliance by a mar- 
riage between the Princess Mary and the Duke of 
Orleans; but during the negotiations, doubts were 
expressed hy the repreaentatw© oi \.\iek "E'l^^vdi cour^ 
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as to her Intimacy; and Henry now perceivef! the 
dangers -which might result from his illegal marriage. 
He therefore resolved to be divorced from Catherine, 
and applied to the Pope for his sanction. 

The deaths of his children, and the sickliness of the Princew 
Mary, led Henry to believe that he was lying under the curse, 
pronounced by God against such marriages as his own. The 
nation was equally anxious that he should be divorced, and 
xe-married, to prevent disputes as to the succession. 

13. At the time of Henry's demand. Pope Clement 
Vn. was in the hands of the Emperor, Catherine's 
nephew ; and was therefore not in a position to comply 
with it, though he admitted its justice. He said that 
he was placed ** between the hammer and the forge.'* 
Whichever way he decided either Henry or Charles 
must be offended. He therefore delayed giving his 
decision, in the hope that something might happen, 
which would get him out of the difficulty. In 1529 
he ordered the cause to be tried before his two legates, 
Wolsey and Campeggio; but their proceedings were 
only a sham ; and the Pope revoked their commissions 
the same year. Wolsey 's enemies took advantage of 
this disgraceful trickery to accuse him to the King of 
intentionally delaying the divorce ; and the prelate 
then fell into disgrace. He was deprived of the Chan- 
cellorship, ordered to surrender his palace at York 
Place, and confined to his country house at Esher. 
Here he staid for some time ; and Henry's forgiving 
disposition would probably have led to his restoration 
to power, had not the jealous nobles procured the 
removal of the fallen favourite to Yorkshire. He was 
soon after arrested for high-treason ; and, whilst on his 
way to London, died at Leicester Abbey, 1530. 

As he approached its gates, he exclaimed to the abbot — 
** Father Abbot, I am come to lay my weary bones amo^ig 
you." The place of his burial is unknown. Wolsey was 
generous, mild, and highly-lifted ; a patron of learning, and an 
able statesman ; but he was too ambitious to be loyal^ aad m 
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14. Sir Thomas More succeeded to the Chancellor- 
ship ; with him were associated in the new cabinet the 
Duke of Norfolk, and the Earl of Wiltshire, respectively 
uncle and father of Anne Boleyn, the lady to whom 
Henry had now transferred his affection. About the 
same time two illustrious men, who were to play an 
important part in the Reformation, gained the notice 
of Henry. These were Cranmer and Cromwell. 

The former was a professor of divinity and theological 
examiner at Cambridge. A pestilence having broken out in 
the University, he had retired to a country house in Essex. 
While staying here he met with two court officials; and in 
a conversation with them on the king's divorce, observed that 
the papal dispensation would be unnecessary, if the universities 
of Europe should declare against the legality of the first mar> 
riage. The suggestion was reported to Heni-y, who, in his 
blunt English way, said that the proposer of it ** had the right 
pig by the ear." Cranmer was then sent for, and was soon 
promoted. 

Cromwell, ** the hammer of the monks," was the son of an 
iron-founder at Putney. He left home at an early age, and 
spent his youth in wandering from place to place. After 
many strange adventures, he entered the service of Wolsey, 
who was always ready to assist men of talent. When his 
master £e\\ Cromwell defended him very ably in the House of 
Commons. This proof of fidelity won him the admiration of 
the king, who took him into his service, and made him a privy- 
councillor. 

15. To put an end to the difficulties arising from 
the connection of the English Church with Rome, 
Cromwell suggested to Henry that he should throw off 
the papal yoke, and declare himself the supreme head 
of the Church. ITiis advice pleased the king ; and 
from this time forward he never lost sight of it. In 
1531 the property of all the clergy in England was 
declared forfeited, in consequence of their recognising 
"Wolsey as legate, contrary to the laws of the land. 
Henry, however, mitigated this extreme penalty by 
imposing a moderate fine on them. At the same time 
they pronounced an o]>inion favourable to the divorce, 
and recognised Henry's supremacy. \^ ^^ l<i>\Q^Yaj|^ 
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year the payment of first fruits to the Pope was dis- 
continued. 

16. After patiently waiting six years for the Pope's 
decision, Henry, in 1533, married Anne Boleyn. Cran- 
mer, who was soon after made Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, decided against the legality of the former mar- 
riage, and confirmed that with Anne. 

This decision gave great offence at Rome ; but Henry took no 
heed of the papal anger, and resolved on effecting a complete 
separation from the Komish Church. He forbade all appeals to 
Home, the payment of Peter's pence, and other exactions, and 
even the use of the Pope's title. The prayer for him was 
sti-uck out of the liturgy ; and the nation was ordered to speak 
of him henceforth as simply " the Bishop of Rome." • 

The clergy ratified Cranmer's decision; and the 
Princess Mary was pronounced incapable of succeeding 
to the throne. Catherine also was deprived of the 
title of Queen ; and, from this time to her death, 
was called the Lady Catherine. Though the nation 
generally admitted Henry's supremacy, there were 
some who steadfastly refused to recognise it. Of these 
the most famous were Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, and 
Sir Thomas More, who were, in consequence, both 
brought to the block. 

Fisher, at the time of his execution, was upwards of eighty 
years of age. He suffered with great fortitude, as also did 
More, who carried with him his pleasant humour to the scaffold. 

Henry would probably have saved them, had he followed his 
own natural impulses ; but he feared the results which would 
attend an open infringejnent of the law by two of his most 
influential subjects. 

17. In accordance with the policy suggested by 
Cromwell, Henry now gave orders that the religious 
houses should be visited, and that such as were found 
unworthy of being preserved should be dissolved. 
Cromwell himself was appointed Visitor-General, for 
the purpose of making the requisite inquiries ; and in 
1536 an Act of Parliament, based upon his re^ort^ 
suppressed 380 of the smaller monasteries. 
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It was satisfactorily proved by this visitation that the monki 
and nuns lived the most dissolute lives, and deluded the people 
by the grossest impostures. At the monastery of Hales, in 
Glonoestemhire, a vial was shown which contained, according to 
the monks, some of our Lord's blood. On examination it was 
found to be the blood of a duck. At Boxley, in Kent, there 
was a famous figure of Christ on the cross, which, by concealed 
machinery, was made to move its head and eyes. The teeth of 
one saint, when collected from the various places where they 
were exhibited, filled a tun ; and eleven dififerent girdles were 
discovered belonging to the Virgin Mary. 

The larger monasteries fell next, and their revenues 
passed into the hands of the King. 

The project of dissolving the monasteries wa» by no means 
new to'the English people, having been proposed as early as the 
time of Henry IV. Wolsey also had dissolved some in the 
present reign, with the intention of applying their revenues to 
educational purposes. 

Henry made a libeiul provision for the ejected monks and nuns ; 
indeed their pensions allowed them to live far more comfoiir 
ably than the rules of their orders pennitted. The superiors 
of the monasteries received pensions ranging from 72/. to 3000/., 
present money. The pensions allowed to the inferior monks 
ranged from 72/. to 24/. ; those to the nuns amounted, on an 
average, to 48/. The remainder of the money was devoted to the 
establishment of six new bishoprics, Westminster, Peterborough, 
Chester, Gloucester, Bristol, and Oxford ; to the defence of the 
southern ports, and other purposes of state. Some of the abbey 
estates were sold to the nobles. It has been supposed that the 
suppression of the monasteries greatly increased mendicity; but 
this is a mistake. Their tendency was rather to encourage than 
to check beggary. 

18. In the same year that the Lady Catherine died, 
Anne Boleyn was accused of high treason, found guilty 
by a jury consisting of the highest nobles of the land, 
and beheaded. Her brother, and four others implicated 
in her guilt, suffered the same punishment. Two of 
these confessed their crime, but one afterwards retracted 
his admission. 

It is difficult to decide as to Anne's guilt ; but there can be 
no doubt that her conduct was \i\^-^ mdo^vous *^ it should 
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also be TonemlKred tliat aeTeral of her near relathree ooncniTed 
in the jndgmeat pnmoanoed upon her. 

Parliament and Convocation confirmed tlie sentence 
against the Queen ; and Elizabeth, her infiant daughter, 
was declared illegitimate. 

19. Many of the lower classes were strongly opposed 
to the late religious innovations, and in 1536 insur- 
rections broke out in Lincolnshire, and the Northern 
Counties, for restoring the religious houses. They were 
headed by Bobert Aske, a lawyer, and Lord Darcy ; 
and numbered at one time 40,000 men. The insur- 
gents defied the royal proclamations for several months ; 
but were at last su^ressed, and their leaders executed. 

They called their march ** The Pilgrimage of Grace ;" and took 
for their badge the five wounds of Christ. 

20. Henry's two daughters being now declared ille- 
gitimate, the council again became anxious about the 
succession and urged the king to a speedy marriage. 
His choice fell XLyton Lady Jane Seymour, an amiable 
lady, who died the following year, ajfter giving birth to 
Edward VL 

21. In 1538 a bull was issued by the Pope, excom- 
municating and deposing Henry ; and Reginald Pole, 
an English renegade, was appointed to publish it. 

Henry had brought up Pole as his own child, had pen- 
sioned him and given him an excellent educatiou. This kind- 
ness was repaid by the vilest ingratitude. He quarrelled with 
Henry, and went to the Continent; where for many years he 
strove to persuade Fiance and Germany to invade England and 
dethrone Henry. 

Three of Pole's relatives, who were still residing in 
England, were found guilty of a treasonable corres- 
pondence with him, and were executed. His mother, 
the Countess of Salisbury, was condemned by Parlia- 
ment for the same ofiFence ; and, after two years' impri- 
sonment, and a fresh provocation by her son, was also 
beheaded. 
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22. About this time the adherents of the old creed 
gained an ascendency in the Council ; and a statute was 
issued, called The Six Articles, for checking the new 
dogmas on transubstantiation, communion in both 
kinds, celibacy of the priests, religious vows, private 
masses and auricular confession. At the head of this 
party was Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, the brutal 
persecutor of the reign of Mary. 

Many suffered from the enforcement of this statute. Cran- 
mer sent his wife and children abroad in alarm for their safety. 
Latimer, Bishop of Worcester, was thrown into prison. 

As the influence of the Romanists increased, Orom- 
well's influence fell. In order to regain it, and to 
strengthen Henry's position, which was threatened by 
Charles V., he advised him to marry Anne of Cleves, 
a Protestant princess. Through Cromwell's agents 
Henry was led to infer that Anne was beautifal and 
accomplished ; but, on her arrival, he found that she 
was neither. He went through the form of a marriage 
with her ; but was shortly after divorced. 

With his accustomed liberality, Anne was pensioned, and 
allowed to retire to Richmond, where she died (1557). 

Shortly after, Cromwell, who was now Earl of Essex, 
was arrested by the Duke of Norfolk on a charge of 
treason. He was accused by his enemies of exceeding 
the limits of his power, attainted, and executed. 

23. Henry married next Catherine Howard, niece of 
the Duke of Norfolk, who was soon discovered to be a 
woman of the most abandoned character. She was 
attainted by Parliament in consequence, and executed^ 

Henry, on hearing of her crimes from Cranmer, could not for 
a time credit it j but Catherine acknowledged her guilt with 
her own Ups. • 

24. For the next eighteen months, Henry was chiefly 
occupied in trying to establish a uniformity in the 
national religion. 

" Behold," said he, to his Parliameiit, " \iVka.\,Vw^«rLd charity 
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are among yon, when the one calleth another Anabaptist, and he 
calleth him again Papist, hypocrite, and phaiisee I Alas ! how- 
can the poor souls livfe in concord, when you, preachers, sow 
amongst them, in your sermons, debate and discord ? Of you 
they look for light, and ye bring them to darkness." 

25. In 1543 Henry mamed Catherine Parr, the 
widow of Lord Latimer, whose wit and tenderness 
enabled her to preserve Henry's affections to the last. 
During the last few years of his life he suffered acute 
agony from an ulcerated leg ; hut though disease irri- 
tated him, it never crushed his lofty spirit. 

Cranmer attended his deathbed; and desired him to give some 
sign that he died in Christ's faith. He replied by grasping the 
prelate's hand with ail his remaining energy, and then expired. 

A short time before his death, the Duke of Norfolk, and his 
son, the Earl of Surrey, were imprisoned on a chaige of treason ; 
and the latter was executed. Norfolk's life was spared by the 
oppoi-tune death of the King, which took place the night before 
the day appointed for the execution. 

Henry was brave, accomplished, forgiving, and 
generous. In his administration he ever sought to 
protect the poor against the oppression of the rich; 
and he never spar^ a criminal however exalted might 
be his position. He was a skilful warrior and politi- 
cian ; and, in spite of enemies abroad and at home, 
succeeded in maintaining the honour of his country. 
He was unfortunate in his domestic relations ; but 
even his enemies admitted the general purity of his life. 

In this reign Wales fii-st returned representatives to Parlia- 
ment ; church registers were introduced ; the colleges of Christ- 
church at Oxford, and Trinity in Cambridge, were founded ; and 
the Bible was printed in English. 

Ck>ntemporarle8.~26. Scotland, James IV., James V., 
Maiy ; t'rance, Louis XII., Francis I. ; Germany, 
Maximilian I., Charles V. ; Howard, Earl of Surrey, 
son of the Duke of Norfolk, Sir Thomas Wyatt, and 
Skelton, famous poets ; Tyndale and Coverdaie, trans- 
lators of the Bible ; Erasmus, a famous scholar an4 
friend of Sir Thomas More ; Linacre, the first tftacXi^t 
of Greek in ED^hnd, 
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EDWARD VI. 
Bom A.D. 1537 ; Reigned 6 years (1547-1553). 

Family. — L Edward was the son of Henry VIII. 
and Jane Seymour. He was never married. 

Ohrouicle. — 2. At his accession the young kii^ was 
only ten years of age, and the government was entrusted 
to a council of twenty -eight persons, who had been 
nominated by Henry before his death. In order to 
facilitate business, this council appointed the King's 
imcle, the Earl of Hertford, Protector of the Realm. 

Portly afler, he was made Duke of Somerset, and several of 
liis colleagues received similar advancements. Among them 
was the son of the infamous Dudley, who was made Earl of 
Warwick. 

3. In pursuance of Henry's desire that a marriage 
should be efifected between Edward and Mary, the 
infant Queen of Scotland, Somerset conducted an army 
into that country for the purpose of bringing it about. 
The Scotch were greatly opposed to the match, and 
gave battle to the Protector at Pinkie, near Edinburgh, 
1547 ; but they were disastrously defeated. News of 
his brother's plots prevented Somerset from following 
up this advantage ; and he returned to England, leaving 
the army in charge of Warwick. 

Mary was now sent for security to the court of France, 
-where she married the French Dauphin, afterwaixis Francis II. 
Some of the Scotch nobles would have favoured an Knglish 
alliance, but were opposed to Somerset's mode of effecting it. 
The Earl of Huntley said — " I disUke not the match, but I hate 
the manner of wooing.*' 

4. In the first Parliament of this reign, the Act of 
Six Articles was repealed ; and various measures were 
taken for the advance of the Reformed faith. 

Somerset was himself a Protestant ; and Edward was brought 
np in the same creed. 

The English Bible was placed in all churches ; a book of 
bomiUes was published*, the Lalvn mtMsa -^vt^a &\i^erseded by 
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.an EDglif]i senriee ; pilgrimages were abdished ; images w«re 
destrojed ; and finrtj-two articles were drawn up, eontaioiiig 
A dear summary of the Protestant faith. 

5. When Somerset returned from Scotland, he 
foond that his brother, Baron Seymour of Sudeley, tiie 
imsband of the Queen-Dowager, and High Admiral, 
had been concerting measures for overthrowing the 
government. He immediately caused him to be 
arrested and tried, on the charge of high treason. He 
was found guilty, and executed, 1549. 

Sejrmour was a dissolute and ambitious man ; and has been 
«ecQ0ed of having hastened the death of bis wife in order to 
marry the Princess £lizabeth. It is said that, when on the 
scaffold, he charged his servant to deliver a lettor, concealed in 
-the sole of his shoe, to the two piinoesses, urging them to ood- 
spire against their brother. 

6. Several important insurrections broke out the 
following year, in consequence of the low state of the 
labour-markets, and of the late religious innovations. 

The former was partly the result of the increasing practice 
of turning arable into pasture land. The demand for English 
wool was so great, that landowners found it more profitable to 
turn their estates into sheep-walks than to till them. One 
owner possessed a iiock of 24,000 sheep. Sir Thomas More 
jsaid that a sheep had become in England a more mvenow 
animal than a lion or wolf, and devoured whole villages, cities. 
And provinces. 

The first outbreak occurred in Devonshire, but it 
was soon supjH-essed. The next, imder Ket, a Norfolk 
tanner, was more formidable. Warwick was sent 
iigainst him ; and, after dispersing his troops, caused 
him to be lianged on Norwich Castle. 

Nine other ringleaders were hanged on the Oak of Reforma- 
tion, a tree under which Ket had sat, dispensing justice to the 
Norfolk gentry, who were brought before him. 

7. In order to acquire popular favour, Somerset 
affected to sympathize with the insurgents, and thereby 
gave offence to the nobles, who were already jealous 
of his power and disgusted with his arrogance. His 
reckless apprqpriafcion of church pxopeily, iox \}£i<& y^x- 
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pose of building himself a palace, increased this odium ; 
and Warwick took advantage of it to form a conspiracy 
against him. He was induced by his fellow-councillors 
to resign his oflSce, though only on condition that his 
life and liberty should not be touched. This stipula- 
tion was soon violated. He was sent to the Tower, 
aiid only released on pleading guilty to the charges 
brought against him. Warwick succeeded to his 
power, and was elevated by Edward to the dukedom 
of Northumberland. Fearing that the late Protector 
might regain his former influence, Northumberland 
determined on his complete ruin ; and caused him to 
be arrested on the charge of raising a rebellion in the 
north, and of conspiring against the lives of several of 
the councillors. He was found guilty on the latter 
charge, and executed, 1552. 

Somerset was greatly beloved by the people, and at his exe- 
cution numbers of them rushed to dip their handkerchiefs bk 
bis blood. These relics they did not forget to display when his 
rival underwent the same fate. Somerset, though a weak man, 
deserved a better end. Northumberland afterwards acknow- 
ledged that the accusations on which he was condemned were 
without any foundation. 

8. Northumberland's ambition was not yet satisfied. 
Perceiving that Edward's health was declining, he 
formed the design of bringing the crown into his own 
family. With this end in view, he persuaded Edward 
to settle the crcjwn on the Marchioness of Dorset, whose 
daughter. Lady Jane Grey, was married to his son, 
Lord Guildford Dudley. 

Elizabeth and Maiy were excluded on the ground of their 
illegitimacy ; Mary, Queen of Scots, was passed over on account 
of her French mairiage and her religion. 

9. A few days after, Edward died. During his last 
illness he was placed under the care of a woman, who 
has been suspected of having hastened his end. 

His dying words were — ** 0, my Lord God ! defend thi* 
realm from papistry, and maintain Thy true religion, that I 
and my people may praise Tliy holy name, for Jesus Christ'^ 
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Like all the Tudors, he possessed great intellectual 
ability. One, who knew him well, says — " He knew 
Latin and French well, was not ignorant of Greek, 
Italian, and Spanish, and was not without a competent 
knowledge of logic, of physic, and of music." His 
diary is still to be seen in the British Museum. 

Ck>ntemporariet.— 10. Scotland, Mary ; France, Francis 
L, Henry 11. ; Germany, Charles V. ; Joan Boucher, a 
distinguished martyr, to whose death Edward, with 
great reluctance, consented. 



MARY I. 
Bom A.D. 1516 ; Reigned 5 years (1553-1558). 

Family. — 1. Mary was the daughter of Henry VIII. 
and Catherine of Arragon. She married Philip II., 
son and successor of Charles L They had no children. 

Chronicle. — 2. Northumberland proclaimed his 
daughter-in-law queen the day after Edward's death : 
but the nation was little disposed to set aside the 
regular succession, and received the new monarch very 
coldly. 

Lady Jane Grey was only sixteen at the time ; yet, young 
as she was, it was with great reluctance that she consented to 
accept the crown. She urged the superior title of Mary and 
Elizabeth ; expressed her dread of the results of the enterprise ; 
and begged that she might be allowed to remain in the station 
in which she was bom. 

To get the princesses into his possession, Northum- 
berland caused letters to be sent to them shortly before 
Edward's death, requesting their presence in London ; 
but a timely warning enabled Mary to avoid the snare 
and to flee into Suffolk. Here she summoned her ad- 
herents to support her cause ; and in a very short time 
found herself surrounded by a powerful army. Nor- 
thumberland marched against her, though the disaffec- 
tion of his troops and the coldness of the public ^ve 
him little hope of success. 
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*" As he ipcnt along be observed to his son, ** Many come out 
to look at oSy bat I find not one who cries God ^peed you ! '* 



HiB forces deserted so rapidly that he foand it 
useless to proceed. He then gave up his design and 
proclaimed Mary. In the mean time the ooundl de- 
clared for the Intimate qneen ; and Lady Jane Grey 
resigned the crown after a short reign of ten days. 
Maiy soon after entered London, 

S. Northnmberland, too dangerous to be lefk at 
large, was committed to the Tower ; and as soon as 
Mary was firmly seated on the throne, he was brought 
to trial and executed. Lkdy Jane and her husbajid 
were also placed under confinement. 

Northumberland's meanness of spirit after his downfall is as 
remarkable as bis ambition before. In a letter, which he 
wrote from prison, he says, ** Oh that it would please her 
good Graoe to give me life ! yea, the life of a dog, if I might 
live and kiss her feet, and spend both life and all in her 
honourable service.** At bis execution he said, " I have 
deserved a thousand deaths." He then traced the sign of the 
cross in the sawdust on the block, kissed it, laid down his head 
and perished. The Duke and Duchess of Sufiblk, Lady Jane's 
parents, were pardoned. 

4. Among the earliest acts of Mary's reign were the 
release of Norfolk and Gardiner from prison, and the 
re-establishment of the Romish worship. 

Norfolk had been imprisoned in 1547 : Gardiner in the 
reisn of Edward Vl. Mary did not even wait for the sanction 
of Parliament. On her own authority she restored the Latin 
liturgy, expelled the married clergy from their benefices, and 
threw many Protestants into prison. 

Gardiner, Bonner, Tonstal, Bay, and Heath, who 
had lost their bishoprics in the late reign, were now- 
reinstated ; and the most celebrated of the Protestant 
Hshops, Ridley, Coverdale, Hooper and Latimer, were 
imprisoned. All the statutes pertaining to religion, 
which had been passed under Edward VL, were re- 
pealed ; and it became dear that a religious persecution, 
would soon follow. 
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5. An alHjEince for Mary was early made the subject of 
discussion in the privy council ; but she set all adviee 
aside and accepted the proposals of Philip, son of 
Charles V. This match was exceedingly odious to the 
nation, who were fearful that England might ulti« 
mately become subject to Spain. 

In spite of all opposition, Mary persisted in the 
alliance ; and a general spirit of disaffection was the 
consequence. In 1554 Sir Thomas Wyatt raised an 
army of Kentish insurgents for the purpose of com- 
pelling her to marry some Englishman. At first he 
met with considerable success ; but, whilst attempting 
to raise London, he was taken prisoner. He waa 
executed, with about 400 of his followers. 

This insurrection furnished a plea for the execution 
of Lady Jane Grey and her husband. Her father, 
who had taken a part in it, was also executed soon 
after ; and the princess Elizabeth, who is said to have 
been cognizant of Wyatt's plans, was sent to the 
Tower. 

As the Lady Jane was about to go to the scaffold, she saw 
the headless corpse of her husband brought away from it. 
Her firmness, however, never gave way. She protested her 
inoooenoe of treason at the place of execution, and died, utter- 
ing the prayer, ''Lord, into thy hands I commend my spiriL*' 
In her note-book was found the following passage : — •* If my 
fkult deserved punishment, my youth, at least, and my im- 
prudence were worthy of excuse. God and posterity will 
show me &voar." 

6. In the same year (1554) Mary married Philip* 
The marriage articles were highly favourable to Bng-« 
land, and partly reconciled the people to the alliance. 

They stipulated, 1. That Philip should not draw England 
Into any foreign war ; 2. That the male issue of the noanriige 
should inherit England, Burgundy, and the Low Countries y, 
4. That Philip should hold the title of king, but have no. 
share in the administration; and 5. That no innovations 
should be made in the constitution. 

7. In 1555 commenced the Marian pea»ecntum». 
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during the three years of which, nearly 300 persons 
suffered death at the stake. 

The most famous of this band of martyrs were Cnmn^r, 
Hooper, bishop of Gloucester, Ridley, bishop of London* 
Latimer, bishop of Worcester, and Rogers, vicar of St. Se- 
pulchre's, London. Ridley and Latimer suffered together a* 
Oxford. The latter, when the fire was kindled, exclaimed tty 
bis friend, ** Be of good comfort. Master Ridley, and play tli® 
man. We shall this day light such a candle, by God's grace, 
in England, as I trust shall never be put out," Hooper «ir«** 
offered a pardon on condition of recantation ; but on seeing i'^9 
he replied, '*Take it away, if you love my soul." Cranntie^V 
in an hour of weakness recanted his opinions; but his love f>^ 
truth ultimately triumphed over his love of life, and he aga-'**- 
avowed his attachment to the Protestant faith. In an addr<5^^ 
delivered shortly before his execution, he observed : " I A"cs - 
nounce and refuse as things written with my hand, contr^r"^ 
to the truth which I thought in my heart, and writ for H^^fc* 
of death and to save my life, if might be, and that is all suK^l* 
papei-s as I have written or signed since my degiadatio*** 
wherein I have written many things untrue. And forasmcx^S'^ 
as my hand offended in writing contrary to my heart my h**"**** 
when I come to the fire shall l^ first biii-ned.*' At the stak^ *^* 
kept his word, thrusting his right hand into the flames unti^ ** 
was consumed, and exclaiming, ** This hand hath offended.*' 

8. Philip left Mary in 1555, and did not returu '^^ 
England till 1557. He then prevailed on her to decl je*^ 
war with France. The loss of Calais was the consequen.^^:^^ I 
it was taken by the Duke of Guise early in 1558. 

9. This disaster, and Phili])\s heartless indiffererm. <5ei 
undoubtedly hasteneii Mary's death. In the autn^dO-H 
of the same year she died. 

Cardinal Pole, who had succeeded Cmnmer in the pri mg» ^ y» 
expired within twenty-four hours after the queen. 

Contemporaries. — 10. Scotland, Mary; FraK:^mC€» 
Henry II.; Germany, Charles V. ; John Knox, ^*^® 
famous Scotch reformer ; Peter Martyr, Martin Bu-^p^^* 
and John a Lasco, celebrated German reformers; ^-^?'^ 
diner and Bonner, the most virulent of the Rot^*^^^*^ 
/jeraecutors. 
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ELIZABETH. 

Bom Aj>. 1533 ; reigned 45 years (1558-1603). 

Family. — 1. Elizabeth was the daughter of Henry 
Vni. and Anne Boleyn. She never married, 

Kmnerous foreign princes and several of her own nobles 
aspired to her hand, bat she early declared her intention to live 
snd die a virgin qneen, and stead^tly adhered to it. Of her 
mitors the most distinguished were Charles Archduke of 
Austria, the Duke of Anjou, Eric King of Sweden, Dudley 
£arl of Leicester, and the Earl of Arundel. The Commons 
often petitioned her to marry, in order that the question of the 
SQccesraon might be set at rest. She replied on one of these 
ttjcasions, ** Were I to tell you that I do not mean to marry, I 
might say less than I did intend ; and were I to tell you that I 
do mean to marry, I might say more than it is proper for yon 
to know ; therefore, I give you an answer, answerless." 

Ghnmiele. — 2. The accession of Elizabeth was hailed 
by the nation with enthusiastic demonstrations of joy, 

** The same day, at afkemoon,'* s^ys a contemporanr, " all 
^ churches in London did ring, and at night did make bon« 
^"^ and set tables in the street, and did eat and drink and 
fittke merry for the new queen, Elizabeth." 

One of her earliest measures was to prepare for the 
^storation of the Reformed faith. Cecil, the Earl of 
Bedford, and other distinguished Protestants^ were 
joined to the privy-council ; Parker, formerly chaplain 
to Anne Boleyn, was made Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
tiiose who had been imprisoned in the late reign, on 
account of their religion, were released ; exiles were 
^llowed to return ; the elevation of the host was pro- 
wbited ; and portions of the Liturgy, and the Epistles 
*nd Gospels, were ordered to be read in English. 

Some writers say that Elizabeth sought a reconciliation with 
Pope^Paul IV. Accoi-ding to Hallam, she never contem- 
plated intercourse with him, even "as a temporal sovereign.". 
T^e alleged reply of Paul was: "England is a fief of the 
^postolic see ; she cannot succeed, being illegitimate ; the reign- 
^ pontiff cannot reverse the decrees of his predecessor against 
ttie marriage." 

F 
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The bishops foresaw the coming changes in reli^on, 
and refused, with . the ezc^tian of the Bishop of 
Carlisle, to assist at the coroDatioD, which took place 
early in 1559. 

On such oocasioxu it is cnstomarj to release state pruoOMi, 
and it watf suggested to Elizabeth tiiat she ootild not gh« the 
people greater pleasure than by relonng the four Eraagilttts 
and St. PauL To this nqnest she mdily wbd oM, and «as 
more the. people read the Scriptores in their natifB toBgot. ■ 

8. F^liament met shortly after and passed tivo 
&mons statutes, Ihe Act of Uniformity and the Act 
of Supremacy. The former was intended to- che^ 
heresies ; the latter to enable tiie queen to cany oi^ 
fiuch ecclesiastical reforms as might be found neoessan:. 
The laws made concerning religion in Edward YI?s 
time were re-enacted; mass was abolished, and tiie 
liturgy again brought into use. The estaUishmemt of 
the Church of £kigland was now complete, Tha sew 
pope, Plus lY., tried to conciliate Elizabeth, but abe 
refused to allow his agent to enter her realm. 

4. Elizabeth soon brought the Frmeh war to a cloK 
by the treaty of Cateau Cambresis (1569), acooidiqg 
to the terms of which, Henry II. was to forfeit CataB 
at the end of eight years or pay a fine of 500,000 
crowns. The same year Francis 11. and Mary Qveen 
of Scots ascended the throne of France, and opeol^ 
asonounced their clsdms to that of England. SliEabetti 
retaliated by allying herself to the Scotch inraxgent 
reformers, and supplying them with ships, troops, and 
money. This assistance enabled them to £Bbce tfae 
French army then in Scotland, and to compel it to 
agree to the treaty of Edinburgh (1560), by which it 
was stipulated tiiiat the French should quit Scotlapd, 
and that Francis and Mary should desist from bearing 
the arms of England. Mary returned to Scotland qd 
her husband's! death (1561), but refused to ratify the 
treaty, and still clung to her former pretensions. 

She oontriyed, however, to keep tip a show of frieiidship 
wJth Elizabeth, and professed to postpone her title to tlie 
English throne during her m«\'a \\£^ \\i \^^ ^<t -i 



Lard Danky, and the following year g&ve biith to /ames I. 
Hie marriage wa» an iinhi^pj one ; Darnley was a weak- 
'minded profligate, and Mary soon grew tired of him. She 
dfanmbled her contempt for him xmtil he was mnrdered, and 
ften, throwing off all shame, married Bothwell, one of Ids 
mnderers. The Scotch people now rose in open iosorrection 
arid took Mary prisoner fl567). Bothwell escaped, Vnt was 
takfln prisoner at ina by the Danes, and spent the remainder of 
feAi IK^ in csptiTity. Mary was confined in Lochleren Castle, 
and tiie crown watkhestowed npon her son. She was not long 
ift effecting her escape and reassembling her army, bat it was 
completely defeated at Langside by the regent Morray, and 
■h» via torn obliged to flee acraa the boarder. 

5. When Mary took refnge in England, Elizal)eth 
WBB placed in a very difficult position. She conld 
■oarcdy egponse the cause of a woman accused of the 
grossest crimes ; it would have been impolitic to allow 
'her to |n-oceed to France ; it was therefore deteiBilned 
to detam her in perpetual custody. 

This detention was not strictly legal, since Mary was not 
amenaUe to English law ; yet it was folly warranted by the 
hag^ law of necessity, which declares the safety of the state 
to be of paramount importance. To have allowed Mary free- 
dom was to endanger the religion of England and thaccown of 

JsL 1568 a commission met at Y(»rk for the purpose 
•of inquiring into the charges alleged against her; but 
it bEoke up witiiout coming to any definite deoisieBi.. 
!A farther conference was held at Hampton Courts 
.whoB Maiys participation in the murder of Danlley 
was proved h^ond doubt A conspiracy was now 
Ibrmed (1569) for bringing about the marriage of Mary 
witti the Duke of Norfolk, the greatest and ridiest of 
•fcTigliah subjects. Elizabeth heard of it, and frequently 
warned the duke ** to beware on what pillow he re- 
posed his head." Her advice was not followed, and he 
ma at length oommitted to the Tower. 

Directly after, a rebellion broke out amongst tiie 
Bomanists of the north of England. It was headed 
by the Earls of Northumberland and Westm.OTc^VKD&^ 
«ad h»d £br its ohjecte— ^1.) the iQ-eab8^AJ^!^axQ«ii^ ^"^ 
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the old religi(xi ; (2.) the removal of Elizabeth's evil 
counsellors ; (3.) the restoration of Norfolk to liberty. 

The north was the last stronghold of Romanism in Kngkmd. 
** Thsre are not," says a letter from thence of this date, '* in 
gentlemen in this country, who do fiiYour and allow of her 
liiyesty's proceedings in the cause of reUgiGn.* To oo* 
operate with the rebels, Pius Y. published a boll exoommmii- 
oating and deposing Elizabeth, and absolving her subjecti from 
their allegiance. A fimatic, named Feltou, a6S2Bd this hull to 
the gates of the Bishop of London's palace, and suffered dnth 
for the offence. 

The insurrection -was easily crushed. North1Imbe^ 
land surrendered and was executed ; Westsnoreland died 
in exile. * 

Norfolk was released from the Tower on protnidog 
thiat he would not resume his correspondence with 
Mary. Within two years this promise was violatodi 
and ne was now brought to trial on the charge oShifjii 
treason, found guilty, and executed. 

Elizaheth hesitated for some months to sign hit deirfh* 
warrant, but the Commons were anxious for his ezecuticn, and 
she at length consented. Hallam says, ** No one fdl bj a 
sentence more amply merited, or the execution of whidi was 
more indispensable." 

6. From this time to the end of the reign the English 
Bomanists incessantly occupied themselves in attempts 
to overthrow the throne of Elizabeth. This led to 
the enacting of seversd severe statutes. A fine of 202. 
a month was exacted from all persons absenting them- 
selves fix)m church ; and all Romish priests were ocm- 
manded to depart from the kingdom within forty days, 
under pain of being adjudged traitors. Several, in 
consequence of neglecting this statute, suffered death. 

Dodd estimated the number of martyrs of the Churdi of 
Rome in this reign at 191 ; but Hallam says, ** There is good 
reason for doubting whether any one who was executed nu^ 
not have saved his life by explicitly denying the pope's power 
to depose the queen." 

These additional severities multiplied the plots 
against Elizabeth's life, and the attempts to rescue 
Mary, One of the moat iamowR ci \)tv^«i& fs^xiv^sMsiift 
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VB8 headed by a yoimg Bomanist named Babingtoiu 
Its designs were soon made known to the Govenmient, 
and, in. 1586, Babington, with thirteen confederatesy 
was arrested and executed. As Mary herself waa 
oognizant of the conspiracy, it was resolved that sho 
idfo shonld be brought to justice. A comrmssion waa 
^pointed to try her at Fotheringay Castle (Notts), 
much pronounoed her guilty, and sentenced her to 
death. Elizabeth signed the warrant for her execution 
on the repeated entreaties of her ministers, and in 
February, 1587, Mary perished on the scaffold. 

Much nndeMrred blame has been heaped on Elizabeth for 
her treatment of Mary ; but it is a certain fact that, had it 
not been for Elizabeth's repugnance to shed her blood, Maiy 
woald hare been executed long before. When the Commons, 
In 1572, sent a bill to the Upper House attainting Maiy of 
treason, the queen, to check its progress, prorogued parlia- 
ment. When, in 1586, the Commissioners pronounced sen- 
tence of death, both Houses addressed the queen to carry that 
sentence into effect. When, in 1587, Elizabeth allowed the 
eiBcation to take place, the nation evinced such joy that it 
Ift erident she could no longer have withstood the popular 
feeling. Mary died with great firmness after exclaiming, *<My 
God, I haye hoped in you I I commit myself to your lumds." 

7. The most zealous of Mary's persecutors were the 
Puritans, who regarded Bomanism and its adherents 
with the most intense abhorrence. They first became, 
prominent in this reign, when, not content with the 
moderate changes of our noble Reformers, they sought 
to bring the English Church nearer the model of that 
61 Oalvm. 

They objected chiefly to the wearing of vestments, to kneel- 
ing at the Holy Communion, to the cross in the baptismal 
serrice, to sponsors, to lay baptism, to bowing at the name of 
Jesus, ' to the ring in marriage, to episcopacy, to fbrms of 
pmer, to instrumental church music, and to chanting. Eliza- 
beth herself was strongly opposed to Puritanism, and retained 
many Romish practices in her own chapel. She struggled 
bard with her prelates for the retention of images and cm- 
dfizes, and is eyen said to have used praters to lYu^Wx^giu 
Sbe was greatly opposed to the marriage of \k« dsc^ \ m^ 
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the «et of Haiy, eBlbrciog olBiical odibacy, "was Mi i 
qnlil the next reign. • ■ 

lAke the RomaniBts, the Faritans undfirweiit oofr- 
£4deraUe perseciition in this reign, thongh net mMf 
on aoconnt of their religion. Many of them weni 
stanch sapporters of the oonstitntion, and spoke -wifii 
^mt freedom on all encroachments upon it. Tin 
pfttiiotic spirit often brought them into collision "mfk 
the Grown ; and more than one over-zealous memhv 
of parliament suffered imprisonment in consequenee. 

One Stdbbe, a Puritan lawyer, highly offeilded the qneenV 
wxiking a pamphlet against her proposed marriage ivith fte 
Bake of Anjoa. He was sentenced in consequence to lam hk 
right hand. When tiie ptmishment was inflicted, he took 19 
his hat with the left,, and ezdaimed, ''Long liye qoMB 
ISlizaheth!" 

8. About this period our adventurous seamen begsn 
to establish that domination for England over' ibfi 
qoean, which she has ever since maintained. Nu- 
merous voyages of discovery were made ; and En^ish 
privateers returned from the Kew World ladoi with 
Spanish wealth. 

Among others engaged in these daring expeditSone 'wereftr 
John Hawkins, Martin Frobisher, Sir Francis Drake, and Sir 
Walter Baleigh, the founder of Virginia. 

The importance of an efSoient English £eet soon 
became apparent. In 1588 Philip of Spain, anzions 
to avenge the cause of Mary, to pimish Elizabeth fox 
assisting the revolted Netherlanders, and to uproot 
Protestantism, prepared an immense fleet) termed the 
Invincible Armada, for the invasion of England. 

It consisted altogether of 130 vessels, and about 80,000 
men. To co-operate with these, another army of 34,000 vas 
stationed in the Netherlands, under the Prince of P&rma. 
• The limited lesources of England would not admit 
of her fitting out such an armament as that of Spain ; 
but her vessels were more manageable, and her sailocs 
mote skilftil. The royal navy was increased from 36 
Tvenels to 181, and manned with abovit 17^000 sailors. 
Lard' Howard of EfBngliam -was wg^\xi\a^ ^^scossfiL, 
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and under bhn wmA Drake^ HawkiiiB, FrobMier, and 
Balfiigh. The land forces of the English numbered 
about 63,000, and urere divided into three ; bodies. 
One was statiraied along the south coast; another at 
Tilbmy to defend London; and a third was reserved 
for gnarding the queen's person. 

Elizabeth ezdted the martial spirit of the nation by her own 
heroic conduct. She appeared on horseback in the camp at 
Tilbciryy and anooaraged her troops by the following heuirHrtir- 
riDg ipeech : " LcttyrantB ftar: I ha^ always so bekavvd myw 
sdf that, under God, I hare fAaced my chiefest strength in the 
lejal hearta and goodwill of my snbjects. And, therefore, 
I am oome among you at this time, not as for my recreatioa 
or «ort, bnt bdng rssolTed, in the midst and heat of the 
fattttle, to live or die amongst yon all: to lay down, for my 
God, uid for my kingdom, and for my people, my honour and 
my blood, even in uSa dnst. I know I have bnt the body of a 
weak and feeble woman, but I have the heart of a king, and of 
a king of England too ; and think foul scorn 4hat Pkirma or 
Spain, or any prince of Europe, should dare to inyade the 
border of my realms : to which, rather than any dishonour 
dionld grow by me, I myself will take up arms : I mysdf will 
hb your general, judge, and rewarder of erery one of your 

' I in the field." 



The Armada sailed in July, 1588, under the com- 
mand of the Marquis de Mediioa Sidonia, a nohl^nan 
utterly ignorant of naval affairs. Immediately on its 
appearance off the Lizard Point, Howard put to 
sea and saw it approaching in the form of a< crescent . 
about seven miles broad. A running fight was at 
once commenced, in which the English were imiformly 
successful. The height of the Spanish decks rendered 
their firing almost useless^ the shot from their guns 
passing clear over the English fleet. On July 27th. 
the Spaniards anchored off Calais, for the purpose of 
allowing the Prince of Parma, then at Brogcs, to 
embark his troops. He refused to embark at OalaiSy ' 
and ordered the fleet to proceed to Dunkirk. Here tiie 
Armada was thrown into the wildest confusion by 
eight fire-ships, sent into the midst of it «\> xooi^s^si^ 
by the EngUab admiral. Taking aAvdsi\«g<& ^ ^«* 
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diBorder thns occasionjed, Howard commenced a genenl 
engagement and destroyed twelve ships. To save tibe 
remnant of his fleet, Sidonia resolved to abandon the 
enterprise and return to Spain by sailing round Scofe^ 
land. Even this scheme was in a measure frustrated. 
A tempest off the Orkneys completed the ruin of the 
fleet ; and only 53 disabled vesseb ever reached Spanish 
harbours. 

EUzabetb, on the completion of tlie victory, went in state to 
St. Paul's and returned thanksgiving to God for His merafiil 
interposition in the deliverance of her country. Mindful of 
' her promises to the army and navy, she pensioned those soldSen 
and sailors who were disabled, and conferred honours on the 
chief commanders. The Dutch celebrated this defeat of their 
national enemies by striking medals commemorative of the 
event. The inscriptions on some of them were singularly w^ 
propriate, as Flavit Jehovah et dissipati sunt [Jehovah blew 
and they were scattered] ; Venit, vidit, fugit [It came, it saw, 
it fled], &c. &c 

9. To retaliate, an expedition was fitted out against 
Lisbon, with the intention of wresting Portugal from 
Philip, and bestowing it on Don Antonio, a Portu- 
guese prince ; but the scheme was ill-planned, and, 
though it did great injury to the Spaniards, failed in 
its main object. About one-half of the adventureis 
perished by ftunine, fatigue, and the sword. An 
expedition, in 1596, headed by Essex and Howard, 
was more successful. Cadiz was taken; and the 
Spaniards suffered a loss estimated at 20,000,000 
ducats. 

Essex was at this time the queen's favourite. He was brave, 
handsome, and accomplished; but vain, headstrong, and pre- 
sumptuous. Opposed to him at court was the Cecil partj, 
which ultimately succeeded in procuring his disgrace. 

10. The death of Lord Burleigh, the famous minister 
of Elizabeth, in 1598, was speedily followed bv that of 
Philip of Spain. The war with that country, however, 
was not brought to a close ; and Philip III. commenced 
bia reign by assisting Hugh O'Neale, Earl of Tyrone, 

to throw off the EngMi yoke. A. N\aWt^^^\sv^ 
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Tjrraoe gained over the Englisli at Blackwater, greatly 
nused his repatstion, and led him to assume the 
cbancter of ddirerer of his oonntry. Essex, who was 
pessioDatelv fond <rf military glonr, obtained at this 
jniictaTe the loid-Iieatenantship of Ireland. He took 
the field agidnst the rebels; bat his operations were 
ill-advised and imsuccessful. His rivals at coort took 
advantage of his iU-saocess, and endeavoured to pre- 
judioe Elizabeth against him. Essex, hearing of uus, 
unmediately abandoned his poet and retmned to 
London. He obtained an interview with the queen, 
but his petulant bdiaviour prevented hor from showing 
lum that &vonr with which she was accustomed to 
regard him. He was tried by the privy council, on the 
dmrge of misconduot in Ireland, and, on being found 
goil^, was derived of the earl-maishalship of Eng- 
knd, and sentenced to be imprisoned at the queen's 
pleasure. Elizabeth's anger soon melted away, and 
the fsivourite might have been speedily restored to the 
royal flftvour, if the plots of his enemies had not driven 
him to despair. He threw off all appearance of respeot, 
spoke slightingly of Elizabeth, and entered into corre- 
spondence wim James VI. In 1601 he formed a pbt 
for seizing on the queen and compelling hor (1.) to 
remove his enemies, (2.) to assemble a parliament^ 
and (3.) to settle a new plan of government. This 
conspiracy was discovered, and Essex, fearing that he 
might be seized, precipitated the insurrection. It 
proved utterly unsuccessful. He was taken prisoner, 
tried on the charge of high treason, found guilty, and 
executed, 1601. 

11. Elizabeth did not long survive Essex. On the 
24:th of March^ 1603, she died, in the seventieth year 
ofherage. 

On her deathbed she was preand to name her saccenor. She 
rtpUed ■ that <* the would have a king to Hoooeed her, sod 
who shonld that be hat her nearest kinaman, the king of 
Sootfti" 

Few sovereigns have been so mncVi "beWai ttllk'¥^^aAr 
. betii; hut her character comes out \iii«Ga1i^«i «&«t ^^ 
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doBesfe exftmination. She ms an able roler^ a wamif* - 
hearted and accomplished woman, and a far-seeiDg 
poUticiaa. Cecil said of her, that she was '* more than 
a man, and in truth less than a woman." Had sHe 
not heen so, she would never have retained her crown 
throng a period of confusion such as has scarcely ever 
been paralleled in history. 

Ridicalofis stories hsme been drcukted about EUabeth by. 
the Jesuits, all of which are. fiifaricatioiis, and are now gene- 
xiUy discredited. She was extremely beantiM in her yonth, 
a good musician, and an able sdiolar. She conTersed freely 
in English, French, Italian, Spanish, and Dutch, and was 
well versed in Greek and Latin. Few anecdotes are more 
characteristic of the nobility of her nature than one recorded by 
a contemporary. When she came to the crown, a knight of 
the realm, who had insolently behayed to her when Lady ' 
Elizabeth, fell upon his knees and besought her pardon, ex- 
pecting to be sent to the fTower. She replied, mildly, *« Do 
yon not know that we are descended of the lion, whose 
nature is not to harm or prey iip<»i the mouse, or any soefa 
small Termin? " 

Contemporaiies. — ^12. Scotland, Mary, James VI.; 
Frmce, Henry 11., Francis H., Charles IX., Henry HI., 
Henry IV. ; Spain, Philip- IT., Philip IH. ; Cecil, 
Bacon, Walsingham, and EnoUys, statesmeh ; Shak-' 
spere and Marlowe, dramatists ; Spenser, Sidney, and 
Drayton, poets; Holinshed and Stowe, historians; 
Parker and Hooker, divines. 

Gk>YEBNMEKT» MaKKEBS AKD Ou6T0M8» LiTESATXTBB, 

&c. 

Oovenmient. — I. During the early part of the Tudor 
period ^e sovereign was almost despotic. The old 
barons had been nearly exterminated by the wars of 
the Koses ; and the new nobility were so entirdy the 
creatures of the sovereign, that the Commotns were left 
quite unsupported in their struggles with ihe crown. 

Parliament lost its independence, and its members were 
made, either by coiTuption or intimidation, mere ciphers iathe 
reprewativtioB of the coantiy. Boroughs were often created. 



aod ^Sk^ with ihe crown'f own nominees, who were, of coni;^, ^ 
eQtMj aQ<lef its control. Edward created or restored twelve 
soch borpiighs, Marj twelve, and Elizabeth twenty-nine. The 
ejections were generally managed by the Privy Council, and it 
was not at all unusual to send letters to the sheriffs namipg 
ffe person to be returned. 

2. The most flagrant tistirpations of the cro^m 
imdei' the Tudors tefer to forced loans, benevolences, 
and proclamations. 

Forced loans were subsidies^, levied by the sovereign, .Qu • 
condition of their repayment. - Benevoleoces were similarly 
nised, and were ostensibly free gifts. Neither' of these modes 
of laiang money was constitutional, but, if they were resisted, 
the sovereign had ihe power of severely annoying the re- 
fiiciory* Henry YII. levied a benevolence in 1492, and 
pwliffm*"*^^ go far forgot its right as to pass an Act enforcing 
tbe payment of the money, which private men had been pre- 
vailed upon to promise. Henry yiU. levied several benevo- 
kDces* That of 1545 was resisted by a Loudon alderman, 
named Beed, who was in consequence sent to serve in the war 
with Scotland at his own charge. It is much to Elizabeth's 
Ofidit that she carefully repaid all her loans. 

Boyal proclamations were fi:equently issued, and, as long as 
tbey were consonant with the laws, were not objectionable. 
But they oflen superseded them, and thus allowed of great acts 
oC tyranny. Amongst otheis issued in the reign of Elizabeth, 
we find proclamations banishing Anabaptist commanding 
TrinliinAn to rotum to Ireland, prohibiting the exportation of 
com and money, and forbidding the erection of houses within, 
thiee miles, of London. 

3. Another grievance, which attracted much public 
attention towards the close of the Tudor period, was 
that of monopolies. These monopolies- were patents 
conferred by tjhe crown on particular individusds, em- 
poweriivg them to carry on*the excluaivd trtide in 
certain commodities: ' CJcmpeiition- being thtts' de- 
moted, the prices of the articles monopolized vaslijr 
increased, in some cases reaching ten thneK their' 
ortoary lilarket value. • 

' When a list of monopolies was read in the Houde of Com- 
mons in 1601, a member exclaimed *'Is notbread kmong tlw 
numbiMf?'* The House was taken by sarpiitei **^$iffvaA' 

» A" ■ '.. • 
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he, " if no remedy is found for these, bread will be there beto 
next parliament. Elizabeth saw that the time for o om c th g 
this eril was come, and consented to the abolition of aQ anea 
monopolies as werefi>mid to be injmious. 

4. The two great instruments of oppresdoa dmbg 
this period were the courts of Stor-Chamber and WA 
CknunuBsion, — ^the former dealing with political, wfi. 
Utter with ecclesiastical offences. 

The court of Star-Chamber, originally the council of tin 
king, was remodelled by Henry VII., by whom its power was 
greatiy extended. It took cognizance of cases whidi oooU'' 
not be tried in the inferior law-courts, sudi as riots, xmhnrM' 
assemblies, &c It consisted of ** the chancellor, trea8iivBr,aiid' 
keeper of the pivy seal, or any two of them, with a bfabop.' 
ana temporal lord of the council, and the diief justiooi or 
idiuf s Sench and Common Fleas." In the reien of Wobqr> 
the jurisdiction of the court fell into the hands of the bodT of 
.the council, and thus it oontinued until ihe court was ahdUund. 
' The High Commission Court was instituted in the early put 
«of the reign of Elizabeth, for the purpose of correcting henslfli, 
•sdiisms, and similar evils. It roushed the zenith of ita pours 
in 1583, when the number of the oomraissioners was fixed al' 
forty^foor, twelye of whom were to be bishops. Any tinw of 
- the commissioners, of whom one was a bishop^ were e mpowa w d ; 
to punish absentees from church, to deprive clergymen hoUlnr 
< doctrines contrary to the thirty-nine articles, to examhiaali 
-suspected persons on their oaths^ and to punish by fine or 
impzisonment all who refused to appear before them and obey 
ifchdr orders. 

dime was very prevalent, especially in the eaily' 
part of the 16th century. The executions in the rcoga 
of Henry YIII. occasionally amounted to nearly 2000 
a.year. In the year 15d6 forty suffered death in fJiQ 
CGOnty of Somerset alone. 

Arahitactvt. — 6. The Tudor age witnessed great 
changes in domestio architecture, The castle gave mj 
to t^ mansion; and mere strength to comfort and 
ornament. The old Gothic was gradually blended 
with the Italian style, and ultimately superseded by it. 
Tho haUtations of the poorer classes were still venr 
wiekihed, and consisted ^joiply oi! xa.{tAt& covered witn' 
wattlC'Work and clay, "Better \io\3fiRa -^w^Vivx^m'^^ 
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towns, Imt these were chiefly oocufxied by opulent 
tra^eanen. The internal arrangements were rude and 
nnoomfortable. The fomiture was dumsy and in- 
convenient. 

HbUnahed. who lived in the rdgn of Elizabeth, says, *<If it 
weff so that the goodman of the house had within seven jears 
after his marriage porohased a mattress or flock bed, and 
thertto a sack of chaff to rest his head upon, he thought him- 
self to he SB well lodged as the lord of the town, who, perad- 
'venture, lay seldom on a bed of down or whole feathers." 

- Xumers and Oistoms.— 7. Contrary to modem no- 
itiong, early meals were r^rded as fashionable. The 
Clipper classes dined at eleven and supped between five 
^lUQa six. The middle classes took tiie same meals an 
.^iiou: later, and labouring peo|4e an hour later stills 
■f£h,e most popular sports were bull and bear baiting, 
l^wfintling, archery, and hunting. ' 

Ibe drama made great strides during the sixteenth centuxgr^ 
.•■od numerous theatres were opened in uie metropolis. 

•Mod and Dtms. — 8. The fare of the common people 
SOonnsted chiefly of salt fish, salt beef, coarse l«rl^- 
^InCetd, and beer. The upper classes lived mote 
fhanriously, and devoted great attention to culinasy 
^improvements. The principal articles of male attire 
Wem the doublet or jacket, the short cloak, the high- 
^CTO#ned hat, and the sword. The dress of the ladies 
■"-'was not so graceful, being greatly disfigured by enor- 
MnooB ruffs, and still more enormous farSdngales. 

Ihere was a prodigal costliness of dress all through this 
period, and Elizabeth was obliged to issue several proclama- 
? tions against ** excess of i^>parel." It is said, however, that 
she herself left upwards of 3000 changes of dress in the royal 
wardrobe. Taylor the water-poet describes the fops of his 
tim^ as wearing — 

** A farm ia shoe-strings edged with gold. 
And qMngled garters worth a coj^hold ; ■• 
Abose and doublet which a lordmlp cost ; 
A gavdy doak, three manors' price almost ; 
A bearer band and feaflier for the head, 
Pjrleed at the cfanrcb's tlthe^ the poor man's bread." 
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HOUSE OF STUABT. 

JAMES L OF ENGLAND, VL OF SCOTLAND. 

Bam AJ>. 1566 ; idgned 22 years (1608-1625). 

family. — 1. James was son of Lord Darnley and 
Mary Queen of Scots. He married Anne of Denmark, 
and nad three cliildren, — ^Henry, who died in 1612, 
Charles, and Elizabeth. 

The latter, whose attractions and virtaes won for her the 
name of Qneen of Hearts, married Frederick the Elector Pala- 
tine of the Rhine. From them the house of Hanover derived 
its olaim to the throne of England. James was not the legal 
heir tp the throne. Parliament having empowered Henry Ylll. 
to Mt aside the Stoarts, and settle the crown on the house of 
Snffiklk. Elizabeth, however, and the English generally were 
in £ivour of the Scottish king. 

- Ghroniole. — 2. Within seventy hours of Elizabeth's 
. death James received the long-desired intelligence. 
He immediately set out for England, followed by a 
tnin of needy Scotch nobles. The impressions nmde 
during this progress on the English were anything but 
favourable to the new king. He forbade the flocking 
of people to meet him, spoke slightingly of his illus- 
ixioas predecessor, indulged in indecent conversation, 
and treated his guests with gross indignities. 

In his personal appearance there was little to command ad- 
miration or respect. A contemporary says he was "more 
corpulent through his clothes than in his body, yet fat 
enough ;*' " of a timorous disposition, which was the reason of 
his quilted doublets ;** and so dirty, that <*'he never washed his 
hands, only rubbed his fingers*-end slightly with the wet end 
of a napkin." His legs wei'e very wes^, and, in consequence, 
he was '* ever leaning on other men's shoulders. His walk was 
circul<ir," His timidity was excessive; he dreaded the ap- 
proach of a stranger, could not look at a drawn sword without 
shuddering, and rarely appeared in public unless clad in dagger- 
proof raiment. He was an able scholar, but pedantic and 
deficient in judgment. Buchanan, his tutor, when asked how 
he came to make so great a pedant of his pupil, replied that 
it was the only thing he could make of him. Sully, the French 
ambassador, accurately described him as ** thft \ns«E\> iv^. \&> 
Chi'istendom." 
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At Newark a cfiretuastanoe oeenrrad, which attrftcted 
nuich Botice at the time, and ^ve great alarm to the 
bvers of law and order. A thief was discovered in-^e 
court, 9Dd James, without waiting for even tiie form of 
a trial, ordered him to inamediate execution. 

"If the wind bloweth thus," said an old courtier, ** why may 
StOt a man be tried before he has offended ?" 

On reaching Xondon he rewarded his supporters with 
a lavish hand. Cecil was made Earl of Salisbury, 
scores of names were added to ihe peerage, and not less 
than 700 persons received the honour of knighthood. 

So cheap did these distinctioBs become, that they soon pfo- 
Toked contempt. A pasquinade was affixed to the walls of 
81 Paul's, proposing to tesdi a new system of mnemonios, in 
order that weak memories might be enabled to remembop the 
titles of the new nobility. 

3* James had not been long on the H^moe M^re a 
conspiracy, headed by Sir GriflBn Markham and L«d 
Grey, was formed for seizing on his person and eSecting 
some changes in the government ; but on account of 
a want of unanimity amongst its framers, it was soon 
abandoned as hopeless. The c(»unoirators were aar- 
rested, and with them Sir Walter Kaleigh and Lord 
Cobham. The two latter were declared innocent of 
this plot, but they were ibund guilty on a charge of 
oorresponding with Spain for the purpose of placing the 
Lady Arabella Stuart on the throne* 

Cobham saved himself by impeaching Baleigh. His evideope, 

however, was so contradictory that it would never baye been 

admitted in a modem law-court. He wrote a letter to Raleigh 

exculpating him from his charge, although the previous evening 

he had written to Coke affirming it. On this evidence Baleigh 

I was found guilty of high treason. He conducted himself with 

wit, courage, and judgment on his trial, and won the sym- 

[ pathies of the public in spite of itself, for on account of his 

• share in the death of Essex he had long been unpopular. A 

person present sdd, that before entering the court he would 

nave travelled a hundred miles to have seen the prisoner 

hanged, but that he left it willing to travel a thousand miles 

if he might then be the means of saving his life. The sentence 

was not carried out at the time^ and, afler a confinement .of 
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.twihe yean, he was allowed to condact an expedition to 
. Gaiana ror the poxpose of Tiuting some gold-mines, which he 
■ pmfe w o d.to hare discovered on a former voyage. Through 
Jama^B mismanagement the scheme fafled, and Baleigh was 
oUiged to retnm to England. On his arrival he was arrested, 
nd the sentence which had heen so long deferred was ihen 
carried ont. This sentence was notoriously mgust, bat Spain 
damoored for Balesgh's death, becaose he had attacked one of 
' her ntilements, and James was too timid to refuse. Kaleigh 
died as he had lived, a brave man. << It is a diarp medicine," 
Hid he, as he felt the edge of the axe, *<but a cure fixr all ills." 
His last words were addressed to the dilatory execationer^ 
'« Why dost thou not strike? Strike, man!" 

Marirham was banished ; Cobham di>tained his release ; Lord 
Grey died a prisoner in the Tower. 

4. Belying upon James's avowed attacliment to 
FresbTtenanism, the Paritans petitionod him, scan 
after his aoceflsion, for a reform of the Church. To 
'diflcius the grievances of which they complained, he 
appointed a cooiierence at Hampton Court, between fottr 
m the most eminent Puritan divines and eighteen 
dignitaries of the Established Church. The conference 
^ened in 1604, and James acted as its moderator. 
The demands of the Puritans ^were discussed, but few 
of them were conceded on account of their unreason- 
sfalenesg. In these disputations James forgot his 
cihamoter as moderator, and attacked the Puritans wilii 
the ooarsest virulence. 

What a proposal for religious meetings of the clergy was 
made^ he exdaimed, " If you aim at a Scotch presbytery, it 
agrees as well with monarchy as God and the devil. Then 
Jack and Tom and Will and Dick shall meet, and at their 
pleasore censure me and my council. Stay, I pray you, seven 
years before you demand that of me ; and then, if you £nd me 
grow pmrsy and &t, I may perchance hearken unto you ; for 
that government will keep me in breath, and give me work 
eumgh." James was an aUe theologian, and the leaning 
whion he displayed on this occasion called forth the most 
abmrd eulogies fi^m the prelates. ** I protest my heart melteth 
for joy," said Bancroft, as he threw himself at the king's feet, 
<*that Almighty God of his singular mercy hath given such a 
Idi^g as azDCtf UbristfB time haSi not beeix'* t&« ot^^ Vs&!- 
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portant alteratioiui effected bj this conferaioe wwe 1^ ftOov^ 
ing: (1 .)aU the thankfigiyiiigs, except <ne» wen Jnaerted la tiie 
Liturgy ; (2.) baptism by women was foibiddeii ; (3.) tbe 
qnestionB and answers on tiie Sacraments were appendea to Ue 
uatechism. From this time the Puritan dexgy IboM'to 
parliament for the accomplishment of those refbrms, OQ wUdi 
they were so earnestly bent. 

5. James was not so sucoessfdl in attanpting to 
intimidate parliament. That august assembly, in ^ 
'first 'session of the reign, clearly informed hun tbat 
''the Kings of England have no absolute power in 
themselves, either to alter religion, or to make any laws 
conceming the same, otherwise than by oonseDt of 
parliament." 

like the Puritans, the English Bomanista folly ei- 
pected from James a complete toleraticm, and were 
equally disappointed. The penal laws, under which 
the latter were suffering at tins time, were very oeveope^ 
and naturally led to direction. 

They were fined 20^ a month for not attending chmdi ; tiuir 
priests were not allowed to stay in the comitry under pain of 
death ; if they sheltered a priest, they were dedared goilCy of 
capital felony. 

In 1605 a conspiracy was formed by some of tiie 
most desperate of the Romanists to blow up the honns 
of parliament, and with them the King, Larda, and 
Conmions. The chief actors in this scheme were Bobert 
Gatesby, a Northamptonshire gentleman; Thomas 
Winter, an old agent of the Spanish fciction; Thomas 
Percy, steward of the Earl of Northumberland ; Qeraxd 
and Garnet, two Jesuits ; Guy Fawkes, a soldier ; 6ir 
Everard Digby and Francis Tresham, gentlemen of 
property. 

Fawkes was to flee to Flanders after the ezplonoB, and iMue 
a manifesto calling on the Catholic powers for support; Percy 
was to seize on Prince Charles; Digby and othera wen to 
seonre the Princess Elizabeth; and Catesby was to prodaim 
Charles as heir-apparent. Some unnamed person was to act as 
regent during his minority. 

A ceUar immediately under the House of Iioids was 
hired, and tbe conspimtore wmcccr^^ m cxsosMbSas]]^ 
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tibein thirtyHEOx 'barrels of gunpowder. The e^losion 
was to be effected "by means of a train, which Fawkes 
WBB to file at the proper moment. The anxie^ of 
Treaham^ however, to save his brothe>in-law, Lord - 
Mounteagle, rendered all these preparations nugatory. 
Tlie warning letter, which he sent to that nobleman, led 
to inquiries that ended in the disoorery of the plot. 

It nn — *' My lord, oat of the love I hare to some of yotir 
fiioidi, I liaye a care of joor preservation ; therefore I would 
adriw yon, aa yoa tender your life, to devise some ezcnse to 
shift off your attendance at this parliament, for God and man 
have concurred to punish the wickedness oif this time. And 
think not aUghtly of this advertisement, but retire into your 
own country, where you may expect the event in safety ; for 
thoqgh there be no appearance of any stir, yet I say they shall 
x«eBiY« a terriUe blow this parliament, and yet they shall not 
flte who hurts them." 

Early on the morning of November the 5ih Fawkes 
was arrested as he was slipping out of the cellar into 
the street; and his confederates, on hearing of his 
capture, fled. Most of them were either slain in the 
panrait, or captured to perish on the scaffold. Fawkes 
was executed, boasting of his crime, and regretting 
tiiat tiie plot had not succeeded. The result of this 
diabolical conspiracy was to increase the stringency of 
the penal laws. 

Statutes were passed, enacting — (1.) that Koman Catholics 

dumld not be allowed to live within ten miles of London ; (2.) 

that they should be declared incapable of acting as lawyers or 

jAiyiBicians ; (3.) that they should not be allowed to remove more 

' than five miles from their homes without a special licence. 

6. Few events of importance occurred between 1605 
and 1612, when Prince Henry, the heir-apparent, died, 
much to the r^ret of the nation. He was strongly 
attached to the Eeformed faith, and, as would appear 
fiom the following contemporary lines, to Puritanism : — 

Henry VUL pulled down the abbeys and cells. 
Bat Henry IX. shall pnU down bishops and bells. 

7. About this time a young Scotchman, named Carr, 
attracted the notice of James, and 8pee^\T[ xaafcXo*^^ 

position of **&votirite,'' though "he liaA'\i\>i\^ \i^ ^cewssir 
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mend bim except his good looks aiid graceM demeai^^ 
His royal patron gave him the supreme directi(xi of ail 
his affiiirs, and ultimately created him Earl of Somenet 
This Mendi^p was not to last long. The fiiYOwite 
and his wife were found guilty of a murder, and sen- 
tenced to death. James pardoned them, hut iSb^ 
never after appeared at court, and spent the lemainct^ 
of their lives in retirement, ocffdially hating each othsr. 
It is generally supposed that Jame^s leniency oiigimtw! 
rather in fear than in demency. Somenet appoan to bin 
possessed some secret, the disdosiire of whidi would hive 
rerealed the sorereign in no fitvoorable light. 

8. As the star of Somerset began to decline a new 
&vonrite rapidly rose to distinction, named Gease 
YilUers. Like his predecessor, he was utterly desiiMte 
cf any praiseworthy qualities, and equally vicious in 
his life. Prom the position of a page he was soon 
raised to the dignity of Duke of Buckingham. All the 
most luonxtive appointments of the state were oonfoirtd 
on him and on tiie needy members of his &mily« ¥ti 
the remaining nine years of tiie reign he was, in leali^, 
the sovereign who ruled over Great Britain. 

9. In 1613 James married his daughter ElizabeCh 
to Frederick, Elector Palatine of the Bhine. A fm 
years after, this prince was chosen by the Bohennin 
Protestants as their king, to the exclusion of the Catholic 
heir, Ferdinand of Austria. He was too weak, however, 
to retain his new kingdom, was speedily dispossessed 
even of his patrimonial dominions, and driven into exile. 
The English, looking upon his cause as that of comfi- 
nental Protestantism, naturally desired to render him 
assistance ; but James was too anxious to effect a mar- 
riage between Prince Charles and the Spanish Infiteta 
to offend the Catholic states by supporting his sothlB- 
law. 

In a conveisation with Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador, 
he said, '* The Palatine is a wicked man, an nsorper ; I wlU in 
no manner stand bj him, and it is much more fitting that he, 
a yomig man, should sufier himself to be guided by an old kinj; 
like myself to a just act, the surrender of Bohemia, than that I 
idioald be by him inTolved in a tiou\)\«v>m« ^ivusmsaar 
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Ajk attempt was ultimately made hy the natioa to 
restaro the Elector, but the expedition was so itt- 
oqptriYed, that it proved a complete &ilTire. 

10. As early as 1614 James had entered into n^o- 
tiatioDS in£k Spain for the marriage of his son with the 
Infiuita. These were so lon^ protracted that Buck- 
iT^ghftm^ who was desirous oi mgratiating >iiTnflft1f into 
the prince's &yoar, poposed^iat they should botlk 
viiit the conrt of Madrid in person. Charles caught at 
the suggestion, and the two adventurers set out under 
tfa^ names of Jack and Tom Smith. At Madrid they 
were received with great distinction ; hut Charles's im- 
patience was taken advantage of by the papal agents 
to. introduce new stipulatitHis, and so occasion fiuther 
ddaya. 

Two secret daiueB were added to the treaty, by the fint of 
wliich JameB boond himself to do his utmost to repeal the penal 
hsm agaiiist the Bomanists ; and bj the second, the InfSuita waa 
to.bave the can of her childxen until their twelfth year. 

Happily for England, this alliance was never oon- 
snimnatea. Buckingham took offence at being ez- 
chided from the councils of the Spanish ministers, 
aiu^ petBuaded (diaries to break off the mateh. They 
returned to England, and, much to the joy of the 
nation, the n^otiations for the marriage were aban- 

An alliaDce was then proposed between Charles and 
ths Preach princess Henrietta Maria, and afler still, 
ftoriher oancessions to the Bomanists the marria^ treaty 
was concluded. Before the marriage could tcS:e place 
Jfopai died, aftor an illness of fourteen days. 

11* In thia leign we begin to see the germs of that disocad 
betweea the sovereiga and the parliament, which in the next 
waf to hear the Utter &uits of dvil war. James had the. 
most exalted opinions of his prerogatiye, and more than once ' 
glarfaigly iiofringed the liberties o£ hu subjects. These encroadi- 
mantt were respectfully resisted, and the king was in most 
cans obliged to retrut, though always with a bad grace. An 
a^eedote is told which well illustrates James's opinion of his . 
pazUament. One day, when mountmg\n&\iOTa^)\2&& vmmaSL 
b^anto rear, wheneopon James exclaimed, " ^ViTe3a.\ Si^Q'si.'^ 
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not quiet, I'll send you to the five hundred kings in the Lower 
House ; they'll quickly tame you." On one occasion he asked 
a deputation whether they were not bound to supply his 
demands; they replied, "When your expenses ctow by the 
ccmmionwealth we are, otherwise not." Chief-Justice Coke 
gave similar decisions on the bench. '* The king cannot change 
any part of the common law," said he, ''nor create anyofienoe 
by his proclamation, which was not an ofience before, tmKAoirf 
parliament," From 1616 to 1621 James dispensed with 
parliaments, and raised money by various ille^ method^ 
employing the Star>Chamber to ci-ush all who offered any 
resistance. A parliament was assembled in the latter year, in 
the hope that supplies would be granted for the assistance of 
Frederick. They were granted, but only as the price of certain 
concessions on the part of the king. He was obliged to promise 
that the penal laws should be more rigidly enforced, and that 
the liberties of the House should be no more violated, aft they 
had been after the last parliament,, when several refractory 
members had been imprisoned. It was before this parliament 
that Lord Bacou was impeached for corrupt practices in his 
office of lord chancellor. He was found guilty, fined 40,0901^ 
and sentenced to imprisonment at the king's will. Tbeia 
penalties were afterwards remitted ; but that much belied man, 
the glory of his age, never r^ained his former influence^ and 
died in retirement. Other state officers were similarly prose- 
cuted; the most notorious of whom was Cranfield, Eatl of 
Middlesex and lord treasurer, who was found guilty of bribery 
and oppression, and fined 50,000^ 

In this reign Ulster was colonized by English and Sootoh 
emigrants, and several judicious reforms were made is the 
Irish laws. The confiscated lands of those nobles, who had 
rdiwlled against England in the late reign, were divided into 
lots of 1000, 1500, and 2000 acres. The laiger lots weie 
occupied by the colonists, the smaller by the natives. It was 
so arranged also, that the hills and fortresses should be occupied 
by the colonists, and the low country by the natives. By these 
means, Ulster, which had formerly been the most turfonknt 
province of Ireland, became the most peaceful and flourishing. 

Gontempmries.^ — 12. Franco, Heniy lY ., Louis XIIL; 
Spain, PMlip III., Philip IV. ; IShakspere, Ben JonaoDy 
Chapman, Beaumont and Fletcher, 2iuu3singer, drama- 
tists ; Phhieas and Giles Fletcher, Herbert, and Dfflinei 
poets; Sir Walter llaleigh, ovxtliot oi * The History of 
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the World ;' Loid JBaoon, lawyery statesman, historian, . 
and philosopher. 

CHARLES I. 
Born A.D. 1600 ; reined 24 years (1625-1649). 

SIbbbDj. — 1. Charles, the eldest surviving son of 
James I^ married Henrietta of France, and had seven 
dbdldren,— Charles IL, James II., Henry Duke of 
Gkuoester, Mary, Elizabeth, Ann, and Henrietta. 

Of these, Heiuy died young, Mary married the Prinoe of 
OxaDge, Elisabeth died at Carishrook Castle in 1649, Henrietta 
nuurried the Duke of Orleans. Charles was unfortunate in lua 
marriage, his queen being a bigoted, intriguing, headstrong, and 
vixidictive woman. Her influence over Charles's policy was 
most baneful, and contributed in no small degree to me disasters 
of ibis unfortunate reign. 

Chroniele. — 2, Previous to the late king's death war 
waft declared with Spain, nominally to support the 
Elector, but really to gratify Buckingham. In order to 
cany it on, Charles requested his first parliament to 
ftmush him with supplies : 140,0002. were immediately 
granted, and tonnage and poundage were voted for one 
year. 

Toimage was a certain duty varying in amount from Is, Bd, 
to 38, on every tun of wine imported ; poundage was an impost 
of 6ne shilling on every twenty-shillings' worth of goods, 
whether exported or imported. These duties were ori^nally 
gitmted ooh- for limited periods. To Henry Y. they wei'e first 
granted for life^ but.with a proviso that this conccasion should 
not be r^atded as a' precedent for the future. 

The smallness of the grant clearly evinced the want 
o£ pabUc odofidence in the king ; and the Upper House 
rejected the bill. Soon after Charles dissolved parlia- 
rnent^ and proceeded to levy taxes on his own autho* 
rity* 

This inoompliaace on the part of the parliament was chiefiy 
attributable to Charies's marriage, to the discovery of the real 
cause of the Spanish war, and to the fear that, if subsidies were 
voted, they would be misapplied. For the latter fear there wea. 
certainly good reason, A fieet which had heea leceo.^^ ^i^Xr^ 
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oat against fipain was sent instead to act against the Htui^ 
nets of Rochelle, then in a state of siege. Happilj', the nOon» ■ 
on discovenng their mission, refused to fight against their 
ifeUow Protestants, and the admiral w^s obliged to retom tD 



At this time the nation was divided into two opposite bodies, 
the court and oonntry parties. The former were the supporten 
of absolnte aoTereigntj, the latter of a gofemment Uinilai -hi^ 
CGOstitutional bounda. To the eotmtrj party belonged ter 
great mass of the] Poritaus, who were not obIj for iiiMtrainfay 
the prerogathre, but also for a farther refeanatiCHi o£ iik 
Church. 

8. In 1626 the second parliament was OQnraned, aad,- 
from the care which had been taken by the ciowQ to 
get it pecked, it was hoped that it would prove solh 
servient. But the public alarm was not yet removed; 
and though supplies were offered, it was only on coHf 
dition of « redress of grievances. This being refused, 
the Commons drew up an impeachment against BcD;ik- 

Xm, charging him with various cases of maladr 
tration. 

He was accosed — (1.) of mcmopoliaing the moat Inenibe 
offices of the state; (2.) of having seized a French ship for hk 
own gain ; (3.) of having extorted 10,0007. from the East Ibdia 
Company ; and (4.) of having caused an English fleet to Mrve- 
^gainst the Protestants of Rw^elle. 

Charles saw that the down&U of the fkrourite was. 
resolved upcm, azMl, to save him, dissolved parliamcDiL 
Uhd Lordfl begged him for a brief delay, if only foe a 
few days, but he replied, *' Not for a minute.** 

An attempt was now made to persuade the people 
tiiat the subsidies, which had been offered by the Ocni- 
moDB, ought to be paid, though not formally granted. 
It foiled, and Charles again resorted to arbitruy xnoda 
ci taxation. 

Forced loans were levied, and those who refused to comply 
were seat to distant prisons, or drafted into the army or navj. 
These proceedings, nnoonstitutional as thej were, were suo- 
tioned by the ju^es, who decided that the soveceign had foil, 
power to pon^ refractory suljects on his own authoiity. 

To add to Charles's diEBLcuMea^'yic tsss^ ess^iga^xDL«i 
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war with Franoe, avowedly to assist the Huguenots, 
bat really» as in the case of the Spanish war, to gratify 
the spleen of Buckingham. 

This woriblen fkroorite daring the interval between the 
first two parliaments had been sent to Holland to raise money 
on the crown plate and jewels. Thence he had intended to 
proceed to Paris, but Cardinal Richelieu informed him that his 
janmance at the French court would not be permitted. This 
prohibition deeply wounded his pride, and henceforth he exerted 
fahnfldf to bring about a war, which should humble the Frendi 
and make them feel his power. 

An annament, headed hy Buckingham in person, 
was sent to Rochelle to assist the Huguenots, but his 
attempts to relieve the city were uniformly unsuccessful, 
and he was obliged to return to England covered with 



The money raised by the late illegal taxation 
being now all expended, Charles reluctantly called his 
third parliament, March 17th, 1628. 

To conciliate the people, the primate Abbot, who had been 
suspended for his opposition to the arbitrary measures of the 
oonrt, was restored to his functions, and all those who had 
been imprisoned for refusing the loan were released. These 
ooooeBsions came too late; twentjHseren out of the seventy- 
^^t who had been thus punished were returned to the Lower 
Qoose. 

Five subsidies were instantly voted by the Commons, 
on conditioai that Charles should give his assent to a 
bill, caU^ed, from the way in which it was drawn up, the 
Petition of Bight 

This bill contained no novel provisions, but merely demanded 
the enforcement of the recognised laws of the land. The chief 
cknses were directed against — (1.) the exaction of money under 
the name of loans ; (2!) the imprisonment of those who refused 
such loans ; (3.) the remanding prisoners when brought up by 
writ o£ habeas corpus ; (4.) the practice of billeting soldiers in 
private- houses ; (5.) the exercise of martial law. 

To this Petition Charles reluctantly consented, but, 
instead of replying to the Commons in the ordinary 
way, he gave them an ambiguous and evasive answer. 
General dissatialaction was the oonaequeixc^ «sA> ^f^ 
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appease the nataon, he wss at last obH^ to ghre his 
assent in the usnal words, ^ Soit fait droit oomme il est 
d^rd." [Let it be law as is desired.] The suhsi^ 
hills were then joyfully passed, and Charles proTogmed 
parliament. 

With his usual dtqplidtj, he caused the PetitioQ of B%ht to 
be printed with his first answer appended to it^ and thns or* 
culated through the kingdom. This artifice £uled in its 
efifecty and, on being disooyered, excited universal disgust jnd 
indignation. 

5. Anxious to efface the disgrace of his former ex- 
pedition to Bochdle, Buckinghain obtained the oom^ 
mand of another, but^ whilst waiting to sail at Poits^ 
mouth, he was mortally stabbed by John FeUoOi an 
ex-military officer. 

The motives which prompted the assassin appear to hsve 
been disappointment in obtaming promotion, and a coimctioR 
that the death of the duke would be the salvation of his 
country. In his hat was foand the following paper: — '''If.! 
be slain, let no man eondenm me, but rather condemn himnif. 
Our hearts are hardened and become sensdess, or else he had 
not gone so long unpunished. He is unworth j the name of a 
gentleman or sddier, in mj opinion, that is afraid to lacrifioe 
his life for the honour of God, his king, and country." Tbe 
nation received the news of Buckingham's death with every 
expression of joy, and Felton's journey to London was one com- * 
tinuous triumph. '* Mothers, says Disraeli, " held up tfatir 
children to behold the saviour of the country ; and one old 
woman exclaimed, as [he] passed her, with a scriptural allnsicii 
to his short stature and fiie mightiness of Buckingham, * God 
bless thee, little David V" It was proposed that he should be 
examined on the rack, but he denied the legality of torture^ 
and said to Dorset, who had threatened him with it, ** If I be 
put upon the rack, I will accuse you, my Lord Dorset, and 
none but yourself." 

Charles now chose as his chief advisers the primate 
Laud, and the ex-patriot Sir Thomas Wentworth. 

The former was a man of little ability, ambitious, intolenoit, 
cruel, and vindictive. He was a generous patron of leamiao^ - 
and a warm-hearted friend ; but the two great ends of his lift, 
the aggrandisement of the Church, and the extension of the 

nai- prerogative, frequentVy led. \i\m VoXft cwQswa -^v^^^. 
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nadsnA kim hatofiil to the natioD} snd especially to fbe 
Ptaiitam party. Wtntworth was as ambitioas as his colleague, 
hot leiB icrapaloiu. As long as Buddn^iam was supreme at 
cowt he had aided with tbs popular party, bat oa the death of 
the duke he saw a fidd open to his ambitioQ, and went over to 
the QDurt. From this time his pernicious influence is to he 
ttaoad in every srhitrary act of the Qoremmenl^ up to the 
hteakfng out of the dvil war. 

lifctleton, Noy, Dkges, and others of the oountiy 
party, speedily followed the example of Wentworth, and 
were rewarded with various state appointments. 

6. Pailiaznent re-met in 1629, and the subject of 
grie?Bnces was again taken up. The chief complaints 
were : — the collection of illegal duties on merchandise, 
the increase d£ popery, and the patronage bestowed on 
the Amilnian deigy. 

Arminius (1560-1609) was the bold opponent of the doo- 
trinea of Calyin on freewiU, predestination, &g. His views rapidly 
gained ground in England, and soon became indii^)ensable to 
(jisrch promotion. ** What do the Arminians hoiif" was a • 
question made towards the dose of James's reign. ** They 
nM all the best livings in England," was the reply. 

Whilst these topics were under discussion, Charles 
called on the Commons to pass l^e biU of tonnage and 
jgoondage without further loss of time; and on his 
admitting that he could not demand those duties as his 
iiglit, it was voted that they should be granted, pro- 
vMed reparation was made to those merchants who had 
^JBviously suffered for refusing to pay them. Sir John 
tiiiot, a distinguished memW of the Lower House, 
<fainaT)dfi<l also that those ofBcers of the crown should 
"he ponished who had assisted in levying those illegal 
inqpiQBts. But Charles informed the Houses that it was 
not his pleasure that any one should be punished who 
had only acted in accordance with his directions. Eliot 
lliea suhmitted to the parliament a protest against 
iimovations in religion, the levying illegal imposts, and 
the payment of such imposts. Much, the Speaker of 
the tkxnmons, refused to put the protest to the vote, 
alle^g that he had been forbidden by the k\£ka^\pQS(>^ 
on attempting to leave the cbair, lie -waa ioitt^ \w3b. 
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again, and HoUis read the protest amidst loud acdama- 
tions. The resolutions were then passed, and the 
House, in obedience to a royal mandate, separated. 
The same day Charles dissolved parliament, and de* 
Glared his intention to rule henceforth without one. 

The leading members of the Commons were committed to 
Ihe Tower for their share in the late proceedings^ and Eliot, 
Hollis, and Valentine were sentenced to suffer imprisonment at 
the king's pleasure, and to be fined respectively in sums of 
2000/., 1000/., and 500/. Eb'ot refused to pay the fine, and 
died in prison. In his last illness he wrote to Charies as 
follows; — ^<*Sir, I am heartily sorry I have displeased yomr 
majesty, and, having so 8aid,^do humbly beseech yon onceagdn 
to command your judges to set me at liberty, that when I have 
recovered my health I may return back to my prison, there to 
midergo. sudi punishment as God hath allotted unto me." Ws 
petition was without effect, and Charles's animosity did not 
even terminate when the unhappy victim of his tyranny was 
dead. Eliot's children petitioned that the body of their fiitlier 
might be buried in the family sepulchre in Cornwall, bat 
'Charles replied, " Let Sir John Eliot's body be buried in 1ii» 
church of that parish where he died." 

7. Betwieen 1629 and 1640 Charles dispensed with 
parliaments, and resorted to various unconstitntioDal 
expedients for raising money. Peace was concluded 
with France, in order to diminish the expenditure; 
and the Huguenots were left to the tender mercies of 
their victors. 

The duties at the ports were still levied ; existing imposts 
were increased ; and taxes were laid on many articles thai 
had previously been free. Richard Chambers, a London mov 
chant, resisted the payment of tonnage and poundage, and 
boldly declared before the Star-Chamber that the merchants 
of Turkey were not so unjustly treated as those of England. 
For this offence he was fined 2000/., and imprisoned miiil 
the Long Parliament set him free. 

Many of the feudal laws were revived for the purpose 
of extorting money, and in 1630 every man noldii^ 
land to the value of 40Z. a year, who had not been 
knighted at the king's coronation, was obligwl to pay 
a fne for neglecting to claim tha.1 TaoiaoMx. The forost 
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iawB were enforced with great rigour. All encroach- 
ments cm the royal domains were either confiscated, or 
allowed to be retained only on the payment of a heavy . 
fine. Lord Westmoreland was fined in this way 19,000?. 
and Lord Salisbury 20,0002* Monopolies were again 
sold, and the courts of Star-Chamber and High Com- 
mission were employed to wreak the royal vengeance 
on all who offered any opposition to these tyrannical 
proceedings. 

Alexander Leighton, a Scotch divine, who had attacked 
episoopeCT, was fined 1000/., degraded, publicly whipped, and 
twice jdlloried. His ears were cat off ; his nostrils slit ; and 
Iris cneeks branded with the letters S S (sower of sedition). 
Prynne a barrister. Barton a clergyman, and Bastwick a 
l^iysidaii, onderw^it similar panishments for like offences. 
Piynne's first offence was an attack npon the stage. He after- 
wsurds assailed prelacy, and was again brought bdbre the Star- 
Chamber. On this occasion some of the lords turned up his 
hair, and complained with great indignation that so much of his 
ears should {have been left by the executioner. He lost the 
remainder of them for his new (^ffence, and was farther sen- 
tenced to perpetual imprisonment. 

Another disgraceful proceedmg of this court was the prose- 
cation of Bishop Williams for having in his possession a letter, 
hk which the primate was supposed to be alluded to under the 
titles of « the little urchin," and « the little great man." For 
this trivial matter he was condemned to pay a fine of 5000/. to 
the king, and 3000/. to Laud. 

8. In 1634 a new tax was imposed called ship-money. 
It had been the practice of the crown, in great emer- 
gencies, to require the maritime counties and towns to 
supply a certain number of ships for the defence of the 
nation. On a few occasions even inland counties had 
submitted to a similar demand. Supported by these 
precedents, Chief-Justice Finch, in spite of all the 
statutes against illegal taxation from Magna Charta 
downwards, proposed that this tax should be levied on 
the whole country. The proposal was agreeable to 
Charles, and was immediately acted upon. For some 
time the tax met with little opposition, but, in 1636, 
John Hampden, a Buckinghamshire gentleman, refused 
to pay his assessment, A trial in t\ie CjQivrcX. ol'^'^- 
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chequer wad the oQnfleqnence. Seven of the twd^re 
judges decided in &yoiir of the crown, the lemamdor 
m &y(mr of Hampden. 

Fiom a passage m Strafl b rd's letters ft would appear ifatt 
sfaip-moaeT was to be only the prdade \o a smilar tax for Ae 
«Bpport of the aimy. ** Since," sajs he *< it is lawful :&r1te 
king to ioipese a tax toward the equipment of tiie nsrfv ^ 
mast be equally so for the levy of v^ anny ; and the sipe 
reason which authorizes him to levy an army to reekt* vffl 
•authorize him to carry that army abroad that he may 



invasion. Moreover, what is law in England is law abo in 
Scotland and in Ireland." In the latter country Stiafford h» 
made Charles quite absolute, but only by the most tjraimicil 
proceedings. 

One of the resnlts of GharWs miflgoTenmmt; im, 
that vast nnmhere of the Paiitans emigmted to 
America. So alarming did this emigration heoome, 
that Charles forbade anyone to leave the country -withr 
ont " a testimonial from his minister of his confoimit^ 
to the order and discipline of the Church.^ Among 
others who were thus prevented from quitting Knglaufl 
were Hampd^i and Cn)m.weII, who had actually taken 
gbip for the purpose. 

9. Like his father, Charles was extremely anxxMB 
to establish episcopacy in Scotland. In 1686 a hook 
of canons was drawn up for the use of the Sqottiih 
tUhurch, and, in the following year, a liturgy cloaefy 
sasembling our own. 

An attempt to use this liturgy in the churches of E dlnbm i ^ 
led to serious disturbances. As soon as the dean began to ivifl 
it in the church of St. Giles, the people raised such a daflMMr 
that his voice was quite drowned. The bishop tried to ■ppear 
them, but only increased their fury. Stones were thrown at 
the dean, and the bishop narrowly escaped being struck down 
by a stool hurled from the hand of an old woman. The 
windows were broken, and cries of " A pope, a pope ! anti- 
christ! pull him down I stone him! " brought the service to a 
conclusion. 

Id spite of this opposition Charles insisted on t&e 
adoption of the Liturgy. The Scotch resisted, and 
bound themselves by & Bol^mu Ua^giifi called the 
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Notional Ck>v€iiaat» ta mftintain' thfiir leUgious iiide- 
pe&deooe. Frdacy was abolished by a ^nend A»> 
atoibly held aC Glasgow, and FtoBbyterianism again 
became ^e established i^igion of Scotland. ChurleB 
now made oonsideiable canoesskms, but only ta gam 
time to prepare for war. The Scots were well aw&re 
q£ this, and mads sinular preparations. A powerfnl 
axmy was raised and placed under the command of 
Genml Leslie,, who had greatly distinguished himself 
in the wars of Genoany. In 1639 Charles advanoed 
against the Scots ; bat so incapable was he of canying 
OQ tbe war, that he gladly came to an s^eonent to 
disband both armies, and refer the ecclesiastical affidis 
of Scotland to a new assembly and parliament. 

10k The royal treasury was too empty lor further 
operations^ and Charles was reluctantly compelled to 
sommon a parliament in order to obtain suppliesw It 
m^ in 1640, and, instead ci satisfying his immediate 
wants, took up the subject of his mifi^ovemment. 
Persisting in this, Charles, within little more than 
tluce weeks of its first meeting, dissdved parliament 

11. He next called a council of peers at York, but 
before they could meet found himself obliged to con- 
Ireoe another parliament. This was the flunous Long 
Paoiiament, which lasted for more than nineteen years. 
XKuing the early part of its existence its measures were 
iii^y laudable, but as it grew in strength it acted 
store aad more unconstitutionally, and ended by be- 
coming as tyrannical as the government which, it 
saperseded. 

The courts of Star-Chamber and High Commission were 
abolished by it, and their illegal jad^ments reversed; all 
illegal taxation was prohibited; oompiusory knighthood was 
abo&shed ; and a bill was passed enacting that a new parliap 
ment shoold be assembled once every three years. 

Strafford was the " first of the public ministeis 
whom the Commons selected for punishment. He was 
impeached of high treason, and, after an eloquent de- 
fence, was found guilty. 

According to the law o£ Eoglandx as it thfisi oJtdQ^^ VV^^na 
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difficult to show that the charges brought against Stra£M 
amounted to treason. As he himself said, « A hundred white 
rabbits will not make one white horse." The Commons, in 
consequence, passed a bill of attainder, declaring any attempt 
to subvert the laws of the realm to be treasonable. 

Charles wrote to Strafford to assure him of proteo- 
tion, and, for some time, refused to sign the bill of 
attainder, but the minister placed his life at his 
sovereign's disposal, and expressed his willingness to 
die rather than be the occasion of a rupture between 
him and the people. This advice was followed, and 
the royal signature was given for his execution. Straf- 
ford died with great firmness on Tower Hill. 

On hearing of Charles's consent to his death, he is said to 
have exclaimed, " Put not your trust in princes, nor in the 
sons of men, for in them there is no salvation." He was pro- 
bably thinking of the king's lately-given promise. "Be sure, on 
my royal woid, that you shall not suffer, either in your lift, or 
in your fortune, or in your honour." 

12. To prevent a surprise the Commons now passed 
a bill, declaring that the power of dissolution should be 
vested in their own hands, and Charles was obliged to 
give his assent to it. They next attacked episcopacy, 
but the attempt to procure its abolition totally failed. 
Whilst this subject was under discussion a terrible 
massacre of the Irish Protestants took place. Accord- 
ing to a preconcerted plan, the Papists fell upon their 
Protestant fellow-countrymen, October 23, 1641, and, 
pretending to act upon royal authority, murdered them 
without respect of age or sex. 

This insurrection is chiefly attributable to the tyranny of 
Strafford, and to the enforcement of the penal laws. The 
number of those who perished has been estimated at 40,000; 
though some writers place it as high as 200,000. " Husbands 
and wives, parents and children, the infant and the man of 
grey hairs, were laid prostrate together. Those who surren- 
dered perished, and those who resisted were often beguiled into 
submission by the most perfidious promises ; while some were 
induced to destroy their nearest connexions as the price of their 
own escape, and then were themselves immediately numbered 

'tb the victims." (Dr. Yaughan..'^ 
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CHARLES L^^mtinued. 

1641-1649. 

Although Ohtoles was undoubtedly innocent of the 
Irish massacre, yet his connivance at Popery, his 
hatred of Puritanism, and his intrigues in raising 
soldiers amongst the Irish Papists, increased the dis- 
trust with which th^people generally regarded him. 

13. Satisfied with the concessions which Charles 
had now made, Hyde (afterwards Earl of Clarendon), 
Lord Falkland, and many others, quitted the popular 
party and went over to the royalists. The parlia- 
mentary leaders, however, were not yet contented, and 
determined to so limit Charles's prerogative that he 
would be unable to rescind the late measures, and be 
equally unable to take vengeance on themselves. To 

Erevent any reaction on the part of the public in 
ivour of the king, a remonstrance was drawn up by 
the Commons against the bad government of the nation 
since his accession. It was carried, but only by the 
small majority of nine votes. 

The spiiit manifested in this remonstrance has been justly 
censored. A recital of grievances which had been abolished, 
and which conld scarcely recur in future, was only calculated 
to promote ill feeling between the king and the people, and, 
after Charles's ample concessions, was ungrateful and vindic- 
tive. So important, however, was this measure considered, that 
Cromwell observed to Falkland, ** Had the remonstrance been 
rejected, I would to-morrow have sold everything I possess 
and never seen England more ; and I know many other honest 
men of the same resolution." 

14. An act of indiscretion on the part of the king 
followed soon after, which shows^ that the nationsl 
distrust was not wholly without grounds. On the 3rd 
of January, 1642, a charge of high treason was pre- 
ferred against Lord Kimbolton and five members of 
the Commons, Pym, Hampden, HoUis, Hazelrig, and 
Strode, and a demand was made that they should be 
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instantly given into custody. The House resisted tliis 
unconstitutional procedure, and the next day Charles 
made an attempt to seize the accused members by 
force, but they had received timely warning and had 
escaped. 

Charles was accompanied by from three to fire hmidred 
armed men, consisting chiefly of attendants and ex-milHary 
officers. When he had entered the House he inquired of tiie 
Speaker if the persons impeached were present. Lenthal, 
falling on his knees, replied, " I have, Sir, neither eyes to see, 
nor tongue to speak, in this place, but as the House is pleased 
to direct me, whose servant I am." Charles then exclaimed, 
** Well, since the birds are flown, I do expect that you will 
send them to me as soon as they return hither." He then left 
the House amidst cries of ** Privilege ! — Privilege I " Charles 
is said to have been instigated to this insane step by his queen, 
who, in terms of bitter upbraiding, had said to him, ** Go, 
toward, and pull those rogues out by the ears, or never see me 
more ! " Meanwhile the five members had taken refuge in the 
■city. The next day Charles proceeded to search for them, but 
his progress through the streets clearly showed the tone of pub- 
lic opinion. The people following his carriage shouted " Pri- 
vilege of Parliament ! and one of the mob lud the audaciiy to 
fling a paper through the carriage-window, bearing on it the 
ominous words, " To your tents, Israel !" 

This unsuccessful attempt to overawe the Commons 
rendered Charles more unpopular than ever, and, in 
despair, he left London for York, never to return to it 
unless as a prisoner. Two bills now passed thnnigh 
parliament, one to exclude the bishops &om the House 
of Lords, and the other to vest the control of the 
militia in the parliament. To the first of these Charles 
gave his assent, but to the second he gave a decided 
refusal. It was on this ground that the Civil War 
first commenced. 

15. Li April, 1642, Charles was refused admissioa 
into Hull by Hotham, the parliament-appointed gover- 
nor. The queen had been already sent to Holland to 
procure means for carrying on a war, and in August 
the royal standard was set up at Nottingham. Thou- 
sands of Royalists immediately resorted to it^ ready to 
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sBcn&ce their Hyes kir a sovereigD, whose conduct they 
^cofuld not approve, bat whose &iilts they were willing 
to fbrgiye. The army of the parliament assembled at 
Northampton, and was placed tmder the command of 
ihe Eaii of lieex. The leading ofiBcers under Charles 
were his nephews Prince Bupert and Prince Maurice, 
flie Earl of Lindsay, and the Earl of Newcastle ; under 
Essex, Lord Kimbolton, afterwards Earl of Mandbester, 
Sir William Waller, Hampden, Cromwell, and Lreton. 

The Royal army consisted chiefly of the nobility and gentry 
and thdr retainers ; the F&rUamentary army of the commercial 
and manufiictoring classes. The parts of England which were 
most fayonrable to Charles were the northern, western, and 
floufb-weBtem counties. London sided with the Parlia- 
mentarians, as did most of the eastern counties. Of the 
yarious religious bodies, the Established Church and the Roman 
Catholics were almost uniformly Koyalist ; the Presbyterians, 
Independents, and other sectaries. Parliamentarian. Many of 
<3iarle8's adherents, however, were bound to him by no other tie 
•than that of loyalty ; their hearts were with their opponents. 
** I would not continue here one hour," wrote Lord Spencer 
■from the royal camp, " if there could be an expedient found to 
■aohre the punctilio of honour." Charles's own standard-bearer 
dedared tiiat it was no loye for the cause which kept him a 
royalist, but ** he had eaten of the king's bread," and therefore 
felt bound to serve him. 

The first battle of the Civil War was fought at Edge- 
hill, in Warwickshire, 1642, Charles and Essex com- 
•giaTtding in person, but the result of the action was 
indedsiye. The former then retired to Oxford, where 
he established his winter-quarters. 

16. Eaiiy in 1643 war was resumed ; and in June 
Hampden was defeated and slain in a skirmish with 
Prince Rupert at Chalgrove-field (Bucks). 

' In his dying moments he prayed for his distracted country. 
"** O Lord I ** said he, " save my bleeding country. Have these 
realms in thy especial keeping. Confound and level in the dust 
those who would rob the people of their liberty and lawful 
prerogative. Let the king see his error ; and turn the hearts of 
bis wicked counsellors from the malice and wickedness of their 
designs. Lord Jesus ! receive my souL" 

^1 
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Similar successes were obtamed by the Royalists in 
other parts of the kingdom. Sir Thomas Fair&x was 
defeated at Atherton Moor, and Waller at Lansdown, 
near Bath, and at Romidway Down, near Devizes. 
These defeats induced the parliament to apply for assist- 
ance to the Scotch, who agreed to send an army to their 
aid, on condition that the Solemn League and Covenant 
should be received in England. Recruits also were 
ordered to be raised by Manchester and his lieutenant- 
general, OUver Cromwell. On the latter the task chiefly 
devolvod, and by him it was carefully performed. He 
selected his men with the greatest deliberation, ac- 
customed them to strict discipline, and drilled them 
into the famous Irwisides, who were so frequently to 
charge to victory. 

Cromwell had long perceived the cause of the inferiority of 
the Parliamentarians, and on one occasion had ohserved to 
Hampden: ** Your horse are for the most part superannuated 
domestics, tapsters, and people of that sort ; theirs are the 
sons of gentlemen. Do you think such poor vagabonds as 
your fellows have soul enough to stand against gentlemen full 
of resolution and honour ? You must have gentlemen full of 
resolution and honour ! You must have fellows animated by 
a spirit that will take them as far as the king*s gentlemen, or 
you '11 always he beaten. I will do something towards it," he 
continued ; ** I will raise men, who will have the fear of God 
before their eyes, and who will bring some conscience to what 
they do ; and I promise you they shall not be beaten I" The 
latter part of this prophecy was fulfilled ; but it is questionable 
whether the former was. The same Scripture that inculcates 
the fear of God, also says " Honour the king." 

Leaving Oxford, Charles laid siege to Gloucester, 
then held by the rebels, but Essex arrived in time to 
save the city, and to force Charles to raise the siege. 

The Parliamentarian army then returned to London, 
and on their way defeated the Royalists, in an obsti- 
nately contested battle, at Newbury (Berks). 

In this battle fell the noble-hearted Lord Falkland. He had 
long foreseen the troubles which his beloved nation would have 
to experience, and the prospect plunged him into the deepest 
despondencj. His sensiiive nature shrank from the horrors of 
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the civil war io which he was engaged, and he sought death in 
the foremost ranks of the battle. When advised by his friends 
to absent himself from the %ht, he exclaimed, ''No! I am 
weary of the times; I foresee mudi misery to my country, but 
I belteve I shall be out of it before night." 

17. In the spring of 16M the Scots, in accordance 
with the late treaty, sent an army of some 20,000 
troops into England, under Leslie, now made Earl of 
Leven. In conjunction with the Parliamentarian armies 
under Faii&x and Manchester, they laid siege to York, 
at this time occupied by the Koyalists under the Earl 
of Newcastle ; Pnnce Rupert, by an opportune move- 
ment, succeeded in relieving the city, and, having done 
so, resolved on giving battle to the rebels. The fight 
of Marston Moor was the result, in which the Eoyalists 
were completely routed, and the superiority of Crom- 
well's Ironsides over their enemies fully demonstrated. 
Though early deserted by the Scots, they held their 
ground, and swept everything before them. York soon 
after capitulated, and &e Eoyalist cause in the north 
then became hopeless. In the south it was more 
successful ; Waller was defeated at Cropredy Bridge 
(Bucks), and Essex's infentry was obliged to surrender 
to the Royalists in Devonshire. A second battle was 
fought at Kewbury this year, and was claimed by each 
party as a victory. Charles then retired to his former 
winter-quarters at Oxford. 

Land had now been in the Tower upwards of three years 
without being brought to trial. It was at length determined 
to bring him to judgment, and the two Houses passed a vote 
condemning him to death. This iniquitous sentence was carried 
into effect Jan. lOtb, 1645. Indiscreet as Laud had been, and 
weighty as were the charges brought against him, the means 
employed to compass his death were most unjustifiable. He 
had long ceased to be dangerous, and his execution was as un- 
necessary as it was vindictive and cruel. The Church itself fell 
shortiy afler. The Liturgy was superseded by the presbyterian 
Duectory ; episcopacy was abolished ; and the clergy, who per- 
fflsted in conforming to the established usages of the Church, 
were ejected firom their Uvings. 

18. Opposed equally 'to Epiacopallaaaa 2aA''&^c«^^- 
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terians were the Independents, now rapidly increasing 
in numbers and influence. They held that every con- 
gregation formed a church in itself, and was inde- 
pendent of all external authority, whether ofbishopB, 
or synods, or assemblies. At their head was CromweH, 
whose influence in the army was unbounded. Profit- 
ting by the general dissatis&ction ^t the lukewarm 
measures of Essex and Manchester, he brought forward 
a project for remodelling the army. It was accepted 
by parliament, and Falrl'ax, his friend, was appointed 
to the supreme command of the new army. An act, 
called the Self-denying Ordinance, was passed shortly 
after, excluding all members of both Houses from com- 
mands in the army. Essex and Manchester then r** 
signed their commissions, and Cromwell prepared to do 
the same, but his friends caused an exception to be 
made in his favour, and he was allowed to retain his 
command. From tMs time, though "having only the 
rank of lieutenant-general, he was the real commander 
of the Parliamentarian army. Under his supervisioD 
the new-modelling was vigorously carried on, and the 
army was raised to an unprecedented state of efflciency^ 

The first great engagement of the campaign of 1645 
was that of Naseby (Northamptonshire), in which 
Charles was defeated by Fairfax and Cromwell* Nearly 
5000 Royalists were taken prisoners, and the whole of 
their artillery and baggage fell into the hands of Hie 
Parliamentarians. 

Amongst the spoil was found a cabinet containiog CharWs 
correspondence with the queen, and many other important 
documents. These were forwai*ded to London and paUidiy 
read. From them it appeared that Charles bad been insincere 
in all his negotiations with the parliament, and that he regarded 
no engagement, into which he might enter, as binding on him» 

19. From this time the cause of Charles rapidly 
declined. In the spring of 1646 the Parliamentarians- 
invested Oxford, and Charles was obliged to quit that 
city to avoid falling into their hands. He then threw 
himself into the hands of the Scotch, at that tune 
besieging Newark. For t\^\> "nvoTAJaa \i<ft remained 
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under their protection, or rather iii their cnstody, for 
he was soon made to feel that his regal office was no 
longer recognised. After a long series of negotiations 
he was surrendered to the parliament, on condition 
that 400,0002. (said to he arrears of pay) should be 
gveu to the Scotch army. He was now removed to 
fiddenhy House (Northamptonshire), and the Scots 
witiidxew to their own couniay. 

20. So &r the parliament was triumphant, but 
•Qooeas brought with it division. The Presbyterians 
and Independents grew jealous of each other ; and the 
finmer made an attempt to exclude all the important 
Independent officers, like Cromwell and Ireton, from 
the army. The troops, however, refused to be separated 
from their officers, and retaliated by pressing on their 
demand for the payment of arrears. The formidable 
attitude of the army alarmed the Presbyterian faction, 
and they prepared to resume negotiations with the 
Idi^ but a bold stroke of Cromwell prevented the 
execution of their design. He despatched Comet Joyce 
with a band of hOTse to remove the king from Holdenby 
House, and to bring him into the camp. Charles will- 
ingly accompanied his new captors, hoping that he 
m^ht benefit by the quarrels amongst his enemies. 

He was treated with great courtesy by the Independents, and 
allowed many privileges which had been previously denied 
Um. His children, were bFooght to see him, and he was per- 
mitted to observe the rites of the Episcopal Ghorch. He was 
Mitertained with great splendour, and distinguished Cavaliers 
were allowed an easy access to him. 

The Presbyterians in parliament now tried to con- 
ciliate, but it was too late ; and the army made pro- 
poses for itself to the king. These were the most 
moderate ever offered to Charles, and infinitely less 
offensive to his conscience than any previous ones. 
Still they were rejected, and the golden opportunity 
for a reconciliation was allowed to slip by. Charles 
imagined that the moderation of the army was attri- 
butable to its weakness, and that the Presbyterians 
might be induced to ofGer terms still more moderate. 
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On i-efusing, he remarked to Ireton, ** I shall plaj my game 
as well as 1 can ;" and was answered, ** If your majesty has a 
game to play, you must give us also liberty to play ours." 

The army was greatly exasperated at Charles^ con- 
duct, and a class of poUtical and religious enthusiasts 
now sprang up called Levellers, bent on the abolition 
of monarchy and the establishment of a commonwealth. 
Cromwell and Ireton still tried to prevail on Charles to 
accede to the proposal of the army, and occasioned 
great dissatisfection by so doing. This was increased 
by Charles's escape fiim Hampton Court, which was 
undoubtedly connived at by Cromwell. The army 
now became furious, and Cromwell, after reducing it 
to obedience, felt that henceforth he would have to 
yield to the tide, which he could no longer controL 

He was by this time fiilly convinced also of the king's in- 
sincerity. He had discovered a letter from Charles to the 
queen, in which' he informed her that he was courted by both 
&ctions, and that he intended joining the Pi'esbyterians in pre- 
ference to the army. ** For the rest," he goes on to say, "I 
alone understand my position ; be quite easy as to the conoeB- 
sions which I may grant ; when the time comes, I shall very 
well know how to trust these rogues, and, instead of a silken 
garter, I will fit them with a hempen halter." He here refers 
to the offer he had made Cromwell of the Garter and the title 
of Earl of Essex. 

21. Charles, on quitting Hampton, fled to the Isle 
of Wight, where he was detained by the governor in 
Carisbrook Castle. His friends now determined to try 
once more the fortune of war. The Eoyalists rose in 
different parts of England, and a Scotch army crossed 
the border under the Duke of Hamilton. Cromwell 
speedily put down the former, and defeated the latter 
near Preston. He then advanced into Scotland and 
established a government in Edinburgh similar to that 
at Westminster. 

Taking advantage of his absence, the Presbyterians 
resumed negotiations with the king, but these were 
protracted so long, that before they could be definitely 
concluded the army had returned to London. The 
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LeYelleiB were furioos on discovering the (xmduct of 
the Presbyterians, and loudly clamoured for the execu- 
tion of the sovereign. The most obnoxious of the 
presbyterian members of parliament were arrested by 
Colonel Pride, and prevented from taking their seats. 

The remnant of the Commons, consisting of about fifty 
members, then passed a vote of thanks to C^mwell, and ez- 
pressed their approbation of his services. 

It was now resolved to bring Charles to trial ; and as 
the Lords refused to concur in the proceeding, the 
Rump, as the parliament was now called, voted them- 
selves the highest authority of the kingdom. A 
tribunal of a hundred and thirty-five members, styling 
itself the High Court of Justice, was appointed for the 
trial of the king. Of these sixty-nine attended, John 
Bradshaw, a lawyer, being appointed their president. 

The com*t was held in Westminster Hall, which was crowded 
on the occasion with spectators. Charles, on entering it, looked 
sternly around, and then sat down. Bradshaw opened the pix>- 
ceedings in the following words : *^ Charles Stuart, King of Eng- 
land, ^e Conmions of England, assembled in parliament, taking 
notice of the effusion of blood in the land, which is fixed on you 
as the author of it, and whereof you are guilty, have resolved 
to bring you to a trial and judgment, and for this cause the 
tribunal is erected." The charges were then read, and the king 
was asked for his answer. He replied, '< I would know by 
what authority, I mean |lawful — ^for there are many unlawful 
authorities in tiie world, thieves and robbers by the highways, — 
but I would know by what authority I was brought irom tlie 
Isle of Wight, and carried firom place to place. Remember, I 
am your lawful king. Let me know by what lawful authority 
I am seated here ; resolve me that, and you shall hear more 
of me." 

Throughout the trial Charles refused to recognise the 
jurisdiction of the court ; and, after seven days, the sen- 
tence of death was pronounced against him. His execu- 
tion speedily followed. On the morning of January 
30th, 1649, he ascended the scaffold, and after a brief 
speech, in which he maintained his innocence, and 
declared himself a member of the Church of England, he 
perished by the axe of the executioner. 
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Hk bearing on this solemn occasion was dignifwid and oalift. 
** I go/' said he, " to an incorruptible crown, where I shall 
haye no trouble to &ar." 

Gharies had many amiable qualitieSy and in private 
life would have been an estimable character ; bat his 
fatal thirst for absolute power, and his love oi intrigue, 
utterly unfitted him for occupying the throne of £ig- 
land, and coping with the difficulties of his age. He 
was a great patron of the fine arts, and to him England 
is indebted for some of the finest masterpieces oCBubeos 
and Yandyke. 

CknLtsnmraiiei. — ^France, Louis XIII., Louis XIY. ; 
Swed^ (justayus Adolphusi Christina ; Milton, WaUo; 
and Suckling, poets; Guido, Bubens, aad Vandyke, 
painters; Hobbes, the philosopher; J^!emy Taykx, 
Chillingworth, and Usher, divines. 



THE COMMONWEALTH. 

(1649-1663). 

1. Within a few days of Charles's execution the 
remnant of the Commons abolished the House of Fees 
and the office of king. The govermnent was then 
entrusted to a council of state, consisting of a lew law^ 
yers and the heads of the army. 

Bradshaw was made its president, and Milton Latin aecretny, 
an offioe similar to that of the present foreign secretary. Six of 
the judges resigned on this nnconstitutional movement, and the 
others only retained offioe on condition that no essential change 
ihoald be made in the laws. 

2. Though Parliament had declared it treason for any 
one to proclaim Prince Charles, nearly aU Irelima 
acknowledged him as their king, on hearing of the death 
of his father. To prevent any rising in his favour, 
Cromwell and Ireton were despatched with a small army 
to Dublin. They immediately proceeded to crush aU 
opposition to the Commonwealth, and in a terrible 
campaign of eight months reduced the whole country 
to submission. Cromwell then returned to Ei]^land, 
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Hiough not to rest from his yictories. The Scotch were 
at tlus time negotiating with Charles for the recognition 
of his title, bnt the stipulations, which they demanded, 
were little agreeable to his taste. 

Tbej demanded that he should (1) adopt the covenant, (2) dis* 
countenance Bomanism, (3) govern by parliaments, and (4) con- 
trol eodesiaBtical affiurs on the Presbyterian system. 

The failure of the Irish royalists and the illnsuccew 
of Montrose, who had unsuccessfully attempted to 
laiae the Highlanders, finally induced Charles to seek a 
shelter in the Lowlands, and accept the Scotch proposals. 
The Commonwealth acted in this emergency with 
great promptness and decision. Cromwell, now com- 
Hmnd^Hb-Ghief^ immediately crossed the Tweed, and 
gave battle to the Scots imder Leslie, at Dunbaj*, 
Sept. 3, 1660. The latter were decisively defeated, and 
soffered a loss of 4,000 slain and 10,000 prisoners. 
CKxnwell became, in consequence, complete master of 
the southern Lowlands. In the summer of 1651 
Charles succeeded in raising a new army, and, by a 
bold movemmit, crossed the border, and established 
himself in Worcester. The successful g^eral of the 
anny of the Conmionwealth was speedily on his track, 
and on coming up with him completely overthrew the 
royalist army and dislodged it from the city. 

Charles, after a series of strange adventures^ escaped to the 
Contiaent. A great reward was ofiered for his tqpprdiension, 
bat the few who held his secret preserved it with unshaken 
fiddity. For Bome time he was solelj in the care of a peasant 
fiunily of four brothers, named Penderell. Clothed in a garb 
like their own, he sallied out with them daily to the ta^ of 
wood-cutting. On one of these occasions the house was sur- 
rounded by his pursuers, and he only escaped capture by remain- 
ing concealed in an adjoining wood. On another occasion he was 
omiged to shelter himself for twenty-four hours among the foliage 
•fan oak-tree, long after known as The Royal Oak. '* No less 
than forty men and women had been privy to his concealment 
and escape," says Hume, ^yet, though the Parliament had 
offered a reward of 1000^. for his apprehension, not one was 
hue enough to betray him." 

Monk, who had been left by Cromwell in commasid 
of the army in /Scotland, carried \\cU)Ty mVo ^^ \iRSfit\. 
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of the Highlands, and completely crushed the royalist 
cause north of the Tweed. 

3. The government was thus imiversally triumphant 
in its struggles with monarchy ; but its despotic pro- 
ceedings stirred up enemies amongst the anti^royalists 
themselves. The republicans saw all their visionary 
schemes defeated ; the presbyterians found themselves 
at the mercy of the army. 

The ordinary tribunals of justice were suspended by what 
was called the High Court of Justice ; the writ of habeas corpus 
was not unfrequently denied ; the public use of the Liturgy was 
forbidden, and every adult was compelled to abjure the cause 
of sovereignty under a severe penalty. 

4. The foreign policy of the Commonwealth "was 
vigorous and dignified. A war was entered into with 
Holland, which was marked by some important naval 
engagements. Blake, the English admiral, obtained 
several victories over the Dutch admirals, Van Tromp, 
De Witt, and De Euyter, and completely established 
the supremacy of the British fleet. 

On one occasion Van Tromp's ship sailed through the Channel 
with a broom at its mast-head, implying that he intended to sweep 
the English from the &ce of the sea ; but it was not long before 
Blake defeated his fleet, and inflicted on it a loss of forty-one 
ships, 2000 slain, and 1500 prisoners. 

5. Cromwell had become by this time the real head 
of the nation, and Parliament was fast losing the power 
it once possessed. Its authority was no longer respected, 
and its venality was the theme of public censure. Fear- 
ing that Cromwell would force them to dissolve, and 
would monopolize the whole power of government, a 
bill was introduced into the House for admitting Pres- 
byterians into future parliaments, as a check to tiie 
Independents, of whom he was the chief. Information 
of this movement was speedily transmitted to Cromwell, 
and, by a bold and unexpected step, it was opportunely 
crushed. He went down to the House, and, after 
charging it with self-seeking, ungodliness, injustice, 
and tyranny, expelled the members, and ordered the 
doors to be locked. 
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** Come, oome, mr," said he to a member, who objected to 
this summary treatment, ** I will put an end to your prating ! 
You are no parliament ! I say you are no parliament I" In the 
same tone uid spirit he said to his soldiers, " Take away this 
fooFs bauble,** referring to the mace. He professed to have 
taken this measure with great reluctance, and observed to the 
House— -^' It is you that have forced me to do this. I have 
sought the Lord both day and night, that he would rather slay 
me than put me on the doing of this work.** 

Thus by the very power which it had itself created, 
the Long Parliament came to an end. Its early measures 
were xmdoubtedly wise and patriotic; but after the 
rupture with Charles its course was unconstitutional 
and despotic ; its members were, in the majority of 
cases, acikuated by self-interest, and its government was 
badly administered. 

THE PBOTECTOBATE. 

OLIVER CEOMWELL. 

Bom A.D. 1599 ; Protector 5 years (1653-1658). 

1. Pamily. — Cromwell was the son of un independent 
Huntingdonshire gentleman, and was a relative of 
Hampden and Waller. Through his mother he was 
also related to the house of Stuart. He married a lady 
of his own sphere in life, and had six children — 
Bichard, Henry, Bridget (who married, first, Ireton, 
and afterwards Fleetwood), and three other daughters. 

Of the early part of Cromwell's life we have little reliable 
information. In 1628 he was returned member for the borough 
of Huntingdon. He soon distinguished himself m the Commons 
by his attacks on the popish tendencies of the bishop of Win- 
chester. In 1636 he beoime, by the death of his maternal 
unde, possessed of property in the Isle of Ely worth some 
500/. a-year. Here he resided until 1640, and, by his public 
spirit and activity, won for himself the popular title of ** Lord 
of the Fens.'* In the Short and Long Parliaments he sat in the 
House as member for Cambridge. Of his appearance at this 
time we have an interesting description by a contemporary. 
Sir Philip Warwick says, "I came one morning into the 
House well clad, and perceived a gentleman speaking (whom 
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I knew not), verj ordiiianly iqpparelled ; for it wm a pinn doth 
suit, which seemed to hare been made by an ill oouniay taikr; 
his linen was plain and not very clean ; and I remember a speak 
or two of blood upon his little band, which was not mnoli 
larger than his collar; his hat was without a hatiband; lu 
stature was of a good size ; his sword stack dose to bis ode; 
his countenance swollen and reddish, his voice sharp aol 
tmtanable, and his eloquence fall of fervoor." '*That sloyen,'* ebU 
Hampden of him to lord Digby, ** whom you see before yon, kiflki 
no ornament in his speech--that sloven, I say, if we should ever 
come to a breach with the king, which God forbid 1 — ^in sacfa a 
case, I say, that sloven will be the greatest man in England." 
His public career from this point up to 1653_wlll be rnddent- 
ally gleaned from the preceding pages. 

2. Chronicle. — Cromwell's seizure of the governiDfint 
was unquestionably an act of usurpation, but, on the 
whole, it was beneficial to England. The despotic role 
of one sagacious head was better than the chicanery of 
some seventy or eighty self-seekers. It prevented an- 
archy, and preserved the country from that ruin, wiii 
which so many divided interests seemed to threaten it 

Cromwell's first step was to call a new council of 
state. The task of carrying on the government he 
undertook himself, but by so doing he completely 
alienated the republican party. The army, however, 
stood by him, and enabled him to retain Ms positaoD* 
Desirous of governing in as constitutional a manner as 
the protectorate would admit of, he called a kind of 
parliament together, conamonly known as Barebone^ 
Parliament— so called from Barebone, one of its most 
notorious members. The sweeping changes propofled 
by this parliament stirred up such violent oppositioii 
that, in less than five months, it voluntarily resigned 
its power to the Protector, and was dissolved. 

It had not been convened by a regular election, bat ooosistod 
of some hundred and fifty members, who had been selected by 
the heads of the army out of a list of candidates, proposed by 
the Congregational churches. Among other innovations, which 
it proposed, were the abolition of the Court of Chancery, the 
simplification of the common law, and the parochial ncHuinatioB 
of the clergy. 
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3. Within a few montlis Cromwell was declared Lord 
Protector by a oonncil of the officers of the airmy, and 
formally installed into his office. 

Bj the new constitation which was thus inaugurated, the 
Protector had rested in him, under certain conditionB, the su- 
preme legislative authority. All writs and similar l^al docu- 
jOEients were to ran in his name, and, except in extreme cases, 
he was to have the power of pardon. Parliament was to be 
oanTened ^very three years, and all measures passed by it were 
to become law within twenty days of their enactment, whether 
asfientfld to by the Protector or not. 

4. The war with Holland still went on. Blake, 
though a stanch rejmblican, retained his post, and 
continued to maintain the honour of the British flag. 
**It is not onr business to mind state affairs,'' said he 
to his officers, **T)ut to keep foreigners from fooling us." 
Van Tromp lost his life in a naval action oflF the Dutch 
coast, and Holland shortly after agreed to terms of 
peace, folly acknowledging the supremacy of England 
over iJie narrow seas. 

The firmness of Cromwell's rule and the dread, which 
it was calculated to inspire on the Continent, are well 
seen in a case which occurred just about this time. The 
brother of the Portuguese ambassador in London was 
found guilty of murder and sentenced to death, in spite 
of the plea that he was a privileged individual. The 
foreign ambassadors vainly united to interpose in his 
behalf. The law was allowed to take its course, Crom- 
well refusing to recognise any distinction of persons, 
even though by so doiug the law of nations was directly 
fiolated* 

5. A new parliament met the same year, based on 
the representation of property. It consisted of an 
aggregate of 460 members, thirty being returned for 
Scotland, and thirty for Ireland. Of these many were 
presbyterians, concealed royalists, and republicans. 
With such discordant elements, it could scarcely be 
expected that this parliament would be of long dura- 
tion. It carried on a perpetual conflict with the Pro- 
tector, and after a session of five months he diaaolved it. 
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6. The state of the country at this period was most 
unsettled. Levellers and royalists were actively sowing 
the seeds of rebellion, and combining to overthrow the 
protectorate. The iron hand of Cromwell, however, was 
well suited to cope with these difficulties, and he lived 
to see them overcome. 

The whole land was allotted into districts, and placed under 
officers nominated by himself. These officers, who were styled 
major-generals, had vast power entrusted to them, and proved 
of vast service in keeping down insorrectionary movem^ts. 

The success of Cromwell's government at home and 
abroad won for him the admiration of all Europe. The 
nations of the Continent sought his friendeJiip and 
intrigued for his favour. France and Spain treated 
him with the utmost deference, and Louis the Four- 
teenth condescended to address him as ''My brother." 
In 1655 a war was declared against Spain without 
any just pretext, and Admiral Penn was sent at the 
head of an expedition to attack her colonies in the 
West Lidies. Jamaica was taken by the English in 
this war, and treasure to the amount of half a mil- 
lion. Blake died whilst on his way to England, after 
having achieved a brilliant success at Santa Cruz, in 
the island of Teneriffe. France cemented the alliance 
with Cromwell by promising that Dunkirk, when taken 
from the Spaniards, should be given up to England, 
that Louis should interfere in the persecution of the 
Protestants of Piedmont, and that the Stuarts should be 
expelled from France. 

CromwelFs interposition in behalf of the Protestant subjects 
of the Duke of Savoy was one of the noblest acts of his life. 
He ensured for them full toleration, and caused a subscription 
to be raised for their assistance. Of the sum thus collected, 
one-half was afterwards appropriated by Charles IL ; the other 
was funded, and its interest has ever since been paid to the 
Waldenses, who now devote it solely to educational purposes. 

7. Still desirous of ruling according to constitutional 
forms, Cromwell summoned a third parliament Sept. 
1656, which, though carefully purged of all objection- 
able members, proved very intractable. The Protector 
was now desirous of assuming the title of king, and a 
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large majority in parliament favoured the project. 
The army and the leading generals were opposed to 
it, and Cromwell was obliged to content himself with 
the privil^e, now conferred on him, of nominating his 
sacoessor. Parliament adjourned after his new inau- 
guration, and did not re-assemble till January, 1658. 
A house of peers was summoned to sit at the same 
time, but the scheme for establishing a new nobility 
failed, and Oomwell in less than a fortnight dissolved 
both Lords and Commons. 

8. His position at this time was one of great difiSculty. 
He was surrounded by enemies, and was in hourly risk 
-of assassination. Boyalists and republicans conspired 
against him, and sedition was fast spreading through 
the ranks of the army; but decision and incessant 
watchfulness defeated all these ; designs, which ulti- 
mately made his position the more secure. 

The ridicoloas stories of Cromwell's perpetual suspicion and 
.alarm are now geneitJly exploded. They were mostly the 
inventions of Royalist writers, who traduced the Protector, in 
order to win the smiles of sovereignty. Thus he is said to 
have constantly worn armour beneath his clothes, to have never 
slept more than two or three nights in the same room, and to have 
never smiled after reading a stupid work, called * Killing no 
Murder,' which asserted that the murder of a usurper is a 
commendable action. 

The army which had been sent to aid France against 
Spain in the Netherlands, won the admiration of all 
Europe by its intrepid spirit and discipline. Dunkirk 
was taken by it, and success uniformly attended its 
movements. In the midst of this success Cromwell 
died, after a brief illness, Sept. 3, 1658, the anniversary 
of Kaseby and Dimbar. 

He was buried in Westminster Abbey amongst the sovereigns 
of England. At the Restoration his remains were disinterred, 
drawn on a hurdle to Tyburn, and there suspended on a 
gallows. 

9. Cromwell's character has been variously por- 
trayed, according to the party views of historians. His 
errors and vices, though not to be palliated, -^et^ \?CkS>fi» 
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which are inseparable from the pontion of a usurper. 
He foiled duplicity with its own weapons, crashed op- 
position with unrelenting severity, insured security % 
41 rigid despotism, and too often sacrificed justice at the 
shrine of political expediency. At the same time, his 
merits should not be passed over. He was unques- 
tionably one of the greatest rulers, who ever directed 
the government of England. He rescued his country 
from the contempt, into which it was fast sinking 
under the Stuarts, and acquired for it the respect aaa 
iMlmiration of all Europe. He maintained its sove- 
reignty over the seas, and extended and protected Hb 
commerce. He dehvered it from anarchy and confB* 
sion, and arrested a revolution, which seemed at one 
time likely to prove its ruin. Of his private character 
it is now difficult to form an estimate. His patriotism 
has been called ambition, his religion hypocrisy, his 
discretion dissimulation, and his earnestness bigotry. 

Contemporaries. — ^France, Louis XTV. ; Spain, Phi- 
lip IV. ; Milton, Bryden, Waller, and Cowley, poets; 
Ireton, Monk, Desborough, Lambert, and Fleetwood, 
generaJs ; Blake, Penn, and Venables, admirals ; Foi^ 
2ie founder of the Society of Friends; Kepler and 
Galileo, great continental astronomers ; archbishop 
Usher. 



EICHARD OEOMWELL. 

Bom A.D. 1626 ; Protector (1658-9) ; Died a.d. 1712. 

1. Chronicle. — Richard, eldest son of the late protec- 
tor, succeeded to his father's office, and was proclaimed 
with great ceremony and to the general satisfaction 
of the nation. 

He had hitherto led the retired life of a ooantry gentlenuD, 
and was ill adapted for holding the reins of govemmei^ 
Totally ignorant of military affairs, he was obliged to appoint 
Fleetwood to be commander-in-chief, his brother Henry to be 
lord-deputy of Ireland, and Monk to be at the head of sdSairs in 
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2. Paisaing the same policy as his father, he oouvexied 
a parliament, whidi met Jan. 1659, and, after recpg- 
nizing the new protector, proceeded to limit the power 
of the army. This step aroused the leading omoersy 
and a grand council was formed by them for the main- 
tenance of their supremacy. Eichard was then com- 
pelled to dissolve parliament, and, seeing that he was 
unalile to cope wiui the difiBculties which surrounded 
hhn, he abdicated and retired into private life. 

For many years he resided at Cheshunt under the assumed 
imme of Wfdlk. On one occasion he was obliged by a law-suit 
to attend Westminster Hall : when, on retiring from tilie court, 
Itts curiosity led him to visit the House of Lords. As soon as 
tiw House broke up, some one asked him if he had ever seen any- 
thing like it before. He replied, as he pomted to ihe throne^ 
•• Never, since I sat in that chair." The other members of liie 
"Cromwell £unily soon sank into insignificance. Henry was de- 
prived of the lord-deputyship of Ireland, and ended his days as 
a private country gentleman. 



THE COMMONWEALTH. 

(1659-1660). 

1. Unable to conduct the government themselves, 
the chief militanr leaders convened the remaining 
members of the Long Parliament, and entrusted the 
charge to them. Forty-two only assembled, but among 
these were Lenthal, Vane, Hazelrig, and Algernon 
Sydney. The struggle for supremacy between the army 
and the parliament was again resumed, and with greater 
apirit. Fleetwood, Lambert, and Desborough were 
deprived of their commissions, and preparations were 
made for still greater changes. This sudden measure 
induced another military revolution. Lambert and hi« 
sapporters closed the House, and the deprived officers 
were restored to their former posts. Their success wai 
not to last long. Public feeling set in favourable to 
the Parliament, and tihe national representatives once 
more assembled. Fleetwood was obliged to surrendeic 
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his oommission, Lambert gave up his post, and Besbo- 
rough quitted the capital, after having been deserted by 
his regiment. 

2. These incessant changes ultimately disgusted the 
nation by their frequency, and naturally led to a revul- 
sion of feeling in fovour of royalty. General Monk, 
the commander of the army in Scotland, perceived this, 
and determined on gradually bringing about the resto- 
ration of the exiled Stuarts. 

Monk was an able soldier, but an unprincipled man. Self* 
advancement appears to have been the main motive, which 
actuated his conduct in every important point of his career. 
At the commencement of the Civil War he fought on the side 
of the royalists. Falling a prisoner into the hands of the Par- 
liamentarians, he procured his liberty by entering the service of 
his captors. Cromwell admired his military talents, and pro- 
cured for him the chief command of the army in Scotland. 
Even so early as this, the Protector had strong suspicions of the 
renegade's sincerity. In a letter to him, Cix>mwell says: 
'* There be that tdl me there is a cunning fellow in Scotlamd, 
called George Monk, who is lying in wait there to introduce 
Charles Stuart : I pray you, use your diligence to apprehend 
him, and send him up to me." 

Monk availed himself of the rupture between the 
army in England and the Parliament to declare in 
favour of the latter. Concealing his plans he marched 
southwards, and was heartily welcomed by the repub- 
licans, who looked upon him as their stanchest sup- 
porter. As he approached the capital he repeated his 
protestations of adhesion to the Parliament, and was, 
in consequence, admitted into the city without the 
least opposition. 

3. The republicans were undeceived by the measure 
which Monk now took. The presbyterians, who had 
been excluded by Pride's Purge, were re-admitted into 
the Commons, and preparations were made for a new, 
full, and free parliament. The ulterior designs of Monk, 
however, were still masked, and royalists and republi- 
cans were alike misled by his often-repeated protesta- 
tions of attachment to the Commonwealth and to 
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presbyterianism. Parliament dissolved itself before any 
decisive measures were resolved upon for the future ; 
and Monk then entered into secret correspondence with 
Charles, promising to use all his influence to set him on 
ibe throne, and advising him to offer a general amnesty, 
rdigious toleration, and a confirmation of all sales of 
property made during the Civil War. When the new 
parliament assembled, the royalists and presbyterians 
found themselves a vast majority. Monk's way was 
now clear and easy. Letters from Charles were laid 
before the House, and with them the declaration of 
Breda — ^a docmnent promising many valuable reforms, 
but hinding the sovereign to do nothing. The two 
bouses received these messages with favour ; and, after 
YOting that the government ought to be by king, lords, 
and commons, invited Charles to the throne of his 
&thers. 

An attempt was made by a few of the patriots to obtain some 
guarantee for the liberties of the country ; but Monk opposed it, 
and, taking advantage of the delirious joy of the nation, suo- 
oeeded in procuring the restoration of royalty, untrammelled by 
conditions of any kind. 



THE RESTORATION. 

CHARLES 11. 

Bom A.D. 1629 ; Reigned 25 years (1660-1685), 

1. Pamily. — Charles was the eldest son of Charles I. 
He married Catherine, the In&nta of Portugal but had 
no children by her. 

By this marriage Charles came into possession of Tangiers 
and Bombay, and about 300,000/. Tangiers was soon aban- 
doned on account of the unhealthiness of its climate. 

2. Chronicle. — The joy of the nation at Charles's 
return was unbounded. His entry into London was 
one continuous triumph. 

Evelyn, an eye-witness of the scene, speaks of tl\« '^r^:) «& 
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** strewed with flowers, the bells ringing, the streets htmg wift 
ieqpestry, fbantains numing with wine ; the major, aUamai,. 
ami all tiie companies in their liveries, diains of gold and hn- 
Bsrs ; lords and nobles, dad in doth of silver, gold, and Tclfit; 
the windows and balconies all set with ladies ; tmmpetsy mamCf 
and myriads of people flocking, even so far as from BodMsta^ 
so as they were seven hours in passing the dty.*' He oontiiiiiti^ 
** I stood in the Strand and behdd it, and blessed God ; and all 
this was done without one drop of blood shed." 

Feding how deeply indebted he was to tlie presby^ 
teriaus, and how necessary it still was to retain ihair 
gpod-will, Charles included some of their leaders anung 
his privy cotincil. Monk met with a reward piopop- 
tionate to his services, in the dukedom of Albemarie. 
Hyde, who had long been the confldential adviaer of 
Ghailes, was made Earl of Clarendon. 

3. The Declaration of Breda was but little regaided 
as soon as Charles had secured the throne. The leaden 
of the revolution were pursued with a deadly vengeaaoe* 
Fourteen victims were selected for execution ; oqb dT 
whcxm was Sir Harry Vane, who had opposed the naor- 
pation of Cromwell, and whose chief crime was h» 
republicanism. " He is too dangerous a man," said 
Charles, " to let live, if we can honestly put him out 
of the way." Nor did royalist animosity terminate 
with the living. The bodies of Cromwell, IretoDt 
and firadshaw were exhumed, and exposed on Tyburn 
gallows. 

Many* of the revolutionists fled to the Continent ; some t» 
America. Milton was arrested, bat after a short in^ristn- 
ment was released. Lenthal was treated with similar leBieney. 
Lambert was imprisoned for life. 

4. The necessity for a standing army had long sinoe 
ceased. It was now, with the exception of Monlrs ova 
regiment (the Coldstream Guards), and the garrison of 
Dunkirk, disbanded. In another matter the Parliament 
was not so successful. The purchases of royalist 
estates were confirmed without any recognition, except 
in the case of crown and church lands, of the rights 
of tbeir original ovmera. Tbi-a me^sraie was, perfSps, 
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expedient for the peace of the country, yet it must 
have pressed very luud on the impoverished Gavaliera^ 
who had lost e wything in the service of royalty. 

5. Towards the dose of 1660 the Restoration or Con- 
vention Parliament was dissolved. A new one was 
conTGoed in 1661, in which the royalists and episco- 
palums formed a large majority. 

The Conyentioii Parliament was so called from having been 
infoimally called together. The new parliament, called from 
the venality of its members, The Pension Parliament, sat fbr 
serenteen years. It began by being nltra-Tory in its measures ; 
it ended in Whiggism. In politics it was rarely actuated by 
patriotism ; in rdigioiiB affiiirs it was bigoted and intolerant. 

Among the early measures of this parliament were 
those wluch c(matitate what is called the Clarendon 
Code. 

Of these the Corporation Act was the first. It was passed' 
in 1661 , and compelled all persons, holding offices in corpora- 
tioiis> to swear (1) that they beliered it ui^wfol to take arms 
against the king on any pretence whatev^ ; and (2) to re^^- 
noonoe the Solemn League and Covenant. It further declared 
that all such officers dected in future should receive the Lord's 
Supper according to the rites of the English Church, at least 
within one year before their election. The Act of Uniformity 
(1662) requhed all clergymen and schoolmasters to declare their 
assent to everything contained in the Book of Common Prayer 
under penalty of deprivation. About 2000 ministers refused 
compliance and resigned their preferments. No provision was 
made fin* them by the State, and many were in consequence re- 
duced to the lowest state of indigence. The Conventicle Act, 
(1664) in the same spirit of intolerance, forbade all religious 
nonconfi>rmitt meetings, where five or more persons should be 
present, and inflicted a penalty of three monlJis' imprisonment 
for the first offence^ of six for the second, and of seven years* 
transportation for flie thhxl. The last statute of this stamp 
was tiie Five Mile Act (1665), which enacted that all ministers 
should take the oath of passive obedience, and swear not to 
attempt any alteration in Church or State. Those who refused 
corajdianoe were declared incapable of teaching in schools, and 
were prohibited from coming within five miles of any city or 
corporation, town^ or boiou^ sending members to T^l^ascksol, 
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The object of all these statutes was to crush dissent 
and civil liberty. They failed in their objects, however, 
and rather served to strengthen Nonconfonnism, by 
elevating its supporters to the dignity of martyis. 
Charles himself was not of a persecuting spirit, bang 
too indifferent to all creeds to take active measures 
in support of any particular one ; but Clarendon was 
a zeedous Churchman, and the prime instigator of this 
iniquitous persecution of the Dissenters. He identified 
dissent with rebellion, and resolved on their utter 
eradication. The oft-renewed protestations of tolerance, 
which had been made by Charles, were accordingly 
shamelessly disregarded ; and every effort made by the 
Nonconformists to effect a reconciliation with theCSiurch 
was coldly repulsed. 

6. Scotland and Ireland gave a welcome to Charles, 
similar to that of England, and immediately recognised 
his royal authority. The Scotch parliament was re- 
assembled, and one of its first measures was die 
Becissory Act, by which all statutes passed in Scotland 
since 1633 were abrogated. The presbyterian form of 
church government was superseded by the episco- 
palian, and a fierce persecution was commenced, whidi 
raged throughout the whole of his reign. 

The earl of Lauderdale was the chief instrament of the 
crown in this persecution, and he performed his task with a 
zeal worthy of a nobler cause. " Better," said he, ** that the 
West (the great stronghold of the Covenanters) should bear 
nothing but dog's-grass and laverocks than that it should bear 
rebels to the ^g/* Graham of Claverhouse and the duke of 
York distinguish^ themselves in the same way. Tlie latter 
is said« have taken a special delight in seeing the agonies of the 
torture. 

7. The prodigal extravagance of Charles soon brought 
him into pecuniary difficulties. To rescue himself from 
these he sold Dunkirk to Louis XIV., and declared war 
with Holland, in the hope that an opportunity would 
be afforded him of appropriating a portion of the sup- 
plies. 

The sale of Dunldrk g^ve g;reBl o€<sQ&e to the natioo, and 
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oontriboted in no small d^ree to the increaBing unpopnlaritj 
of Clarendon^ who was supposed to have instigated it. 

Hostilities commenced in 1665, and the Dutch met 
with a terrible defeat the same year off Lowestoft, the 
English admirals being the diike of York and Prince 
Bupert This was continued with varying success 
until the peace of Breda, 1667. 

• As soon as negotiations for peace were commenced, Charles 
recalled the fleet and dismissed the sailors, in order to appro- 
priate the money voted by parliament. The Dutch immediately 
took adyantage of this, sailed up the Medway and fired the dock- 
yard of Chatham. Out of 4,000,000/. voted for the Dutch 
war, only 2,390,000/. were ever accounted for. 

8. In the meantime,* the metropolis had been visited 
by a terrible plague. It commenced in May, 1665, and 
lasted till the December of the same year, reaching its 
climax in the month of September, when the number 
of weekly deaths rose to upwards of 10,000. 

Great precautions were taken for preventing the spread of 
this awful visitation. Every house which contained it was 
distinguished by a red cross painted on the door, with the 
words, " Lord have mercy upon us," placed above it. The 
inmates were not allowed to venture out for a month; and 
watchmoi were appointed to see that these insulations were 
adhered to. To expedite the burial of the dead, a pest-cart titi- 
versed the streets at night, the approach of which was announced 
by the call — " Bring out your dead." No funeral service was 
read ; no mourners followed the coffinless corpse ; the cart con- 
veyed the bodies to some near cemetery, where they were thrown 
into one common grave. The scenes in the sti-eets must have 
been most distressing. The delirious sufferers often burst out 
of their houses, and ran ahout until they dropped dead from 
exhaustion. Fanatics availed themselves of this time of horror 
to work on the minds of the ignorant and superstitious. One 
of them, assuming the character of Jonah, wdUced through the 
dty denouncing God's judgments on the sinful inhabitants, and 
ezdniojing — u Yet forty days and London shall be destroyed !" 
All who could afford to quit their homes fled into the country. 
Whole rows of houses became tenantless, and before autunm the 
chief streets of London were overgrown with grass. Mingled 
with these scenes of horror were others of a no \«» «wlv\ ^^ 
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■oriptioii. The profligate sought relief in the wildest diflBtpalaflBy 
and met their fates amid the dnmken orgies of the wine-taYen» 
Upwards of 100,000 persons are said to have fiJlen yid&m 
heEore the Plague ceased. 

9. The Plague had scarcely sabsided when aBother 
calamity befell the eity . A fire broke out September 2, 
1666, which lasted for four days, during whidi toe 
more than 4:00 streets and 13,000 houses were buxned 
down, and property to the amount of 7,385,0002. im 
destroyed. 

The fise originated in ahaker's-shop near the river, where tlit 
narrow streets and pitched wooden houses greatly &ci]itatediii 
spread. The easterly wind carried it as fer west as the Temple, 
where it gradually ahated its fary ; the houses heing blown up 
round ti^ line of fire, and all communicatMm thus cat q£ 
Amongst tiie public buildings consumed were St. Paul's cath»- 
dial, the Exchange, the Guild^iall, the Custom-house, and eig^ 
six parish churches. Evdyn says in his Diary, ** All the slqf 
was of a fiery aspect, like the top of a burning oven, and the 
]%ht seen for above ^rty miles around about for many wf^ 
God grant mine eyes may never see the like I who now Mir 
above ten thousand houses all in one flame ; the noise and caA^ 
Mng and thunder of the impetuous flames, the shrieking «f 
women and children, the hurry of people, the fidl of towat, 
houses, and churches, was like a hideous storm, and the air aB 
about was so hot and inflamed, that at last one was not dide t9 
approadi it ; so that they were forced to stand still and kt 
the flames bum on, wluch they £d fi)r near two miks is 
length and one in breadth." Sad as was this calanutj at liie 
time, it led to improvements highly beneficial. The ^ose, iB^ 
built streets and houses of old London were superseded hj 
others more conmiodious and healthy ; and the strongholds «K 
disease were so completely swept away, that London has smoe 
bees one of the healthiest capitals in the world. It was oom- 
moalj believed at the time that the city had beoi fired by the 
Romanists ; and the Monument, which was erected in commfr' 
moration of the fire, bore an inscription for many years to fiiat 
effect : — ** The burning of this Protestant city was b^un toi 
carried on by the treadiery and malice of the popish fiictioo, is 
erder to the effecting their horrid plot for the extirpating ibt 
Frotestant rdigion and English liberties, and to introduce popery 
sod JMresy." 
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10. The disaatidhction of the nation with the condnct 
and results of the Dutch war led to such a demonstra- 
tion of public feeling against Clarendon, that that 
minister, whose popularity had long been waning, fled 
the country, and passed &e remainder of his days in 



Garendoii was a oooscientious but despotic minister^ de»> 
iitate of pnideQce» and unoonciliatory. The Royalists hated him 
OB aooonnt of their n^lected claims ; the Nonconformists for his 
intoleranoe ; the king for his rigid morality ; and his associates 
for his domineering Sspodtion. Daring his exile he wrote his 
'History of the Rehellion/ one of the most valuable books of 

The ministry which succeeded Clarendon's is com* 
monly known as ** The Cabal " — ^the initials o£ its chief 
members forming that opprobrious word. Their names 
were Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, and 
Lauderdale. 

The two first were secretly Romanists ; Boddngham was the 
SQQ of the in£unou8 fiiyoarite of James L ; Ashley, better known 
by his later title, earl of Shaftesbnry, had formerly been a 
Tfmlent Parliamentarian ; Lauderdale was the tyrant who had 
the diief management of Scotch affairs in this reign. 

U. In 1668,a league, called the Triple Alliance, was 
Icnrmed between England, Holland, and Sweden, for 
the purpose of checking the inordinate ambition of 
Locds XiY., and assisting Spain. Charles, however, in 
the hope of a pension from the French king, soon nulli- 
jSed tMs wisely^evised league. A secret alliance was 
entered into between the two monarchs, which stipulated 
that Charles should become a Bomanist, and support 
Louis^ foreign policy, on condition that the French king 
paid him a pension of 200,000?. a-year, and supplied 
nim with foreign troops in case of a rebellion. This 
contract, called firom the scene of its ratification the 
Treaty of Dover, was concluded in 1670. Charles ful- 
filled all its conditions, with the exception of renouncing 
Protestantism, a step which he well knew the country 
would nevex tolerate. 
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It should be recollected that Giarles and his brother James 
had been strongly indoctrinated by their mother, when children, 
with the tenets of Romanism. The duke of York openly a/koow' 
ledged his adherence to the Romish faith in 1671 ; and Charles, 
though professedly a member of the Church of England, died 
in the communion of the Church of Rome. 

12. To prepare the way for the subversion of the 
Church of England, Charles issued a Declaration d 
Indulgence in 1673, suspending the penal laws against 
all Nonconformists. His object in this unconstitutioDal 
measure was not to give toleration to the DissenteRi 
whom he hated, but to the Komanists. 

In accordance with the Treaty of Dover, war was declared 
against Holland in 1672, on the most shallow of pretences, and 
the Dutch were terribly defeated the same year at sea by flie 
English fleet, tmder the duke of York. 

13. In 1673 Charles assembled Parliament after & 
prorogation of three years. By this time its sentiments 
had undergone a considerable change, and a strong 
country party had been formed to resist the arbitraiy 
measures of the Court. The Declaration of Indulgence 
was voted, through their influence, unconstitutiona]| 
and Charles was compelled to recall it. 

Shaftesbury, now lord-chancellor, declared in favour of the 
parliamentary proceedings, and soon after surrendered his office 
and joined the popular party. 

As a further safeguard to the Protestant religion the 
Test Act was enacted, by which all officers under the 
Crown were compelled to disavow the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, and receive the holy Eucharist according 
to the rites of the Established Church. The duke of 
York resigned his admiralship in consequence, and the 
Cabal was broken up. 

Cliffoi-d retired into private life ; Buckingham joined the 
popular paHy; Lauderdale and Arlington joined the new 



14. Forced by public opinion, Charles concluded 
peace with the Dutch, 1674. A new ministry was now 
ibrmed under the leadeialoi^ oi ^Vt TViomoa Osborne, 
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aftarwards Earl of Danby, which lasted from 1673 to 
1 679. Osborne was opposed to the French Alliance, but 
unwisely connived at his sovereign's venality. In 1678 
Louis took offence at the marriage of Mary, daughter 
of the duke (rf York, with William, the young Prince 
of Orange, and withdrew Charles's pension. Not content 
with tiSs, he exposed Damby's complicity in the secret 
negotiations with France,and procured the impeachment 
of that minister by the Oonmions. To save him Charles 
dissolved Parliament. 

15. In 1678 the nation was thrown into a state of 
great excitement by the allied discovery of a Popish 
plot. This ridiculous imposture originated with a pro- 
fligate cleigyman, named Titus Oates, who deposed 
before the Council that the Jesuits had entered into a 
conspiracy for the murder of the king, and named 
Coleman, secretary to the duchess of York, as one of 
tiie chief actors in it. Coleman's papers were imme- 
diately seized, but nothing could be proved from them, 
except that he had been engaged in a correspondence 
with the confessor of Louis XIV. on the re-conversion of 
England. In the midst of this excitement Sir Edmund- 
bury Gk)dfrey, a zealous Protestant magistrate, before 
whom Oates had first made his depositions, was my- 
steriously murdered. The Papists were instantly 
charged with his murder, and the belief in the con- 
spiracy spread like a panic. 

A oontempoiary in describing Godfrey's funeral, says — * * There 
was all this time upheld among the common people an artificial 
firight, so as almost every one fancied a popish knife just at his 
throat. And at the seimon, besides the preacher, two other 
thumping divines stood upright in the pulpit, one on each side 
of him, to guard him from being killed while he was preaching 
by the Papists." Processions were made through the streets 
and effigies of the pope were carried about, " with the represen- 
tation of the devil whispering in his ear, and wondeifully sooth- 
uid caressing him." 

As soon as Parliament met, Oates was called before 
the Commons. He there repeated his former statements, 
and alleged that the queen's physician had engaged to 
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poison the king for 15,0002. He now tried to impli- 
cate the queen^ herself, and had the holdness to impoK^ 
her at the bar of the Commons. " Aye, Taitos (itefi," 
said he, in his drawling voice, ''accanse Gathenne, 
Queen of England, of haigh traison.'' The king, hov- 
ever, put a stop to this, and for a time caused Oateg to 
he imprisoned. Coleman was convicted and executed, 
and numbers of Jesuits n^t with a similar fate. Lud 
Stafford was the last victim of this atrociouA viUu^, 
which sent altogether fifteen innocent jnen to m 



Oates was convicted of perjury in the following mgi, nd 
sentenced to nndei^o a punishment as bmtal as it was OlegaL 
" He was condemned to have his priestly habit taken from 1^ 
to be kept a prisoner for life, to be set hi the pillory in all the 
public places through the city, and ever after that set in the 
pilory fonr times a-year, and to be whipped by the CGmmon 
hangman from Aldgate to Newgate on one day, and the next 
from Newgate to Tyburn." After the Revolution he wv |B^ 
doned, and pensioned with 400/. per annum, *' a sum whkii bj 
no means satisfied him, for Charles gave him 600/., 'dsdmnt' 
said he, * William will give me more.* " 

16. Three parliaments met between 1679 and 1680; 
the first of which passed the celebrated Habeas Corpns 
Act, so called from the words with which it begms. 

It enacted — (1) that no one should be sent to a prison Uyni 
sea ; (2) that no judge shall refuse a writ of habeas coipBii 
directing the gaoler to produce the body of his prisoner in 
court, and to certify the cause of his detention ; (3) that every 
prisoner shall be indicted the fu^ session after his commitoxBt, 
or else admitted to bail, and if not indicted and tried the seoool 
session shall be acquitted ; and (4) that no one after being released 
by order of the court shall be re-conmiitted for the same ofienoe, 

The popular party, availing themselves of the alam 
caused by Gates's absurd fictions, made a strong e&xt 
to exclude the duke of York from the succession. A 
bill for the purpose twice passed the Commons, but was 
throwTi out by the Lords. 

It was at this period the terms Whig and Tory first came 
into popular use. Their derivation is obscure, and their mean- 
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mg has oonnderably duuiged fflnoe the time when they "Grsk 
denoted political parties. According to one authority, Whig is 
derived from a Scotch word, whiggamor, one who drives horses. 
A party of these whiggamors marched to Edinburgh in 1648, 
to oppose the king and the duke of Hamilton, " and hence tin 
name of Whig was giren to the party opposed to the Court." 
As a party, the Whigs were the advocates of popular ri^its. 
Tory is said to be derived from an Irish word, denoting a 
nibbery and was first applied to the Romanist banditti, who 
infested tibat country. The Tories were the stanch supporten 
of the royal prero^rfive, and of the hierarchy. In Charles's 
-time they mostly held the doctrine of passive obedience. Occu- 
pjii^ a middle ground between Whigs and Tories, were the 
Trimmers, headed by Hali&z. 

17. Failmg to exclude James &om the succession, 
■some imprudent Whigs made an attempt to procure 
it for the duke of Monmouth, an ill^timate son of 
Charles; hut the projeot met with no sympathy, and 
for a time did great injury to the popular party. A 
Teaction in favour of tiie Court set in, and, from this 
time to the end of the reign, Charles's rule was comr 
pletely despotic. Shaftesbury, Monmouth, Lord Essex, 
Loid Bussell, Algernon Sydney, and Hampden, alarmed 
at this change, consulted on the means to be employed 
for restoring a constitutional government. Shaftesbury 
was for resorting to force. He boasted that he would 
walk the king leisurejy out of the kingdom, and make 
James a vagabond on the earth like Cain. His counsel, 
however, met with no encouragement ; and, disgusted at 
his iU success, he withdrew to Holland, where he soon 
after died. A few reckless members of the party proposed 
among themselves to shoot the king from a place called 
Ryehouse, which he frequently pajwed in going to New- 
market. One of them turned informer, and implicated 
in the plot most of the Whig leaders. Russell, Essex, 
and Sydney were arrested. Monmouth was obliged to 
withdraw to Holland. Hateful to the king on account 
of his popularity, and to the duke of York for support- 
ing the Exclusion Bill, Russell was sentenced to death, 
on the most insufficient evidence, and executed. Syd- 
ney met with the same fote. Essex committed suicide. 
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18. Early in 1685 Charles himself died, after linger- 
ing a few days, from an attack of apoplexy. 

Several of the bishops, who attended his death>bed, tried to 
persuade him to poiiake of the holy communion, but he stead- 
fitftly refused. A disguised priest ultimately administered to 
him the communion of the Romish Church, after, it is said, 
having extorted from him a promise to make an open dedara- 
tion of his &ith in case he should recover. The most absurd 
stories were circulated about the cause of his death. It was 
commonly believed at the time that he had been poisoned. 

Charles was tall, dark, and harsh-featured. Indolence, 
profligacy, and ingratitude were the most prominent 
features of his character. He hated public business, 
and sneered at patriotism. He held that aU men are 
actuated by self-interest, and denied every obligaticm 
of gratitude. As despotically inclined as his brother, 
he had not the same courage to set tiie nation at defi- 
ance, nor the same energy to consummate his wishes. 
He is said to have been witty and agreeable ; but these 
attractions scarcely suffice to make a man great or 
rescue vice from universal odium. One of his compan- 
ions wrote for him the following epitaph, which, with 
the exception of the third line, is scarcely overdrawn :— 

Here lies our Sovereign Lord the King, 

Whose word no man relies on ; 
Who never said a foolish thing. 

And never did a wise onfe. 

The influence of his example, combined with the 
reactionary tendencies which always follow a period of 
great restraint, led, in this reign, to a terrible decline in 
morality, from which the nation did not wholly recover 
until the next century. 

19. Contemporaries. — France, Louis XIV. ; Germany, 
Leopold I. ; England, Milton, Dryden, and Butler, 
poets; Sir William Temple, statesman; Pepys and 
Evelyn, the authors of two valuable diaries. 
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JAMES II. 
Bom A.D. 1633 ; Reigned 3 years (1685-1688). 

1. Family. — James was the second son of Charles I. 
He was twice married ; first, to Anne, daughter of Lord 
Clarendon ; and afterwards to Marie d*Este, daughter 
of tiie Duke of Modena, and familiarly known as 
" Italian Molly." By his first wife he had two 
daughters ; Mary, who married the Prince of Orange, 
and Anne. By his second marriage he had only one 
son who reached maturity — the imfortunate James 
Fi-ancis Edward. 

It was commonly believed at the time that the young piinoe 
was not the son of James, but an infant palmed off as such by 
the Jesuits, to ensure a Romanist succession. 

2. Chroniole. — ^As soonas James ascended the throne, 
he declared it his fixed intention to maintain the 
government both of church and state in its integrity. 
This intelligence was received by the nation with great 
joy, and the king's accession met with no opposition 
from any quarter. The old ministers of tlie crown were 
retained, and every assurance was given that could 
appease the anticipators of innovation. This content* 
ment was not to continue long. The king shortly after 
issued several illegal proclamations, and on the second 
Sunday of his reign went in public to hear mass. 

The Duke of Norfolk, who in his official capacity had to bear 
the sword of state, stopped at the door of the chapel and refused 
to proceed any further. " My lord," said James, «* your father 
would have gone further.** ** Tour majesty's father,*' replied 
the duke, ** would not have gone so &r.** 

3. The laws affecting Romanists were suspended, 
and all those who had been imprisoned in the late reign, 
on religious grounds, were liberated. The Protestant 
Dissenters shared in this privilege, but not for long. 
Within three weeks of James's accession, Baxter, the 
great dissenting leader, was prosecuted for certain viewa 
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advanced by him in his Paraphrase of the New Testa- 
ment, found guilty, and fined oOOZ. 

Jeffreys was the presiding judge at tliis trial; and some 
notion may be formed of the chai-acter of his proceedings from 
the recordi of the trial still extant. «* This is an old rogue," 
said he of Baxter, " a schismatical knave, a hypocritical Tillah. 
He hates the Litnrgy. He would have nothing but long-winded 
cant without book/' He then turned up his eyes, dasped his 
hands and began to sing through his nose, in imitation <^ what 
he supposed Baxter's style of praying, ** Lord, we are thy 
people, thy peculiar people, thy dear people/* ** My Ldd," 
said the venerable old man, ** I have be^ much blamed by Dis- 
senters for speaking respectfully of bishops/* "Baxter for 
bishops!'* cried Jeffreys, *' that's a merry conceit indeed. I 
know what you mean by bishops, — rascals like yourself, J^dder- 
minster bishops, Actions snivelling Presbyterians/' Baxter 
again attempted to speak, but Jeffreys stopped him by beUowiog 
out, " Richard, Richard, dost thou think we will let thee poison 
the court ? Richard, thou art an old knave. Thou hast writtoa 
books enough to load a cart, and every book as foil of sedition 
as an egg is full of meat. By the grace of God 1*11 look after 
thee I" By such infamous scurrility as this, Jefireys ultimatdy 
obtained the post of lord chancellor. 

4. In the belief that England and Scotland would 
never submit to the government of a Bomanist sove- 
reign, Monmouth and Argyle, who had been exiles ance 
the last reign, formed a scheme for driving James from 
the throne. Argyle was to land in Scotland, Monnaouth 
in the south of England. The expedition of the former 
proved a complete failure ; he was taken prisoner and 
executed within a fortnight of his landing. Monmouth 
was for a time more successful. He landed at Lyme 
(Dorsetshire), with about 80 officers and 150 followers, 
and was soon at the head of 4000 men. 

He made a triumphal entry into Taunton, where twenty-seven 
young girls met him, and presented him with a Bible, and a pair 
of colours, worked by themselves. Some of these girls wei« 
under ten years of age, and all were utterly ignorant of com- 
mitting any crime ; but, in the ten-ible campaign which followed 
this rebellion, they were most severely punished. One begged 
Jeffreys for mercy. ♦*Take h^x, ydlorl** shouted he, with a. 
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frown which might have struck terror into a much older heart. 
IS he burst into tears, left the court, and in a few hours died. 
The othei-s were imprisoned imtil their friends had paid for their 
release the enormous sum of 7000/. 

5. Whilst Monmouth was collecting troops in the 
west, James was augmenting his army for the purpose 
of opposing him. As the royal troops approached under 
the command of Feversham and Churclull, Monmouth's 
confidence began to sink. His followers, however, were* 
still sanguine of success, and, though ill-armed and 
ill- disciplined, resolved to make an attack on the royalist 
camp, which had posted itself at Sedgemoor. A battle 
followed, which lasted for three hours, and left the 
royalists masters of the field. About 1500 of the rebels 
fcU in the conflict and pursuit, the majority of whom 
were cut down by the victorious soldiery in cold blood. 
Monmouth fled from the scene of the conflict, and, in 
order to escape discovery, changed his clothes with a 
peasant. He thus managed to elude his pursuers for 
some days, but was ultimately found lying at the bot- 
tom of a ditch, covered over with fern and nettles, with 
only a few peas in his pocket. He was then sent to 
London, and shortly after executed. 

James gave him au interview before his execution, in which 
the miserable citminal implored for life at any price. He 
threw himself on the ground, wept, and strove to embrace 
his tmde's knees with his pinioned arms ; but he addressed one 
whose heart was closed to the ties of kindred and human sym- 
pathies. James offered him spiritual assistance, but refused to 
gi'ant either pardon or respite. The execution was one of the 
most horrible on record. Monmouth gave the hangman six 
guineas, and observed as he did so, ** Do not hack me as you did 
my lord Russell. I have heard that you struck him three or 
four times. My servant will give you some more gold if you 
do the work well." These remarks so unnerved the executioner, 
that, after repeated attempts to sever the head, he threw down 
the axe, exc^iming, *«I cannot do it, my heart fails me." 
Afraid of the vengeance of the mob, who were infuriated at this 
butchery, he again addressed himself to the task, and after two 
more blows completed his awful work. By the m^nltvtuda 
Monmouth was r^arded as a martyr Cot t^e 'PYoVcis.XaD!^ ^c^ 
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ligion, and his memory was long chciiscd with affectionate 
regard. 

6. The atrocities committed after the battle of 
Sedgemoor are unparalleled. Colonel Kirke, an officer 
who had already distinguished himself by his barbarity 
in Tangiers, was left by Feversham in command of the 
soldiery, and his inhuman treatment of the rebels who 
fell into his hands is almost incredible. Some of them 
he hanged without going through even the form of a 
trial. 

It is said that many were executed on the sign-post of the 
inn in whidi he and his officers were staying, and that the 
death of a victim accompanied every health they drank. When 
the dying men were seized with their last conyolsions, he would 
order the drums to he beaten, that, as be used to say, they might 
have music to their dancing. Upwards of a hmidred captives 
are believed to have been put to death by him in the week 
following the battle. Money alone softened the monster's heart. 
For a bribe of 30/. or 40/. he enabled his prisoners to flee the 
country without molestation. Even this equivocal leniency 
called down on him the censm*e of the king. Eirke's own rai- 
ment, from bearing on its flag the emblematical Paschal Lamb, 
was ironically styled " Kirke's Lambs." They emulated in ferocity 
their leader. 

7. A similar inhuman brutality mar"ked the conduct 
of Jeffreys, who was placed at the head of a special com- 
mission in order to try the prisoners. Animated by 
the hopes held out to him by James, that the Great Seal 
would be the reward of his services, he engaged in his 
task with an earnestness and nithlessness, which won 
for his circuit the name of " The Bloody Assizes :" 320 
persons, more or less connected with the rebellion, were 
executed or transported. 

One of the most disgraceful of these executions was that of 
Alice Lisle, a lady who had given shelter to two fugitives. Nu- 
merous intercessions were made in her behalf, but James was- 
inflexible. One pnsoner complained that the witnesses asainst 
him were not worthy of belief. " Thou impudent rebel, ex- 
claimed Jeffreys, " to reflect on the king's evidence ! I see 
thee, villain, I see thee already with the halter round thy 
neck/' A Jad, named Tutehui, vias £o\3aA %,n»Ky of uttering. 
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seditions words, and was sentenced to be imprisoned for seven 
years and flogged through the market-towns of Dorsetshire 
eveiy year. ** You are a rebel," said Jeffreys, ** and all your 
£unily have been rebels since Adam." Tutchin, in despair, 
begged that he might be hanged, but his judge refused to show 
him any such leniency. The poor wretches who were ti-ans- 
poi*ted went through the most honible sufferings : more than 
one-fifth of them died from ill-treatment on theii- way to the 
West Indies. 

Jeffreys obtained the promised reward from his royal 
master, who approved of his brutality, and oftfen joked 
about his " campaign in the West." 

8. Taking advantage of the disastrous termination 
of the late rebellion, James determined on procuring the 
repeal of the Test and Habeas Corpus Acts. The former 
was necessary to enable him to fill the army and the 
chief offices of state with Romanists ; the latter to carry 
out his other despotic designs. Parliament, however, 
refused compliance, and even voted an address for the 
removal of those Romanist officers who had already 
received commissions. A similar opposition was shown 
to keeping up a standing army ; and James, in conse- 
quence, prorogued parliament. 

9. Supported by the decision of some of his servilo 
judges, James, in 1686, declared his right to dispense 
with, suspend, and repeal any laws whatsoever. In 
accordance with this avowal he set the Test Act aside, 
and appointed Romanists to all the most important 
posts in the kingdom. At the same time he endea- 
voured to silence the denimciations of the clergy by 
forbidding all allusion to political questions in the pul- 
pit, and instituting a court, similar to the Court of High 
Commission, for the punishment of offenders. 

10. By degrees James ejected nearly every one of 
his Protestant advisers from the cabinet, and fell 
under the sway of his confessor. Father Petre, a 
cunning and ambitious Jesuit. In the spring of 1687 
a Declaration of Indulgence was issued, suspending all 
penal laws against Romanists and Dissenters, solely on 
the king's authority. This bold stroke was followed b^ 
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others not less unconstitutionaL The vioe-cliancelbr 
of Cambridge was ejected for refiising a d^ree to a 
monk contrary to James's request ; the fellows of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, were deprived of their fellowBhips 
for refusing to elect a Romanist as their president ; t£e 
deanery of Christ Church, Oxford, was given to a Eoman 
Catholic ; and two bishoprics were given to men 
avowedly inclined to Romanism. In the following year 
(1688) the Declaration of Indulgence was re-issued, 
with orders that it should be read on certain days in 
all churches. The clergy almost unanimously refused ; 
and the primate, with six of the bishops, petitioned the 
king to rescind his command. When the day came, 
the order was not only disregarded, but in many cases 
the king's conduct was violently assailed. 

One clergyman, the &ther of John Wesley, took for his text 
on that occasion, " Be it known unto thee, king, that we will 
not serve thy gods, nor worship the golden image which thoa hast 
set up." Another prefaced his reacting the document by saying, 
** My brethren, I am obliged to read this Declarati(»i, but you^ 
are not ohliged to listen to it/* and waited until the chordi was 
empty hefore he began. When the bishops obtained an audience 
witii the king, he read through the petition, and then pro- 
nounced it flat rebellion. *< This is a standard of rebellion," said 
he. ^* Did ever a good Churchman question the dii^)ensing power 
before? I will Imve my Declaration published. "We have 
two duties to perform," replied bishop Ken, ** our duty to God, 
and our duty to your Majesty. We honour you ; but we fear 
God." 

11. Enraged at this determined attitude of the clergy, 
James committed the seven bishops to the Tower, on 
the charge of seditious libel. The excitement of the 
people of London was now intense. As the venerable 
prisoners proceeded from Whitehall to the Tower, 
thousands fell on their knees and implored their bless- 
ing. Even the sentinels posted at their prison doors 
did the same, and, in defiance of their officers, drank 
the holy prelates' health. The Nonconformists also 
shared in the general admiration of the bishops' conduct, 
and sent a deputation to the Tower to express their 
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sympathy. The trial of the bishops took place in West- 
minster Hall, and ended in a verdict of Not Guilty. 

Eleven of the jury soon determined on acquitting ; but one 
held out for a long time. He would not argue nor allow him- 
self to be convinced. He was not used, he said, to debating ; 
he was satisfied the bishops were in the wrong, and he would not 
acquit them, " If. you come to that," said a fellow juryman, 
** look at me, I am the largest and strongest of the twelve ; and 
before I find such a petition as this a libel, here I will stay till 
I am no bigger than a tobacco-pipe." This speech seems to 
have had the desired effect. The news of the acquittal was 
received with acclamations that spread all over London. Even 
the camp on Hounslow Heath shared in this demonstration of 
joy. James inquired what the soldiers were shouting for. 
** Nothing," was the reply ; " the soldiers are glad that the 
bishops are acquitted." *« Call you that nothing," said James ; 
" but so much the worse for them." That evening all London 
was illuminated. Bonfires blazed in the streets, and every 
window was lighted with seven candles. 

12. Whilst these proceedings were going on the 
queen gave birth to a son. This event immediately 
induced the great Protestant leaders of the kingdom to 
implore the Prince of Orange to rescue the kingdom 
from Komanism and despotism. Their petition was 
favourably received, and preparations were silently 
made for the expedition to England. James now dis- 
covered his error, and tried to recover the popular favour 
by concessions ; but it was too late. William landed 
at Torbay with an ai*my of 4,500 horse and 11,000 foot. 
He immediately published a declaration, stating the 
grievances under which the nation suffered, and declar- 
ing the object of his invasion — ^viz., to ensure a constitu- 
tional redress of these grievances, to protect the church, 
and to inquire into the circumstances of the birth of 
the heir-apparent. As he advanced, his forces were 
swelled by deserters, both of officers and men, from the 
army of James, who meanwhile remained inactive in 
London. The defection of the army was followed by 
well-organized movements all over the country in 
favour of the prince. After a fortnight spent in irreso- 
lution, James advanced to meet the invaders, "bwt ci^ 
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the desertion of Lord Churchill (afterwards Duke of 
Marlborough) and other nobles, on whose support he 
had confidently calculated, he retired to Whitehall, 
where he learned that his daughter Anne, and her hus- 
band, Prince George of Denmark, had also gone over to 
the Prince of Orange. 

On hearing this last intelligence, he exclaimed, ** God help 
me ! my very children foi-sake me," Pnnce George had con- 
cealed his plans by a stupid sort of ingenuity. Every time he 
heai-dof any fresh desertion he would exclaim " Est-il-possihle?" 
(Is it possible ?). Tliis phrase became quite a catchword, and 
when he himself deserted, James observed, " What 1 is Est-il- 
possible gone too ? After all, a good trooper would have been a 
greater loss." 

13, William was thus enabled to march on London 
without encountering any opposition. All the great 
towns in the kingdom gave him their support, and the 
university of Oxford even made him an oifer of its plate. 
Completely prostrated by this sudden reverse of fortime, 
James determined on escaping to France, whither he 
had already sent his wife and child. He was intercepted 
on the coast, and compelled to return to London. Here 
his presence was by no means desirable, and he was 
allowed to retire to Eochester, whence, not considering 
himself safe, he fled to France. 

On his arrest his conduct was most abject. " Let me go !'* 
he cried ; *< get me a boat. The Prince of Orange is hunting 
for my life. If you do not let me fly now, it will be too late. 
My blood will be on your heads.** Most of his intimates fieJ 
the country at the same time. The papal nuncio escaped in 
the disguise of a footman. Jeffreys was aiTested at Wapping 
in the disguise of a sailor, and was dragged by the mob before 
the lord mayor, who was so frightened at having to try him, 
that he fell into fits, and shortly after died of apoplexy. Jeffreys, 
at his own request, was sent to the Tower, and two regiments 
of militia found it a difficult task to save him fiom the infu- 
riated people. In convulsions of tenor he wmng his hands, 
inished from one window of his caniage to another, and shouted 
to his guards, " Keep them off, gentlemen I For God*s sake, 
keep them off!" The fright thus occasioned aggi-avated a malady, 
i'rom which he was suffering, and within a short time he died. 
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INTERREGNUM. 

(1688-1689.) 

1. During the two months which followed James's 
flight, the kingdom was in reality without a sovereign. 
The Prince of Orange carried on a provisional govern- 
ment; and, at the request of the peers, convened a 
parliament for the purpose of disposing of the crown. 
In this assemhly the Whigs formed an immense 
majority, and through their influence the following 
resolution passed the House of Commons : — " That 
King James II., having endeavoured to suhvert the 
constitution by breaking the original contract between 
king and people, and, by the advice of Jesuits and other 
wicked persons, having violated the fundamental laws, 
and withdrawn himself out of the kingdom, has 
abdicated the government, and that the throne is there- 
by vacant." This resolution was strongly opj)Osed by 
the Tory peers, and an angry dispute sprang up in con- 
sequence between the two houses. William interfered 
at this juncture, and stated that he would not accept 
the regency if it were ofiered him ; that he would take 
no part in the government unless the sovereignty should 
be vested in himself ; and that if these terms were not 
agreeable he .would wilUngly return to Holland. The 
I)eers then withdrew their objections ; and a resolution 
was drawn up declaring AVilliam and Mary joint 
sovereigns, but conferring the actual administration of 
the government solely on the king. The settlement of 
the crown, however, was made conditional upon their 
giving assent to the Declaration of Rights, the articles 
of which were afterwards embodied in the famous Bill 
of Rights. 

This document, after setting forth the illegal acts of the late 
king, declared— (1) That the crown had no power to suspend 
or dispense with laws without consent of parliament; (2) 
That the levying of money for the use of the crown, without 
consent of parliament, is illegal ; (3) That subjects have a 
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right to petition the king ; (4) That the raising or keeping a 
standing army within the kingdom in time of peace, without 
consent of parliament, is illegal ; (5) That Protestant suhjects 
may bear arms as allowed by law; (6) That elections of 
members of parliament ought to be free ; (7) That the freedom 
of speech in debate, or proceedings in parliament, ought not to 
be impeached or questioned in any court or place out of parlia- 
ment ; (8) That excessive bail ought not to be required, nor 
excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and arbitrary punishments 
inflicted ; (9) That jurors ought to be fairly elected ; (10) 
That all grants of fmes and forfeitures before conyictimi are 
illegal and void ; (11) That for the redress of grievances, par- 
liaments ought to be held frequently. A further proviso was 
added, " That all persons, who shall hold communion with the 
Church of Rome, or shall marry a papist, shall be for ever inca- 
pable to possess, inherit, or enjoy the government of this realm : 
and in all such cases the people of Siese realms shall be dis- 
solved from their allegiance, and the crown shall descend to the 
next heu"." Subject to these conditions, the crown was to de- 
volve upon the heirs of William and Mary, or, in de&ult of 
issue, upon the princess Anne and her issue. 



WILLIAM ni. AND MARY IL 

William bom a.d. 1650 ; Reigned 14 years (1688-1702). 
Mary died A.D. 1694. 

Fanuly. — 1. William was the posthumous sou of 
William Prince of Orange, and grandson of Charles I. 
of England. Mary was the daughter of James II., by 
his first wife, Anne Hyde. They were married in 
1677, but left no issue. 

Chroniele.-^2. Eariy in 1689 a bill was passed 
changing the convention into a legal parliament, and 
imposing a new oath of allegiance. Many of the rigid 
Tories refused to take this oath, and were hence styled 
non-jurors. Among them were the primate, seven of 
the bishops, and about 400 of the inferior clergy, who 
were^ in consequence, deprived of their sees and 
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benefices. The laity, who still dung to the cause of 
James, complied with the oath, but with a secret 
reservation in favour of their former sovereign. They, 
with the non-jurors, formed what was afterwards called 
the Jacobite party, which gave great annoyance to 
William all through the reign, by engaging in perpetual 
intrigues for the restoration of the exiled king. Their 
cause was considerably strengthened by William's 
unpopularity, for, noble as was the service he had 
rendered to England, his reserved disposition, frigid 
manners, and attachment to his countrymen, prevented 
him from ever winning the love of his English subjects. 
*• To the last," says Macaulay, ** he was a foreigner in 
speech, tastes, and habits." 

3. 'rhe Act of Toleration was passed the? same year, 
freeing dissenters from all the penal statutes then in 
force, and giving them a modified toleration. Another 
important measure of this parliament was the settling 
of the revenue of the crown. It was now limited to 
1,200,0002. for the current year, one half of which was 
to be appropriated to the sovereign for the civil ex- 
penditure, and the other half to the defence of the 
kingdom. 

4. The Scotch parliament decided, without hestita- 
tion, that James had forfeited the throne, and ahnost 
unanimously recognized the authority of William, but 
a few Eomanists stood out for some time. The Duke 
of Gordon held Edinburgh Castle for James, until com- 
pelled by force to surrender, and Yiscount Dundee 
(Graham of Claverhouse) raised the Highlanders in 
behalf of his former master. He was slain, however, 
in the battle of Killicrankie, and his partisans, though 
victorious, disheartened at the loss of their leader, 
gradually dispersed to their homes. Induced by bribes, 
most of the Highland chiefs took the oaths to the 
government, though a few still clung to the cause of 
James. An order was in consequence issued, that 
military execution should be denounced on all who did 
not give in their allegiance by a certain day. This 
stem measure had the desired effect, Macdonald of 
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Glencoe, who was unavoidably detained, alone foiled to 
fulfil the conditions by the prescribed time. William 
on hearing of this signed an order, authorizing the 
extirpation of Macdonald and his clan. A hundr^ and 
twenty soldiers, under the command of Captain Camp- 
bell, a hereditary enemy of the Macdonalds, accord- 
ingly marched to Glencoe, and, under the guise of 
friendship, asked for quartei-s. They were kindly 
received, and for twelve days enjoyed the hospitaUty 
of the people of the glen. Thrown off his guard by 
the friendly assurances of Campbell, Macdonald treated 
them with gi'eat cordiality, httle dreaming of their 
fatal mission. Early one morning in the month of 
February the work of massacre commenced, and before 
it ended thirty-seven victims had been butchered in 
cold blood. 

No distinction was made of age or sex. Macdonald, whilst 
calling to his servants to bring some refreshments for his 
visitors, was shot through the head. His wife died from ill- 
usage the following day. A lad of twelve years of age clung to 
Campbell's legs, and begged hai'd for his lite, but was shot dead. 
Vast numbers of the clan escaped to the hills. The hamlets 
were then set on fire, and the troops departed. The suflferings 
of the fugitives must have been terrible. Those who perished 
from cold, fatigue, and hunger, were probably not less numerous 
than those who were alain by the soldiery. The guilt of this 
atrocity lay chiefly with the Scottish ministers, Breadalbane and 
Lord Stair, who ai-e said to have suppressed certain exculpatory 
particulars in laying Macdonald*s case before William. 

5. Within three months of his flight from England, 
James, assisted by Louis XIV., landed in Ireland. 
Here he was received with great enthusiasm by the 
Romanists, who flocked to his standard in 'vast 
numbers, and for a time his cause was uniformly 
triumphant. The Protestant province of Ulster was 
overrun; but Londonderry, though feebly garrisoned, 
successfully resisted a siege, and James was obliged to 
withdraw to Dublin. 

Deserted by their proper commanders, the inhabitants of 
Londonderry placed themselves under the command of a clergy- 
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man named Walker, and two gallant soldiers, Major Baker and 
Captain Man-ay. James, who was confident of success, ap- 
proached within a hundred yards of the city, and was met by 
a shout of ** No surrender 1 " and a heavy fire from the walls. 
The defences were very weak ; the provisions were scanty, and 
the aimy of James far outnumbered the garrison, StUl the 
courage of these resolute colonists did not waver. Assault 
afler assault failed to open a way into the city. At length it 
was resolved to try the effect of hunger, and every precaution 
was taken to prevent the introduction of provisions. All the 
approaches to the town were guarded, and a boom was fonned 
across the river. Famine and pestilence now began to thin 
the numbers of the besieged, and the miserable remnant were 
reduced to the most dreadful extremities. Fifteen officers died 
of fever in one day. In a short time the garrison was 
reduced to eating horse-flesh, tallow, starch, salted hides, 
impure animals, and roots of vegetables. When then* cannon- 
ball was nearly spent, they made use of bits of brick covered 
with lead. The general of the Jacobite anny tried to terrify 
the besieged by dragging thousands of Protestants before the 
gates, and threatening to starve them there unless the city 
surrendered. The threat, however, proved in vain, and was 
only partially can'ied out. To aggravate the sufferings of the 
famishing garrison, the English ships, which had been sent to 
their assistance with provisions, were to be seen riding in Lough 
Foyle, not daring to approach the city. Orders at last came 
imperatively commanding the conductor of the fleet to make an 
effort to save the city. An attempt was made, in consequence, 
to force the boom. It proved successful, and the convoy was 
enabled to proceed up the river. Disheartened at this unex- 
pected assistance, the besiegei-s withdrew after a loss estimated 
at 8000 men. This memomble siege lasted a hundred and five 
days, during which time the garrison was reduced from 7000 
effective men to about 3000. 

6. James now called a parliament at Dublin, con- 
sisting almost wholly of Komanists. Its proceedings 
were chiefly directed against the Protestants, of whom 
upwards of two thousand were attainted. In the June 
of 1690 William landed in Ireland, and from this time 
the Jacobite cause gradually declined. Within a fort- 
night of his debarkation he gained the glorious victory 
of the Boyne, in which his rival was utterly defeated. 
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James was the first to set the example of flight. From the 
begimiing he had watched the issue of the battle at a safe dis- 
tance, and as soon as it became evident that the day was turn- 
ing against him, he galloped towards Dublin. On reaching 
the castle he was met by Lady Tyrconnel, to whom he ob- 
served, tryipg to throw the blame on the Lrish, ** Your coun- 
trymen, Maidam, can run very quick." With a happy mix- 
ture of irony and sarcasm she retoi-ted, " Your Majesty excels 
them In this as in everything else, for you have won the race." 
James continued his flight to Waterford, and thence embarked 
for France. 

William returned to England in the following 
September, and the final reduction of Ireland was 
entrusted to his oflScers. Limerick was twice besieged, 
but was compelled tp surrender about twelvje months 
afterwards. 

The garrison was allowed either to enter the service of 
William, settle peaceably down, or enter the French army. 
About 1000 availed themselves of the first alternative, 2000 
of the second, and 11,000 of the third. The latter were 
destined to win an honourable distinction in the service of 
Louis, as the celebrated Irish Brigade. 

7. Successful as was the cause of William on land, it 
met with a disastrous reverse at sea. Admiral Herbert, 
who is generally believed to have been a conc^ed 
Jacobite, was completely defeated off Beachy Head. 
He was afterwards tried for his conduct on this occa- 
sion and acquitted ; but William refused to see him^ and 
ordered him to be dismissed the service. 

8. William now turned his attention more exclusively 
to continental politics. Louis XIV. was at this time 
the terror of Europe ; and his ambitious projects and 
vast resources led to a coaUtion of the chief European 
states for the purpose of preserving the balance of 
power. At the head of this coaUtion was William, 
whose whole life had been chiefly occupied in checking 
the ambition of his powerful neighbour. A war broke 
out in 1689, and was carried on chiefly in the Nether- 
lands, whither WilUam proceeded in 1691. This war 
was marked by no great battles, and on the whole was 
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unfavourable to the allies ; but it answered its end, and 
ultimately forced Louis to sue for peace. 

The most brilliant exploit of William's was the taking of 
Namur in the fece of a French army of 100,000 men. It was 
oa this occasion that, in the midst of the hottest part of the 
conflict, he laid his hand on the shoulder of the Elector of 
Bavaria and exclaimed, " Look, look at my brave English 1" 

9. The position of William in England at this time 
was anything but secure. He was surrounded by 
disguised Jacobites. Marlborough, whose lot through 
life was to betray every cause with which he was con- 
nected, entered into correspondence with James ; the 
princess Anne tried to procure her father's forgiveness ; 
the chief oflBcers of the fleet were mostly in his favour ; 
and dissatisfaction with William prevailed in many 
parts of the country. Encouraged by this state of 
things, James determined on an invasion of England, 
and assembled an army at La Hogue, which was to be 
transported across the Channel by the French fleet 
under the Count de Tourville. Russell, the English 
admiral, who was sent to intercept it, was privately in 
the interests of James, and agreed to allow the hostile 
squadron to cross unmolested. He returned to his 
allegiance, however, when the time came for action, 
engaged the French off Cape la Hogue, and gained a 
decisive victory. 

It was known that many of tiie naval officers were Jacobites, 
but Mary ensured their fidehty by writing to them just before 
the conflict to express her confidence in their loyalty. This 
politic step had its due effect. They unanimously signed an 
address to her, declaring their resolution to venture their lives 
in defence of her rights, of English freedom, and of the Pro< 
testant religion. Russell visited all his ships before the conflict, 
and thus addressed their crews : " If your commanders play 
false," said he, "overboard with them, and with myself the 
first." Aftei- this there was.no defection. ** Fight the ship," 
said one of the dying commanders ; ** fight the ship as long as 
she can swim.'* This battle lasted for five days, and wit- 
Hessed.the loss on the part of the English of one fire-ship; on 
the part of the French of sixteen men-of-war. It was z&ie. ^\* 
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battle thnt Mary determined that Greenwich Hospital should 
be founded, as a retreat for seamen disabled in the service of 
their country. 

ITiis glorious action proved a deathblow to the cause 
of James, and no further effort was made to regain the 
crown in this reign. Still the Jacobites secretly main- 
tained a correspondence with the exiled king, and 
Marlborough's infidelity led to the feilure of an expedi- 
tion against Brest. Availing himself of his official 
position, he betrayed the design to James, and thus 
enabled the French to put themselves in a posture of 
defence. 

Marlborough was the son of a' royalist attached to the court 
of Charles II. He early entered the army, and fought at 
Tangiers. He afterwards served in the French army under 
Marshal Turenne, and distinguished himself so gaUantly at the 
siege of Maestricht that Louis XIV. publicly thanked him at 
the head of his regiment. In 1685 he was made Lord Churchill, 
and the same year successfully suppressed Monmouth's rebel- 
lion. Four yeai's Liter he was made Earl of Marlborough. 
From this point his career is one series of disgraceful intrigues. 
He betrayed William to James and James to William, the 
Elector to the Pretender and the Pretender to the Elector. 
Self-aggrandizement was the niling motive of his life. To 
patriotism and magnanimity he was an utter stranger. 

10. In 1694 Mary died after a brief illness. She 
was deeply beloved by the nation at large, though 
cruelly assailed by the Jacobites. Her position was a 
most unfortunate one. To be true to her husband, 
herself, and her country, it became necessary that she 
should stand towards her father in the relation of his 
enemy. A noble sense of duty, however, supported 
her, and enabled her to bear the bitter taunts to which 
her apparently unfilial conduct exposed her. 

William was tenderly attached to her, and when standing 
by her death-bed gave way to an agony of gi'ief. " There is no 
hope," said he to bishop Burnet. ** I was the happiest man 
on earth ; and I am the most miserable. She had no fault ; 
none: you knew her well: but you could not, nobody but 
m/seU could know, her goodness." A few minutes before she 
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died William was removed almost insensible irom her room. 
The most estimable Jacobites shared in the general grief, but a 
few of the zealots of that party celebrated her death with 
rejoicing. At Bristol the bells were rung as if for a^ictory. 
One Don-jnring divine is said to have preached on this occasion 
from the text, " Go : see now this cursed woman and bury her : 
for she is a king's daughter." 

11. Shortly before Clary's death the celebrated 
Triennial Bill was passed, enacting that every parlia- 
ment should cease within three years from the time of 
its meeting, and that there should never be an inter- 
mission of parliaments for more than three years. 

A similar act had been passed in 1641, but had been re- 
pealed at the Restoration. The unconstitutional duration of 
the second parliament of Charles II. led to the introduction of 
another bill for the limitation of the sovereign's power of dis- 
solution. It was rejected by Chai'les, and the evil continued 
unchecked until the passing of the act of 1694. 

12. Li the following year, 1695, the Treason Bill 
passed, which secured to prisoners charged with this 
offence the benefit of counsel, a copy of their indict- 
ment, and a list of their jurors and witnesses. It 
further required two witnesses, unless the accused con- 
fessed, and limited the duration of the prosecution to 
three yeai-s. 

Lord Shaftesbury in addressing the House on this bill broke 
down, but turned his momentary confusion into an argument 
for extending the aid of counsel to those, who might so much 
more naturally be embarrassed on a trial for their lives. *' If 
I," said he, " who rise only to give my opinion on a bill now 
pending, in the fate of which I have no personal interest, am 
so confounded that I am unable to express the least of what I 
purposed to say, what must the condition of that man be, 
who, without any assistance, is called to plead for his life, for 
his honour, and for his posterity ? " 

13. The resources of France were by this time com- 
pletely exhausted, and peace was concluded at Rys- 
wick (Holland) 1697. Louis pledged his honour that 
he would not countenance any further endeavours to 
subvert the existing government of England^ and 
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William, in return, made a similar promise in regard 
to the government of France. 

James vainly protested against the treaty, and moved the 
mirth of all Europe by his lamentations and menaces. He 
xiddressed a memorial to all the Roman Catholic princes of 
the Continent, imploring them to join in a crusade against 
England for the purpose of re-establishing him on the throne, 
And annulling the Bill of Rights, which excluded Romanists 
from the throne. The appeal was disregarded, and James then 
gave notice that he should not consider himself bound by any 
of the engagements of the treaty. The news of the peace was 
received in England with great rejoicing. At some places the 
whole of the inhabitants repaired of their own accord to church 
to offer up tlianksgivings. At others, processions of girls, dressed 
in white, carried banners through the streets, bearing the in- 
scription " God bless King William." 

14. For a short time William's popularity greatly 
increased, but his opposition to a reduction of the army 
brought him into ^eat odimn. Foreseeing that Louis 
would observe the treaty of Ryswick only so long as 
it suited his convenience, William steadily maintamed 
the necessity of keeping up the land force. In 1698, 
however, the Tories succeeded in passing a bill for a 
diminution of the army and the discharge of all foreign 
soldiers. This uugrateful measure, if acceded to, 
would compel him to dismiss his own Dutch guards, 
and those Protestant refugees who had served him with 
a loyal fidelity at the battle of the Boyne. In his 
-anger at this disgraceful proposition, William threatened 
to leave England for ever. Happily for this country, 
he was diverted from his resolution, and consented to 
the parliament's demands. 

William's ti-eatment by the people of England was highly 
disgraceful. Tories and Whigs combined to thwart his schemes 
for the welfare of their country. " I can see no difference be- 
tween them," said he, " but that the Tories would cut my 
throat in the morning, and the Whigs in the afternoon.** 

15. Towards the close of his reign, William's atten- 
tion was chiefly absorbed by the question of the 
Spanish succession. In ITOO Charles II. of Spain 
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died leaving no heir. Two claimants of the vacant 
throne immediately stepped forward, Philip, grandson 
•of Louis XIV., and Charles, archduke of Austria. 
The former, having been nominated as his successor by 
the late king, took possession of the throne without any 
opposition. This disturbance of the balance of power 
4iwakened William's alarms. Louis boasted that there 
were no longer any Pyrenees, and, so far as the unity of 
action between France and Spain was concerned, he 
was probably right. A second alhance was, in con- 
sequence, formed between most of the former con- 
feaerates, for disputing the claims of Philip and curb- 
ing the ambition of his grandfather. William was 
warmly encouraged by the nation to engage in war, for 
which there was now a farther reason, Louis having, 
on tiiie death of James II., ordered his son to be pro- 
claimed as James III. Ill-health prevented him from 
conducting the war himself, and, with a generous for- 
giveness of past faults, he recommended Marlborough 
to his successor to carry out his plans. 

16. The death of the Duke of Gloucester, the only 
surviving son of the princess Anne, in 1700, rendered it 
necessary that a further arrangement for the settlement 
of the crown should be made. The next heir, not 
• disabled by Romanism, was the Electress Sophia 
of Hanover, grand-daughter of James I. An Act of 
Settlement was passed accordingly in 1701, conferring 
the crown on her and her descendants, being Pro- 
testants. 

This statute further enacted — 1. That the nation should not 
be obliged to engage in war for the defence of any dominions not 
belonging to the crown of England ; 2. That no English sove- 
reign shall leave the kingdom without consent of parliament ; 
3. That all important resolutions refening to matters of state 
shall be signed by such of the privy council as advise and con- 
sent to the same ; 4. That no foreigner shall hold any place of 
public trust under the crown ; 5. That no pei'son holding any 
oflSce or pension under the crown shall be capable of sitting in 
the Commons; 6. That the judges shall hold their offices 
quamdiu se bene gesserint, i. e. during good behaviour, and not 
be removable except upon the address of \iolh \io\3L?.^ <i^ \ax\a.- 
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ment. The second of these articles was repealed soon after 
the accession of George I., in order to enable him to visit his 
Hanoverian possessions at his will. 

17. William did not live to see the result of his 
foreign policy. Early in 1702, as he was riding 
through Biishey Park, he fell from his horse and 
fractured his collar-bone. Fever ensued, and, after a 
short illness, death. 

William had not many popular qualities ; but as a sove- 
reign, he is, perhaps, one of the noblest on the page of English 
history. He rescued the nation from tyranny and Romanism, 
and encouraged a toleration to which as yet it was a compara- 
tive stranger. He upheld the honour of his nation in a war 
with the then greatest power of Europe, and pursued a line of 
foreign policy at once dignified and sagacious. If he was am- 
bitious, it was not for private ends, but in support of those 
principles to which his whole life was devoted. A new ei:a 
dates from his reign — ^the era of complete parliamentaiy control 
over the goveiiunent of the nation. 

Contemporaries. — 18. France, Louis XIV. ; Spain, 
CharlesII., Philip v.; Sweden, Charles XI., Charles XII.; 
Russia, Peter the Great ; Sir Isaac Newton and Boyle, 
eminent natural philosophers ; Defoe, author of * Robin- 
son Crusoe;' Locke, the femous metaphysician, and 
Dryden, poet. 



ANNE. 

Bom A.D. 1664 ; Reigned 12 years (1702-1714). 

Family. — 1. Anne was the second daughter of 
James II. and Anne Hyde. She married George 
Prince of Denmark, and had nineteen children, all of 
whom died young. 

Prince George was a weak diaracter. Charles II. once said 
of him, " I have tried Prince George sober and I have tried 
him drunk ; and, drunk or sober, there is nothing in him." 
James U.,*s opinion ofbim haa V^evi «k«\^"^ ^a!«A. He was 
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not allowed the title of king, and sat among the peers as Duke 
of Cumberland. 

Chronicle. — 2. Anne ascended the throne without 
any opposition, the Jacohites mostly believing that, 
as she had no children, she would leave the suc- 
cession to her brother. She was a woman of slu^ish 
understandkig, obstinate, and a ready slave to natures 
stronger than her own. Through life she was the dupe 
of confidantes, who swayed her, except in her stubborn 
moments, at their will. The first and most notorious 
of these favourites was the Countess of Marlborough. 

She had been brought up from childhood with the princess 
Anne ; and a close friendship had sprung up between them. 
Anne was quiet and submissive ; her favourite vivacious and 
domineering. This difference was probably the bond which 
united them together. Anne's marriage made no difference in 
her relations with her idol, and Prince George was soon obliged 
to succumb to the same active mind which governed his wife. 
All restraint of etiquette was throw off between them. In 
private Lady Churchill called the princess Mrs. Morley, and 
Anne called her favourite Mrs. Freeman ; and as sudi they 
addressed each other long after Anne had ascended the throne. 

3. Cherishing a deep-rooted hatred to the memoiy 
of William, Anne commenced her reign by forming a 
Tory ministry, at the head of which was Lord Godol- 
phin, now made lord high treasurer. But it was only 
Tory in name, and its foreign policy was identical 
with that of WilMam. War was at once declared 
against France, and Marlborough was appointed to 
the command of the army. So far as the justice of 
this war is concerned, little can be said in its defence. 
Spain was at perfect liberty to choose her own sove- 
reign ; and, as regards the disturbance of the balance of 
power, the danger would be as great from the accession 
of the arch-duke Charles as fi-om that of Philip. The 
conduct of Louis, however, in aclmowledging the claims 
of the Young Pretender, excited a strong feeling of 
animosity against France, and where such a feeling 
exists, the nation is not long in finding a pretext for its 
ebullition. MarYboTOwgh. commenced operations in the 
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Netherlands, and, in the first year of the war, succeeded 
in driving back the French, who were threatening its 
frontiers. In acknowledgment of his services, he was 
raised, in 1703, to the rank of Duke of Marlborough. 

Our naval operations did not meet with the same success. 
An expedition against Cadiz failedj and Admiral Benbow, 
throngh the disaffection of his subordinate officers, narrowly- 
escaped defeat by the French fleet in the West Indies. His 
captains hung back at the signal for engaging, but, nothing 
daunted, he entered the action alone against a fleet of ten 
sail of the line, and, in endeavouring to board the French 
admiral's ship, was severely wounded. He then opened fire 
on another first-rate, and succeeded in disabling her. At 
this juncture a cannon-ball carried away his leg. Still un- 
oonquered, he caused himself to be placed on deck and con- 
tinued the command. He now summoned a council of war, 
but tiie four of his ships, which were still in sight, refused to 
renew the fight, and the French then withdrew. His captains 
were afterwai*ds tried for cowardice, and two of them were 
shot. Benbow's bravery won even the admiration of his 
enemies, and the French admiral, in an eulogistic letter to him, 
concluded by saying, " As for those cowai-dly captains who de- 
serted you, hang them up, for they well deserve the rope.'*^ 
Grief and vexation broke the old man's heart, and within a few 
weeks he died. His courage was indomitable. When in the heat 
of the conflict an officer expressed his sorrow for his accident, 
he replied, " Pm sorry for it, too, but I had rather have lost 
my two legs than have seen this dishonour brought on the 
English nation ; but, d'ye hear ? if another shot should take 
me off, behave like brave men, and fight it out I " 

4. The Tory party soon betrayed its want of unity. 
One section of it favoured the Hanoverian succession^ 
the other was opposed to it. On one^ point only they 
were unanimous, viz., in hatred to the dissenters. 
The two parties united to pass the bill against occasional 
conformity, which enacted that all persons who had 
conformed with the provisions of the Test Act, and 
afterwards entered a dissenting conventicle, should be 
excluded from all civil offices, and be punished, after 
certain repetitions, with transportation. This intolerant 
measure was thrown out by the Lords, but was rein- 
troduced in 1711, and was then passed. 
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Prince Geoi-ge of Denmark, following the inclination of Anne, 
voted for this bill in the Lords, though an occasional conformist 
himself. At the same time he expressed his own disapprobor 
tion of it, and obseiTed to one, who voted on the other side, 
"My heart is with you." The act against occasional con- 
formity was repealed by the Whigs in 1719. 

5. In 1703 Marlborough resumed active operations 
on the Upper Rhine, and, at the same time, the French 
and Bavarians prepared to invade Germany. To 
prevent this movement he crossed into Bavaria, and 
effected a junction with Prince Eugene, thereby inter- 
cepting the invading army. In 1704, he and Eugene 
gave battle to the French and Bavarians at Blenheim, 
and obtained a most decisive victory. Marshal Tallard, 
the French general, being taken piisoner, with 1200 
of his oflScers. Marlborough received the thanks of 
l>arliament for this exploit, and was rewarded with a 
grant of crown lands at Woodstock, on which it was 
intended to erect for him a i^rincely castle. The 
Empire also showed its sense of the English hero's 
great services by conferring upon him the title of Prince 
of the Holy Roman Empire, with the territory of 
Mindelheim. 

Another success lends its lustre to the annals of the 
year 1704. Admiral Rookc, with a few sailors and 
1800 marines, took Gibraltar, the strongest fortress in 
the world, from the Spaniards. This important strong- 
hold has remained in our possession ever since. 

6. The time had now come for Godolphin and 
Marlborough to throw off thB disguise of Tories and act 
with the Whigs, whom Anne, through the influence of 
the Duchess of Marlborough, had come to regard more 
favourably. The Whig administmtion, however, which 
followed was never heartily supix)rted by Anne. Its 
most sagacious measure was the union of England and 
Scotland, which was effected in 1707. 

The treaty of incoi-poration provided — 1. That the succession 
of the united kingdom should remain to the Princess Sophia 
and her heirs, being Protestants ; 2. That all privileges of trade 
should belong equally to botifci ii?c\.\oxis \ ^. TW\. vV^a «igisoo|^ 
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and presbyterian churches should be for ever established as 
essential parts of the uniou; 4. That the united kingdom 
should be represented by one parliament ; 5. That the number 
of peers for Scotland should be sixteen, and the number of 
commoners forty-five ; 6. That the same excise duties and the 
same customs on exports and imports should be levied in both 
parts of the united kingdom ; but that Scotland should only 
pay one-fortieth of the direct taxation paid by England. This 
measure met with great opposition in both kingdoms. The ruin 
of both countries was confidently predicted by the short-sighted 
politicians of the day, and one Scotch lord drew upon his ima- 
gination for a picture, which in the present day is ridiculously 
amusing. ** I see," said he, in the Scotch parliament, ** our 
ancient mother, Caledonia, like Ca;sar, sitting in the midst of 
our senate, looking mournfully around, covering herself with 
her royal garments, and breathing out her last words, A7id 
thou, too, my son I while she attends the fatal blow from our 
hand." 

7. The campaign of 1705 was carried on chiefly in 
the Netherlands, and was marked by no event of im- 
portance. But in the following year Marlborough 
defeated the French, under Marshal Villeroy, in the 
famous battle of Eamilies. So complete was this 
victory, that the French were compelled to evacuate 
the Spanish Netherlands. Through the apathy of the 
Dutch this success was followed, in 1707, by a year of 
inaction ; but in 1708 the French attempted to regain 
possession of Spanish Flanders, and were defeated, at 
Oudenarde, with a loss of 14,000 men. The following 
year was distinguished by the bloody battle of Mal- 
plaquet, in which Marlborough defeated Marshal Villars, 
though only after suffering immense loss. 

Meanwhile an army had been sent to invade Spain under the 
Earl of Peterborough, a chivalrous English nobleman. His 
success was for a time complete. Barcelona was taken, and 
the whole of the eastern part of Spain was gained over to the 
cause of the archduke Charles. Indeed, there can be little 
doubt that had his plans been followed out, Charles might have 
gained possession of the Spanish throne. But Peterborough's 
conduct was offensively overbearing, and a difference sprang 
up between him and his colleagues. The conse<\uftn<» ^a& tVa.^ 
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he quitted Spain, and from this time the cause of the archduke 
in that country declined. 

8. In 1708 five eminent Whig peers, who had been 
hitherto kept out of the cabinet through the queen's 
personal dislike, obtained an entrance into it. Their 
admission was the signal for the dismissal of the only 
two remaining Tories in the ministry, Harley and St. 
John. Still this was but a temporary triumph. Anne 
continued to retain her aversion for the Whigs, and 
only tolerated them until their overthrow could be 
ensured. The time for this was now fast approaching. 

The successes of 1708 and -9 induced Louis, to make 
overtures for peace, but the allies would come to no 
terms, imless he gave a security for the evacuation of 
Spain by his grandson, and preparatitms were (xm- 
sequently made for renewing the war. 

9. An event happened in 1710 which, though ap- 
parently trivial, changed the fortunes of the. war. A 
waiting-woman, named Abigail Hill, who had been 
introduced to the queen by the Duchess of Marlborough, 
succeeded so far in gaining her affections as ultimately 
to supplant her early favourite. The queen had long 
been tired of the subjection in which she had been hdd 
by the duchess, and now found a malignant delight m 
humiUating her. The new favourite, who had married 
a Mr. Masham, had evervjhing her own way, and being 
herself a Tory, and a refeitive of the Tory ex-minister 
Harley, she employed her influence to overthrow the 
Whig ministry. 

An act of folly on their part rendered the task easy. 
On the 5th of November, 1709, a superficial clei^yman, 
named Dr. Henry Sacheverell, preached a sermon be- 
fore the Lord Mayor, in which he inculcated the 
exploded doctrines of passive obedience and non- 
resistance, attacked the principles of the Revolution, 
and raged against the toleration of dissenters. This 
discourse, together with another, of a similar character 
preached at Derby, was printed and circulated throu^ 
the kingdom. They were both brought under the 
notice of the House of Cam.m.o\\s, wMch denounced 
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them as "malicious, scandalous, and seditious libels.'* 
It was then moved and carried that Sacheverell should 
be impeached of high crimes and misdemeanours. 
The trial took place early in 1710, and the accused was 
pronounced guilty. He was suspended for three years, 
and his sermons were ordered to be burnt by the com- 
mon hangman. This imprudent persecution of an 
obscure man attracted the notice of the nation, and 
only caused his writings to be more widely read. The 
people sided with him, with their usual sympathy for 
the persecuted, and accompanied him in vast throngs 
every day to the scene of his trial. They surroundSl 
the queen's carriage and received her with cries of 
** High Church and Sacheverell. We hope yom* 
Majesty is for Dr. SacheverelL" The impotent con- 
clusion of the trial was looked upon by the Tories as a 
triumph, and was celebrated with bonfires and other 
rejoicings all over England. 

When the Tories got into power, they showed their disappro- 
bation of the proceedings against Sacheverell, by appomting him 
to preach his famous sermons before them on the anniversary 
of the Bestoration. The queen followed their example, and 
gave him a valuable preferment. From this time he gradually 
sank into the obscurity, from which party spirit and a blind 
policy had alone withdrawn him. 

10. The prosecution of Sacheverell stirred up a 
strong feeling against the Whigs, and, availing herself 
of this, Anne dissolved parliament in 1710, contrary to 
the advice of her ministers. A new election returned 
a majority of Tories to the Commons, and Harley and 
St. John formed a new ministry. The former was 
made prime minister, and was speedily created Earl of 
Oxford ; the latter, afterwards made Viscount Boling- 
Inroke, was chosen to be his chief colleague. This sudden 
change compelled Marlborough, who was at the time 
{nreparing to march on Paris, to abandon the project j 
ana the new ministers determined on bringing the war 
to a close. Instead of renewing negotiations, however, 
in concert with the allies, they made 2. ^iSs^QsS&!^Qs& 
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arrangement with Louis, which was consummated by 
the infamous treaty of Utrecht. 

Marlborough retained his command until 1712, when 
he was dismissed from his high post, charged with 
peculation, and threatened with impeachment. 

The charges against him were never satisfactorily proved. It 
was stated tiiat he was in the annual receipt of a present of some 
six thousand pounds from a Jew, who supplied the army with 
bread, and that he pocketed a deduction of two and a half per 
tent, from the pay of the foreign troops maintained by England. 
Marlborough withdrew before this storm to the Continent, 
where he remained until just previous to the end of the reign. 
George I. restored him to his military offices, which he retained 
until his death in 1722. He was unquestionably the greatest 
man of his age. As a statesman he was unrivalled from his 
powers of persuasion and diplomatic skill ; as a soldier he was 
brave, deliberate, and an expert tactician. Of the six con- 
spicuous occasions on which he penetrated the lines of the 
enemy, five were nearly bloodless triumphs of his tactical skill. 
As a man, his conduct deserves the severest reprobation. Dis- 
missing the numerous anecdotes of his nigg^ly parsimony, 
there can be no doubt that self-interest was the ruling passion 
of his life. For this he changed from party to party, broke 
eveiy tie of gratitude and honour, and lowered himself to the 
meanest arts of ambition. His wife was a woman of violent 
temper, domineering and ambitious. Her whole life up to the 
age of eighty-four was a scene of endless restlessness and intrigue. 
She was at open war with nearly all her family, and her im- 
petuosity, irreligion, and avarice increased with her age. Pope 
di-ew from her the character of Atossa, with which she was so 
aunoye 1 that she presented him with the sum of 1000/. in 
order that it might be suppressed. 

11. The treaty of Utrecht, which was completed in 
1713, brought the war of the Spanish Succession to a 
close, and left Europe in very much the same position 
it had been in before the war commenced. It stipulated 
that Louis should abandon the Pretender, that New- 
foundland and the Hudson's Bay territory should be 
ceded to England, that the fortifications of Dunkirk 
should be destroyed, that the crowns of France and 
Simin should never "be umled in \.\v<i ^raft ^rson, that 
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no part of the Spanish Netherlands should ever be 
ced^ or transferred to France or any prince of French 
extraction, that Gibraltar and Minorca should be 
formally ceded by Spain to England, and that the 
privil^e of supplying the South American colonies 
with slaves should be granted to England for thirty 
years. The main object for which the war had been 
commenced, viz., the exclusion of the Bourbons from 
the throne of Spain, was wholly lost sight of, and the 
advantages, which might have been easily secured by 
the English ministers at this favourable opportunity, 
were not even demanded. 

12. Anne's health was now fast breaking up, and 
Hanoverians and Jacobites were taking active steps to 
ensure the accession of their respective heads. Harley 
belonged to the former, Bolingbroke to the latter. This 
was not the only point of difference between the two 
ministers, whose dissensions greatly embittered the clos- 
ing days of the queen. Unfortunately for Oxford, he 
quarrelled with the favourite, now Lady Masham, who, 
in ccmsequence, went over to Bolingbroke. He was 
soon after dismissed, and his rival then became the 
leader of the cabinet. The great Whig leaders, however, 
stepped forward at the last moment, and Anne was 
persuaded, with her dying breath, to give the office of 
lord treasurer to the Duke of Shrewsbury. This placed 
the government of the country, for the time being, in 
the hands of the Whigs. The Elector of Hanover 
(Sophia being now dead) was then invited to proceed 
to Holland, the fidelity of the army was secured, the 
Scotch Jacobites were overawed, and a staunch Whig 
was made admiral of the fleet. Whilst these proceed- 
ings were going on Anne died. 

Her private character is animpeachable. She was a faithful 
and tender wife, a warm friend, and a benevolent woman. Her 
great defect was a want of mental vigotir, which would have 
prevented her from sinking under the domination of flattering 
sycophants and minds more imperious than her own. Her 
name will long be remembered in connexion with a fund 
formed for the assistance of the poorer clergy, ^iommwiV^ "Ckassi^ 
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Qaeen Anne's Bounty. This fand was formed from that biandi 
of her revenue which arose out of the first-fruits and tenths 
paid by her clergy. The former consist of the first whole 
year's profit of all spiritual preferments, and the latter of one* 
tenth of their annual profits ; both being rated according to 
the value of the preferment in the days of Henry VIIL The 
poorer livings are now exempted fram this tax. 

Contexnporanes. — France, Louis XIV ; Sweden, 
Charles XII. ; Kussia, Peter tlie Great ; John Locke 
and Bishop Berkeley, eminent metaphysicians ; Att«- 
bury and Sherlock, famous divines ; Pope, Prior, 
Addison, Swift, Gay, Steele, Congreve, and De£oe^ 
literary celebrities ; Sir Christopher Wren, architect 
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Goyemment — ^It has been well observed that the 
Tudor Period shows how &r absolutism in England can 
go, the Stuart Period how far it can noi go. What 
was tamely submitted to by the parliaments of the 16th 
century met with the fiercest opposition from, those of 
the 17th. This change the early Stuart sovereigns 
failed to perceive. Relying upon the precedents of 
unconstitutional government in the reigns of the 
Tudors, they imagined that they might follow in a 
similar course with the same impunity. It was this 
mistake which ultimately prov^ their overthrow. 
The spirit of the Reformation did not stop with religious 
matters. Abuse became intolerable wherever it was 
found. The same men who assisted in throwing off 
the yoke of Rome and the trammels of superstition, 
had no sooner completed the task than they attacked 
the evils of the civil government. This spirit, as we 
have seen, distinctly manifested itself in the reign of 
Elizabeth. It was strengthened and emboldened in 
the reign of James. It became fanatical and revolu- 
tionary under Charles I. Commencing with noble 
aims, and adopting constitutional means, it ended by 
falling into the very errors to which it professed itself 
inimical. Then came a Yeactioiv. k\iwt«2^"^^\A\\s^T\j;^- 
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tioQ disgusted a people attached to constitutional 
pdnciples and ancient institutions. Monarchy was 
re-established, and the old evils were revived. Untaught 
by experience, Charles II. and James II. rushed into 
the very courses which had cost their Dather his life. 
As a necessary consequence, the old spirit of patriotism 
revived with increased vigour, and the glorious Revolu- 
tion of 1688 extinguished absolutism in England for 
ever. This event gave an opportunity for distinctly 
defining the limits of the royal prerogative, and termi- 
nating that long stniggle between the crown and the 
people, which, with little intermission, had gone on 
since liie days of King John. With civil liberty camo 
religious toleration, which, although seriously en- 
dangered in the reign of Queen Anne, has ever since 
continued to widen. 

Trade. — In spite of the great disadvantages under 
which English commerce lay in the early part of the 
17th century, it continued to make great progress. 
The system of monopolies, with which it had to con- 
tend under James I. and Charles I., was abolished by 
the Long Parliament, and from this time every branch 
of trade was thrown open to the community. Our 
cotton manufactures date from the early part of this 
period, and Manchester had already distinguished itself 
by this speciality. A writer of 1641 says of the people 
of that city — ** They buy cotton wool in London, that 
comes fresh from Cyprus and Smyrna, and at home 
work the same, and perfect it into fustians, vermilions, 
dimities, and other such stuffe, and then return it to 
London, where the same is vended and sold." Our 
silk and cloth manufactures were greatly improved by 
the numerous French Protestants, who sought a refuge 
in England after the Revocatic»i of the Edict of Nantes 
in 1685. They settled in various parts of England, 
but more particularly in the districts of Spitalfields 
and St Giles's. The modem system of banking was 
first introduced into England shortly after the Restora- 
tion. The Bank of England was iucoriDorated in 1694. 
The modem post-ofiBce system also daXjc?. i\QKa. \5c£fi^ 
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period. By a statute passed in 1656, the'private con- 
veyance of letters was forbidden, and it was enacted 
that " there shall be one general post-office, and one 
officer, styled the Postmaster-general of England." To 
facilitate the transmission of letters, the great highways 
were considerably improved, and the turnpike system 
gradually came into existence. They were still, how- 
ever, very bad. The journey by coach from London 
to York often occupied four days. 

Social State. — Morality during the early and latter 
parts of the Stuart Period was at a very low ebb. Dur- 
ing the Commonwealth it was rigidly severe. The 
levity of the preceding period was followed by a phari- 
saic strictness, which unquestionably induced the reac- 
tion that followed the Restoration. 

Literature and Science. — The early part of the Stuart 
Period was remarkably rich in literary celebrities. 
Shakspere, Lord Bacon, Ben Jonson, and Balei^ all 
lived under James I. From this time to the close of the 
century, literature gradually declined. The wits and the 
Puritans bore a deadly hatred to each other, and could 
not coexist. Milton is the only truly great writer who 
belongs to the period of the Commonwealth, and hu 
noblest works were produced after that turbulent period 
had come to an end. From 1642 to 1660 the theatres 
were closed, players were flogged, and the press was 
placed under certain restrictions. At the Restoration, 
the stage again came into favour, the Puritans became 
the butt of the wits, and noble talents were prostituted 
to the glorification of vice and the ridicule of virtue. 
The drama of this period was ribald and profene, and 
the theatres were seminaries of sin. With Anne's 
reign came the dawn of a new era in the history of 
English Literature. Addison set the example of a style 
of writing, in which wit was not confounded with 
obscurity nor humour with caricature ; in w^hich the 
maintenance of virtue was substituted for insidious 
sneers at everything good and great, and interest was 
sustained without pandering to man's most brutal 
instincts. 
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BKUNSWICK PERIOD. 

GEORGE L 
Bom A.D. 1660 ; reigned 13 years (1714-1727). 

ramily. — 1. George I., elector of Hanover, was of the 
old ducal line of Brunswick and was the grealrgrandson 
of James I. He married his cousin, Sophia Dorothea^ 
daughter of the Duke of Zell, and had two children, 
George II. and Sophia, who married Frederick-William, 
king of Prussia. 

George succeeded to the throne according to the provisions 
of the Act of Settlement, his elder hrothers beine excluded on 
accoTint of their attachment to Romanism. His marriage 
proved an unhappy- one. Sophia was a beautiful and accom- 
plished woman, but as immoral as her husband. Estranged 
from him by his coldness and brutality, she entered into a 
criminal intrigue with a young Gennan nobleman, Philip ot 
Konigsmark, and was on the point of eloping with him, when 
tlie scheme was discovered. Philip was secretly murdered, 
and the princess was consigned to a prison, whence she never 
emerged for thirty-two years. A separation was pronounced 
between her and her husband, and henceforth she was simply 
styled «* Princess of Ahlden.'* She maintained her innocence to 
the end of her life, and never partook of the Sacrament without 
formally protesting it. On one occasion a proposal was offered 
to her of reconciliation. She replied to the king's agents : 
'* If I am guilty, I am not worthy to be your queen ; if I am 
innocent, your king is not worthy to be my husband.' 

Chromole. — 2. The energy and decision of the Whigs 
secured fqr the new sovereign a peaceable accession, 
and this service was not forgotten. The Tories who 
still retained office were speedily dismissed, and Whigs 
were installed into their places. Marlborough, who 
had returned from exile, was re-appointed to the post 
of commander-in-chief; Lord Cowper, another Whig, 
received the great seal ; and the famous Walpole, who 
was already re^rded as the leader of the Whig party 
in the Commons, was made paymaster to the army. 

This precipitate gratification of an ill-founded aversion 
greatly tended to alienate from the king a large section of his 

I 
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most powerful subjects; and the Jacobites availed them- 
selves of bis unpopularity to assert the claims of the exiled 
Stuarts. Other causes soon oootribated to render George dis- 
tasteful to the nation at large. He was a foreigner, utterly 
ignorant of the English language, disagreeable in nis mnmen, 
^idifferent in matters of leligkm, and of immoral life. He 
surrounded himself with Germans, some of whom were not of 
the most reputable character, and wasted the public money in 
supporting them. So intense was the popular antipathy to 
these Hanoverian rats, as they were termed, iiiat they tcarcely 
dared to appear in public. On one 4NxaBien a Ckmian lady, 
driving through London, was stopped by the mob. She rat 
her h^ out of the window of her cairiage, and ezposlnimed 
with them. *<Why do you abuse us," said she; "we all 
come here for your goots." ** Tes," was the response of a 
voice from ihe crowd, ** and for our chcOi^.tooJ* 

3. The first Parliament of the reign opened* its pro- 
ceedings by impeachii^ the late ministeis for high 
treason, on account of their share in the treaty of 
Utrecht. 

The particular charge brought against them was that, in the 
negotiations for peace, th^ had endeavoured to procare the 
city of Toumay for Louis aIV. ; which was maintained to be 
an adhering to the queen*s enemies, and therefore ^high treason, 
according to the statute of Edward UL 

Bolingbroke saw that his downfall WSB dstennined 
on, and fled to the Continent, where he threw himself 
into the arms of the Pretender. l!he Duke of Qnnond, 
ex-commander-in-chief, followed his example. Oxford 
was committed to the Tower, where he remuned for 
two years. The harshness of this proceeding, which 
was as impolitic as it was nnjust, stirred up a strofig 
feeling of indignation throughout the country, and was 
one of the chief causes of the popular disaffection which 
now manifested itself. 

A portrait of William III., the great hero of the Whigs, was 
burned by the mob in Smithfield ; the anniversary of the 
Restoration of the Stuarts was celebrated with unusual festi- 
vities ; the birthday of the kiog was allowed to pass unnoticed. 
The Tory clergy fomented the public excitement from the 
pulpit and through the piess. One clereyman substituted 
the name of James for t\iat o? G^iot^ \tl ^aa \"TO5« ^<<k ^<t 



king^s majesty, and then corrected himself as if the alteration 
had been unlntenlionaL This artifice, however, did not satisfy 
some c^oers in the congregaticm, and a disgracefol scene of 
Tiolenoe ensued. Swords wore drawn and the clergyman was 
obliged to quit tlie Teodin^esk. The practice of reading a 
coll^ before tiie sermon, imtead of the propei* Bidding Prayer 
p re a cribed by the 55th canon, appears to have originate at thi» 
time^ the Jaoobite okrgy being thereby enabled to avoid enjoin* 
itig upon their flecks the duty of praying for the reigning king. 
In many parts of the nation actual tumults were raised, and, so 
alarming did the state of the country become, that it became 
necessary to enact the famous Riot Act, declaring that if any 
persons^ to the number of twelve, should continue together 
after having been required to disperse by a justice of the peace or 
otSier officer, and heard the proclamation against riots read in 
ptiblie, they should be deemed guilty of felony. The greatest 
severity was shown towards persons convicted of assailing 
the king and government, and for a time the writ of Habeas 
Corpus was suspended. A schoolmaster, who had affirmed 
that Creorge had no right to the crown, was scourged so 
severely tlrrough the streets of Loaidon, that he died in conse^ 
quenoe. 

4. The growing dissatisfaction ^t last developed into 
actual rebellion. The Scotch had long been in an 
unsettled state on account of the Union, and were 
ripe for a revolution which should restore them their 
independence and their own hereditary sovereign. 
Negotiations were entered into with the Pretender, 
and he was assured that his landing in any part of 
Great Britain would be the signal for a general rising 
in his behalf. Louis XIY . readoly offered his assistance, 
but, unfortunajbely for the Jacobites, died before their 
sdieme could be carried out. The Duke of Orleans, 
upon whom the regency of France thoa devolved, was 
disposed to &your the Hanoverian succession, and 
re&sed to afford the Pretender any aid. The Jacobite 
leaders, however, had now gone too far to retract with 
safety, and determined on carrying out their plot. At 
their head was the Earl of Mar, a mercenary, mean- 
spirited adventurer, who, having foiled to gain the 
favour of George, sought to improve his fortune amid 
the chancas of a revolution. 

\1 
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In the early part of September, 1715, Mar invited 
some of the most influential Highland chieftains to 
meet him at Braemar; and, after a cunning appeal to 
their national pride and self-interest, raised the standard 
of rebellion. An army of 10,000 men was speedily 
collected, and the rebel leader fixed his head-quarten 
at Perth. Almost simultaneously with this move- 
ment, commenced one in the north of England, headed 
by the Earl of Derwentwater and Mr. Forster, a gentte- 
man of great local influence. The English Jacolntes 
were not well supported, and were soon obliged to 
cross the border. On obtaining reinforcemenls fram 
Mar, they returned to England, and advanced as far 
south as Preston, where they were surrounded by the 
royal troops, and compelled to surrender. 

On the same day Argyle, the commander of the 
royal forces in Scotland, gained a decisive victory over 
Mar at Sheriff-Muir (near Dunblane). The rebels 
then withdrew to Perth. Soon after the Pt^tender 
landed at Peterhead ; but his advent failed to inspire 
the drooping spirits of his adherents with fresh en- 
thusiasm. 

Indeed, they were greatly disappointed in him. One of the 
i-ebels, wilting of him, says: <*He cared not to come abrofid 
amongst us soldiers, or to see ns handle our anns, or do 
our exercise. Some said the circumstances he found us in 
dejected him ; I am sure the figure he made dejected us," 

On the approach of Argyle the Pretender retired to 
Montrose, and there, with Mar and a few other nobles, 
embarked for France in February, 1716. 

The government showed great discretion in suppressing the 
rehellion, which their own recklessness had been the chief 
means of instigating. Only twenty-six of the rebels were 
executed. Seven of the Jacobite nobles were impeached at the 
bar of the House of Lords, and sentenced to be beheaded. Of 
these, Derwentwater and Kenmuir alone were executed. Lords 
Nairn, Caniwath, and Widdrington were respited, and ulti- 
mately pardoned ; Lord Wintoun, the Earl of Nithisdale, and 
^r, Forster effected their escape. Nithisdale was enabled to 
escape through the assislance o?Vva ^wo\ft^^\i^,^\\si<»stto\.vei 
to furnish him with some fem?\e ©.Y^^c^^Va. Vcw2sv\» ^^^ai^ 
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the sentineb of his prison undetected. Meanwhil^ to give him 
time, she had assumed his own garments, and had taken his 
•place in the prison cell. George was greatlj enraged at 
Kithisdale's escape, but dared not incur the odium of punishing 
the woman who had planned it. She and Lady Nairn had 
preyionsly pleaded for their husbands* lives at the feet of the 
king, bat biad fidled to move his obdurate will. It is even said 
that they were treated with a harshness approaching brutality, 
and were dragged along the floor as they clung to the royal 
robes. The Duchess of Derwentwater met with a similar 
repulse. Her husband was only twenty-two yeai-s of age, and 
appears to have joined in the rebellion at the instigation of 
Jacobite emissaries. Great exertions were made to save him, 
and Walpole professed to have been offered 60,000/. for a 
remission of his sentence, 

6. The Parliament had now sat three years, but, on 
account of the disturbed state of the country, the 
government were afraid to venture on a general elec- 
tion. A bill was therefore enacted to extend the 
duration of Parliaments from three to seven years. 
This bill is commonly known as the Septennial Act, 
and is still in operation. It met with great opposition 
at the time, and many attempts have been made to 
repeal it since. 

The great objections urged against triennial elections were: — 
(1) that they served to keep up party divisions ; (2) that they 
wei'e attended by ruinous expenses ; (3) that they encouraged 
corruption. On the other side it yr^s argued, (1 ) that septen- 
nial elections would occasion far gr&ter expense, and encourage 
still greater corruption, for the V^ue of a seat would always 
be in proportion to the duration of parliament, and the pur- 
chase would rise accordingly ; (2) that long parliaments yield 
gi-eater temptations and better opportunities to a vicious 
ministry to corrupt the popular representatives ; (3) that the 
people would to a great extent be deprived of their only remedy 
against those who, through ignorance or corruption, betray the 
trust reposed in them. 

6. A fierce polemical war, known as the Bangorian 
Controversy, attracted much atteition about this time. 
It originated in an attack made by the Lower House 
of C!onvocation on Hoadley, bishop of Ban^x^ ^ 
powerful and courageous defeader oi Ie'\i^o^^&\^QRSI^3!|• 
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His only offence was the pabBcation of a sennan, in 
which he nxaintained that religious liberty is a dvil 
right. The virulence which characterised the raooeed- 
ingp of the Ckinvocation in the Lower House oiDUgbt 
them for a time into great odium, and ultimateLy led 
to the prorogation of CbuTocatioa (1717). Since that 
time it has never sat for businesB. 

The Convocation of the province of Canterbuiy is snmttioned 
bj the archbishop's writ, tinder the sovereign's direction, along 
with every parliament. It consists of the bishops, fbrmlBg 
the upper house ; and of the deans, archdeacons, a proctor for 
each chapter, and two for each diocese, elected by the par odiial 
clergy, forming the lower house. From the time of Henry Vlli. 
it had no power to enact laws withoitt the king's licence, and 
was convened chiefly for the purpose of granting sobsidies. 
This practice of ecclesiastical taxation was discoBtinned ii 
1664, since which date the dergy have been taxed at the same 
rate and in the same manner as the laity. After the Bevolntka 
of 1688, the Toiy clergy made an effort to reeover for Convo* 
cation its former power, and claimed for it the same prhrilege 
of watching over its own interests as the parliament had over 
those of the kingdom. In 1701 th^ lower house attempted to 
establish its mdependence of the upper, and secure the right of 
holding sepai-ate sessions, but was defeated by a prorogation. 
In the next reign, Convocation was re^ssemblmU and the same 
efforts were renewed. The lower house, headed by Atterbmy, 
afterwards Bu^p of Rochester, now distinguished itaelf by iti 
factious spirit and insoknt attacks on the Whig bishops, whose 
only faults were a bold advocacy of the principles of toleration 
and of Protestantism. The policy of the extinction of Convo- 
cation has been often questioned. As one of the most powerful 
bodies of the state, the clergy, it is said, may justly daim the 
right of managing their own afiairs. On the other hand, it 
has been urged t^t the representation of the church in the 
House of Lords is su£Scient for the protection of its interests, 
and that the clergy already possess an influence over the bulk 
of the nation far greater than that of any other corporation. 

7. In 1718 a quadruple alliance was formed between 
England, France, BHUand, and Austria, whioh stipu- 
lated that the emperor should renounce all pretensionfi 
to Spain, and give ^x^dnia m exjcJajan^e for ^cily to 
Ihe JDuke of Savoy. D'\BBa?G»^«^ m^ ^««fe wftftoftassM^ 
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EhiUp of Spun made preparatiaDs for war, aod com« 
menced hostilities by attacking Messina, which had 
been given up by the late treaty to Austria. A fleet 
was, in amsequenoe, sent out under Admiral Byng to 
the Mediterranean, which gave the Spaniards a teniblo 
defeat off -the coast of Sicily. 

A sabordinate officer, Captain Walton, was equally saooess- 
fiil against another Spanish fleet. His despatch to Admiral 
Byng is an amnsing instance of laconic composition: " Sir,—' 
We have taken and destroyed all the Spanish ships and vessels 
which were npon the coast ; the number as per margin.'* 

8. S{)ain^ by way of retaliation, seized on all British 
ships in Spanidi harbours, invited the Pretender to 
Madrid, and projected an invasion of Great Britain in 
his behalf. Through the kind offices of the regent of 
France, Greorge was forewarned of this scheme, and the 
nation was enabled to place itself in a posture of 
defence. A storm, however, dispersed the Spanish 
annament, when on its way to Scotland, and only two 
small frigates reached their place of destination* The 
orews of these were joined by a small body of High- 
landers; but w^e defeated by the royal forces, and> 
eompdlod to surrender. Shortly after, Cardinal Al- 
beroni, the Spanish minister who had planned the 
expedition, was dismissed from ofBce, and Philip then 
concluded peace (1720), agreeing to give up Sardinia 
and Sicily, to renounce his claims to the throne of 
Fr^noe, and to withdraw his support from the Pretender. 

9. An attempt was made about this time to persuade 
the king to renounce his prerogative of creating peers. 
Ignorant of the sacrifice he was called upon to make, 
Gt else indifferent as to its consequences, he consented,, 
and a bill passed through the Upper House providing 
— (1) that the peers " should not be increased beyond 
six of their present number, with an exception in 
favour of princes of the blood ; " (2) " that for every 
extinotkm there might be a new creation ; " (3) '' that, 
instead of the sixteen elective peers from Scotland, the 
king should name twenty-five as hereditary from that 
jxLTt Qi ibio kingdom." T)Dh Commom ^x\!Q3^a^i w\ 
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the evils that wonld attend the passing snch a measure^ 
and rejected it. 

The arguments for the bill were : (1) that the sovere^ 
would be rendered unable to establish majorities for the court 
by the creation of new peers; (2) that theCommotu could « 
never be truly independent, whiie its members were lookinf^ 
upon their house as merely a stepping-stone to the House of 
Lords. On the other side it was urged : (1) that there would 
be no security against the ambitious pretensions of the peers 
if their number was limited ; (2) that the existing power of 
the king would usefully hang over the heads of tiie peers, 
and deter them from indulging in any factious or oligarchicsl 
excesses; (3) the animosities which already existed between 
the two houses would be greatly increased, when the leaders of 
the Commons came to regard the nobility as a class, into which 
they could not enter. Wa]pole brought all his eloquence to 
bear upon the rejection of this bill. ** Among the Romans^'* 
said he, « the wisest people upon earth, the temple of Fame 
was placed behind the temple of Virtue, to denote that there 
was no coming to the temple of Fame but through that of 
Virtue. But if this bill is passed into a law, one of the most 
powerful incentives to virtue would be taken away, since ther? 
would be no arriving at honour but through the winding-sheet 
of an old decrepit lord, or the grave of an extinct noble fibnily ; 
a policy very different from the policy of that glorioos and 
en1i&;htened nation, who made it their pride to hold out to the 
world illustrious examples of merited elevation." 

10. It was during the session of 1720 that the 
men[iorable South-Sea Company's Bill received the 
royal assent. This company had been formed ten 
years before, and was originally incorporated for the 
purpose of trading with the Spanish coasts of America^ 
The project did not prove very successful until Sir 
John Blunt, one of the directors, proposed that the 
company should buy up the national debts, and con- 
solidate them into one fond. His plausible aiguments^ 
led the ministers of the crown to believe that the* 
prosperity of the nation would be thereby greatly 
increased, and the proprietors of South-Sea Stock that 
they would be greatly enriched. The offer was ac- 
cordingly accept^ by the government, and thousanda* 
of persona rushed to eeoxuce ^[^fix«ft\&.>SQ& ^TCi\AaiY« 
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The most extravagant rumoun were cii-culated to create a 
national excitement. Ti-eaties with Spain were spoken oC, 
which were to grant to England a firee trade to all her colonies, 
sad. enable her to exchange her cotton and woollen goods for 
the gold and silver of Mexico and Peru. Every hundred pounds 
invested in the company's stock was to bring in hundreds to 
the shareholders. 

South-Sea Stock rapidly rose to fabulous prices, and 
fresh stories were invented to keep it from falling. It 
was said that Spain had offered to exchange several 
places on the coast of Peru for Gibraltar and Port 
Ifabon, and, that instead of sending out one annual 
ship to these ports and allowing the king of Spain 
twenty-five per cent, of the profits, the company 
might send as many ships as they pleased, and pay no 
percentage whatever. Five days after the bill had 
become law the directors opened their books for a 
subscription of one million, at the rate of three hundred 
pounds for every hundred pounds capital. Persons 
of all ranks instantly crowded in to subscribe in such 
numbers that the first subscription exceeded two 
millions of original stock. A second subscription was 
opened soon after for a million at four himdred per 
cent., and such was the frantic eagerness to speculate 
in these funds that, in the course of a few hours, no less 
than a million and a half was subscribed at that rate. 

Meanwhile other joint-stock companies sprang up, proposing 
the most chimerical schemes, and well meriting the name by 
which they were designated — ^bubbles. Some of them did not 
last more than a few weeks ; others not so long. The Piince of 
Wales became governor of one company, and is said to have 
dcared in that capacity 40,000/. Altogether there were about 
a hundred different companies started, equally extravagant in 
their proposals and equally deceptive in their realizations. The 
most preposterous of all, perhaps, and one which shows the 
utter fatuity to which the mania for speculating had reducei 
the nation, was started by an obscure adventurer, and entitled 
** A company for carrying out an undertaking of great advan- 
tage, hut nobody to know what it is.'* In his prospectus he 
simply stated the terms of subscription, and promised that in 
a month the project should be disclosed. Still victims were 
found eager enough to take the bait. lu one forenoQvx \<^<\ 
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shares of 100^ 6ach, 21. deposit, were porcittsed, and fhe same 
evening the speculator set off for the Continent, never to be 
heard of again by his unfortonate dupes. Another frand, 
which met with great success, was- that of the ** Globe Per- 
mits." These were nothing more than pieces of plajing cards, 
bearing an impression in wax of the Globe tavern, with the 
inscription, "Sail Cloth Permits." They were sold for as 
mudi as sixty guineas, though entitling their posseason to no 
other advantage than permission to subecaribe at some fntore 
time to a new sail-doth manofactoiy. Among other bubble- 
projects put forth" at this period, we find the Allowing :~F()r 
trading in human hair. For extracting oil horn sun-flower 
seeds. For furnishing funerals to any part of Great Britain. 
For a wheel for perpetual motion. For importing walnut-trees 
from Virginia (capital, two million^). For secoring to masters 
and mistresses the losses they may sustain by servants (capital, 
three millions). For the importsttion of timber from Waks (I) 
For the ti-ansmutation of quicksilver into a malleable fine 
metal. It was computed that the total amount of the capitals 
j»x)po9ed for carrying out these schemes wonld amomit to 
upwards of 300,000,000/. • 

As the year advanced, SouHi-Sea Stock .gradually 
rose, and by August had reached 1040 per cent. It 
then began to decline, and the public became alarmed. 
In September it was down to 1761, Thousands now 
discovered that the securities for tbeir investments 
were valueless, and that themselves were reduced to 
beggary. At this juncture Walpole brought forward 
a scheme for the restoration of the national credit, 
which was sanctioned by Parliament, and did mudi 
towards quieting public apprehension. A bill was 
passed at the same time for preventing the directois 
and officials of the South-Sea Company from leavii^ 
the country and alienating their estates imtil their 
conduct had been inquired into. A secret committee 
was appointed to examine into the affairs of the com- 
pany, and it was soon ascertained that, before the 
South-Sea Act was passed, a fictitious stock of 574,000/. 
had been disposed of by the directors to facilitate the 
passing of the bilL Several members of Parliament, 
who had taken part in. tbie&e uefeiious proceedings, 
Were then expelled th» H.o>3»e*, «ja.^«. taocoi^ssisjwssfeH^ 
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to 2,014,000}. was confiscated from the estates (^ the 
diief delinquents, to contribute towards repairing the 
mischief that had been done. 

A millioiL and a half was confiscated from one individual. 
$ir Jolm Blunt was only allowed 5000/. out of his fortune of 
183,000/. ; Sir John Fellows, another director, only 10,000/. 
out of 243,000/. Others less guilty escaped more lightly. 
Gibbon complains of the arbitrary nature of these proceedings, 
aad dtfls instances of their injustice. He says, *' A rague 
report that a director had formerly been concerned in another 
project^ by whidi some unknown persons had lost thdr money, 
WW admitted as a proof of his actual guilt. One man was 
luiaed because he had dropped a foolish speech, that his horses 
should feed upon gold; another, because he was grown so 
proud, that one day, at the Treasury, he had refused a civil 
answer to persons much above him. All were condemned, 
absent and unheard, in arbitrary fines and forfeitures, which 
swept away the greatest part of uieir sabstance." 

Upwards of eight millions were taken fi:om the 
company and divided among the stockholders, making 
a dividend of about 33i per cent. This was a great 
relief^ but commercial enterprise was a long time l^re 
it recovered from the shock it had received. 

11. In 1721 Walpole was made first brd of the 
treasury and prime minister. The latter post he con- 
tinued to hold until 1742. The following year (1722) 
witnessed the death of the Duke of Marlborough. He 
was buried with almost royal splendour, his vices belong 
forgotten in the recollection of his services to his 
<5ountry. About the same time another Jacobite con- 
jSpiracy was discovered, the chief instigator of which, 
was Atterbury, bishop of Bochester. 

He had entered into carrespcmdence with the Pl^etender as 
early as 1717, and in his first letter to Bim says: ** My daily- 
prayer is that you may have success. May I live to see tfa^ 
day, and live no longer than I do what is in my power to £ox-'. 
ward it." The spirit of the Jacobites, which had been cowed 
by the events of 1715, revived in 1721. The failure of t^e 
Soath>8ea Company, and the general distress it produced, gave 
lise to a wide-spread feelii^ of disaffec^oii, «Xi<\ «iM:»\iSAs^ 
item to b&iier» that the time was come fox coifQ^dt^st tv? ^^o^ooa* 
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An insarrectioii was accordingly planned. The streets of 
London were to be ban-icaded ; the Tower and) Bank were to 
be surprised ; king George, his family and chief advisers, were 
to be arrested, and the Pretender was to be proclaimed king. 

Before the designs of the conspirators could be con- 
summated, the plot was discovered, and most of those 
engaged in it were arrested. One only was put to 
death. Atterbury was deprived of his spiritual dig- 
nities, and banished for life. He withdrew to France, 
and for a time held the post, which Bolingbrc^e had 
held before him, of prime minister to the kingdomlesK 
Pretender. The faction and intrigue of his colleaguea 
soon disgusted him, and he spent the close of hds life 
in retirement. 

12. ^In 1725 it was discovered that enormous abuses 
had crept into the Court of Chancery, and that the Earl 
of Macclesfield, the lord chancellor, had* been guilty of 
embezzling and conniving at numerous venal practices. 
He was impeached on these charges before the House 
of Lords, and, after a trial of twenty days, was con- 
demned to pay a fine of 30,000?. 

13. In 1726 a war was declared against Spain, on 
account of a secret treaty between that country and 
Austria, for the recovery of Gibraltar and the assist- 
ance of the Pretender. A squadron under Admiral 
Hosier was sent out to the Spanish East Indies; but 
the expedition proved unfortunate, and its gallant 
leader died of a broken heart. Spain retaliated by 
besieging Gibraltar. Through the mediation, however, 
of the French king a pacification was effected ; and, 
after a period of four months, the siege was raised. 

14. The king died in the spring of 1727, when on 
bis way to Hanover. He was a man of average ability, 
obstinate, and selfish. He never understood the Eng- 
lish Constitution, nor made an effort to win the afTection 
of the English people. His heart was in Hanover, and 
there he spent the greater part of his reign. 

Thackeray says : " He was more [than fifty years of age 
wlien he came amongst \xs. \T« \a^ \&ni \^«iax»A ''vie wanted 
bimg becaase he served ovkt tvuna*, ^weVas^^^ «X> \Aik ^SQ»^R^ 
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Gennan ways, and sneered at him. He took onr loyalty for 
what it was worth; laid bands on what money he could; 
kept US assuredly from popery and wooden shoes. C3mical 
and selfish as he was, he was better than a king out of 
St. Germains, with the French king's orders in his pocket, and 
a swarm of Jesuits in his train." 

Contemporariei.— .15. France, Louis XIV., Louis XV. ; 
Germany, Charles VI. ; Spain, Philip V. ; Sweden, 
Charles XIL ; Russia, Peter the Great, Catherine I. ; 
Addison, Pope, Steele, (Jay, Congreve, literary celebri- 
ties ; Dr. Samuel Clarke, a &mous divine ; Dr. Watts, 
▼ersifier and logician. 



GEORGE IL 

Born a.d! 1683 ; reigned 33 yeai-s (1727-1760). 

Family. — ^1. George II. was the only son of George 
and Sophia. He married Caroline of Anspach, and had 
■eight children, the eldest of whom, Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, died in 1751 of a blow from a cricket-ball. 

Frederick lived on ill terms with his father, and kept a kind 
•of rival court of his own. No person who visited the prince 
was received at the court of St. James's, and the queen even 
refused to see her son on her death-bed. The following 
amusing epitaph shows in what estimation the whole family 
was held by a contemporary :— 

*<Here lies Fred, who was alive and is dead. 
Had it been his father, I had much rather. 
Had it been his brother, still better than another. 
Had it been his sister, no one would have missed her. 
Had it been the whole generation, still better for the nation. 

Bat since 'tis only Fred, 

Who was alive, and is dead. 

There 's no more to be said." 

t!!aroline was a woman of considerable abilities and discretion. 
I^e had gi^at influence over her husband, to whom she was 
devotedly attached, and whose conduct was almost wholly 
guided by her counsels. 

Ghronidle. — 2, No alteration "waa Toadft \s^ "Ooa \isw 
jking in the system of politics -^xurevxei Vj \M^^aSo«s^» 
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Walpole was retained as prime minister, and soon won 
the esteem and suppost of the queen. He was {»&• 
eminently a peace-minister, and preferred to foster 
commerce and enconntge industry to impoverisbine the 
nation for the empty honour of military &me. Henoe 
the period of his administration, thot^h devoid of mndi 
interest to the reader, was one of great national pro- 
sperity. The first measure which shook his influenoe 
was an Excise Bill, proposing to convert the customB 
duties paid on certain articles on their andval in port 
into excise duties, payable on taking them out of waie- 
houses for home consumption; by which change the 
merchaDt would be eased of the inconvenience of 
paying import duties -before he had found a market 
for his commodities. Violent opposition, based upon 
the most absurd arguments, was raised against this 
measure; and, though it was carried in the Commons, 
Walpole thought it advisable to abandon his design. 

He saw clearly that it was oounter to the wishes of the 
nation, and, if persisted in, might lead to serions distorfoances. 
** I will not," said he, " be the minister to enforce taxes at the 
expense of blood." The miscarriage of the bill was celebrated 
with public rejoicings in London and Westminster, and the 
minister was burned hi effigy by the populace. It was not 
till 1608 that Walpole's scheme was adoped by the nation, and 
then it was receired very cautiously. Its policy is now fully • 
recognized. 

3. In 1737 Caroline died, deeply regretted by the 
nation. Walpole's power from this time gradually 
declined. Unwilling to give up his hoiours and 
emoluments, he yielded to the desires of the king and 
nation, that war should be declared against Spain, 
though personally convinced of its inexp«dience. 

The reasons urged for this war were, (1) that Spain had 
interfered with our mercantile interests ; (2) had disputed our 
'right to cut logwood in the bay of Campeachy ; (i) had made a 
practice of boarding and plundering British ships on pretence 
of searching for contraband commodities, and had behared on 
such occasions with the utmost insolence, cruelty, and rapine; 
(4) bad seized and detamedi ^ nyxa^x Wi ^x^^c^i^bbi^ impri- 
. Boatd their crews, and ooq^bob^^ )i)lEifi&x oKc^B^wb^SxiNiSs^^aDL^ 
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all oosting treaties. A captain, named Jenkyos, deposed before 
the CommoDS that the crew of a Spanish vessel of war, into 
whose hands he had fallen, had cut off one of his ears, and had 
then told him to take it to his king and inform him that they 
were prepared to serve him after the same fashion. When 
■aked how he felt mider these indignities, he replied: **I 
reoommended my soul to God, and my cause to my country.'* 

The aimoancenient that war liad been declared was 
receiyed by the nation with great joy. The bells of 
London were rung, and the heads of the opposition 
marched in procession through the city after the herald 
who prodauned the war. The Prince of Wales, who 
was one of their number, stopped at Temple Bar, and 
drank " Success to the war " in the opcoi street. Wal- 
pole is said to have exclaimed, on hearing this, ** They 
may ring the bells now ; but they will soon be wring- 
ing their hands." Admiral Vernon was sent out to 
the Spanish American colonies, and in the following 
year ^1739) took Porto Bello. His other enterprises 
proved great &ilures, especially an attack upon Cartha- 
gena. This reverse of fortune speedily brought the 
nation to regret the war into which it had so willingly 
plunged. Walpole had to suffer for the misfortunes of 
the British arms; and, though opposed to the war 
from the commencement^ had all die blame of its illr 
sncoess thrown upon him. Thenceforward his majoai- 
ties in the House gradually dwindled away; and in 
1742 he found lumself compelled to resign office. He 
was created Earl of Orford upon the occasion of his 
retirement, but never after took an active part in public 
afikirs* 

Walpole, tixMigh neither an orator of the first order, nor a 
scholar of any prof^mdity, was an able debater and a sagadoos 
statesman. His knowledge of history was «o limited thaf^ in 
the debate on the £xcise Bill, he was forced to ask the Attorney- 
General "who Empson and Dudley were?" He practised 
oormption on a grand scale as an engine of government, 
thou^, in this respect^ he did not stand alone. Macaulay 
says: "Walpole governed by corruption, because in his time 
it was impossible to govern otherwise. . . • Bft^^V^xi&af^ 
jBooTTnptihb by money. His dominasit ^^as^QU^vik^'W^^^ 
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power ; and the heaviest cliarge which can he brought againA 
him is, that to this pAssion he never scmpled to sacrifice the 
interests of his country." 

4. The new cabinet was composed of the coUeagnes 
of Walpole, and some of the leading Tories, beaded by 
Lord Carteret, whose convivial habits won for it the 
name of the " Drunken •Administration." England 
now became involved in another war, consequent upon 
the Pragmatic Sanction. This was an imperial decree 
of the emperor Charles VI., settling all his hereditary 
dominions on his only child, Maria Theresa. All the 
powers of Europe concurred in this arrangement ; but 
soon after Charles's death, France, Prussia, Spam, 
Bavaria, and Saxony disputed Maria's claims, and 
sought to deprive her of certain portions of her 
dominions. In this difficulty she sought the aid d 
England, which was speedily given. An army of 
16,000 men was sent to her assistance in 1742, and in 
the following year George took the field in her behalf 
in person. He defeated the French at Dettingen, and 
jjroved on this occasion that he was neither destitute 
of military skill nor of personal bravery. The French 
retrieved their fame in 1745 at Fontenoy, where 
Marshal Saxe gained an advantage over the Duke of 
Cumberland. In the mean time, France had projected 
snd assisted an invasion of England in favour of the 
exiled Stuarts. The transport-fleet, however, was dis- 
persed by a storm, and the expedition was abandoned. 

5. In 1745 Charles Edward, The Young Pretender, 
resolved to try his fortunes by a personal appeal to 
the great Highland chiefs, and landed on the western 
coasts of Scotland, attended by only seven followers. 
Lochiel, the head of the clan of the Camerons, joined 
him, after some hesitation, and other powerful chie& 
soon followed his example. 

Lochiel saw the hopeless nature of the enterprise, and went 
to meet Charles in order to dissuade him from it. But the 
royal adventurer so worked upon him by entreaties and argu- 
ments, that he was at last induced to join in the rehellloo. 
" In a few days," said ChaiVea, ** v»\V)ci \)^^ few ^wsaAi I have, 
I will raise the royal atandatd, oftd. \»T«3«2tai \ft Sia.^ ^^^^^ 
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Britain that Charles Stuart is come over to claim the crown of 
bis ancestors, — to win it or perish in the attempt. Lochiel, 
who, my fiither has often told me, was our firmest friend, may 
stay at home and learn from the newsp«i^rs the fate of his 
prince." " No," said Lochiel, won over hy this appeal, " I 
will share the fate of my prince, and so shall every man over 
whom nature or fortune has given me power." 

lu a short time Charles found himself at the head 
of 1600 men. With these he marched on Perth, skil- 
fully avoiding Sir John Cope, who had been sent to 
intercept his prqgress, and there proclaimed his father 
king of Great Britain. Thence he proceeded to Edin- 
burgh, which he entered without opposition. Cope 
had hy this time discovered his mistake, and was on 
his way back to the capital. The rebels met him near 
Prestonpans, and obtained a complete victory. En* 
oouraged by this success, and f\illy expecting that the 
EnglSh Jacobites would rise in his behalf, Charles 
determined on marching into England. He accord- 
ingly crossed the border, and advanced as far south as 
Derby. The English, however, did not join his ranks, 
and his subordinates now urged him to return. A 
council of war was held, and it was resolved that a 
speedy retreat should be made into Scotland. Two 
armies were prepared to prevent this movement— the 
Duke of Cumberland's at Stafford, and General Wade)p 
in Yorkshire; but Charles succeeded in evading them, 
and withdrew his troops across the border without 
meeting any opposition. General Hawley, at the head 
of 8000 men, attempted to arrest his progress north- 
wards, but was disgracefully defeated at Falkirk (1746). 
This was but a temporary triumph. The Duke of 
Cumberland, with 6000 Hessians, was now in pursuit, 
and came up with the rebels on the plain of Culloden 

gnvemess). Half an hour sufficed to decide the con- 
ct* Charles was completely overthrown, and his 
foUowers were given up to an unsparing slaughter. 

No quarter was allowed, and the royalist troops, provoked 
by former disgraces, displayed a most savage thirst for ven- 
geanoe. Not contented with the blood "nYvKc^i n7«& ^^Wsk^^OcA. 
beat of action, they traverse the &e\d tiSUx >i2EL<^ \a!00l^<i vsw^ 
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maMttcred the miBerabk beings wbo lay woonded and czpiiiogi 
So indiscriminate was this yengeanoe, that yast Bnmfam «f 
people who had come to the battle from mere motirw it 
curiosity, were sacrificed to it. '* Detachments were sent eft 
on all hands to hmit down the fugitives and lay waste tk 
country with fire and sword. The castles of Gleogary aai 
Lochiel were plundered and burned; every home, hut, or 
habitation met with the same fate, without distinction. All 
the cattle and provisions were carried off; the men were other 
shot on the mountains like wild beasts, or put to death in ooU 
blood without form or trial ; the women, after having seen 
their husbands and Others murdered, were subjected to bnital 
violence, and turned out naked with their diildren to starve oi 
the barren heaths. One whole finnily was emdosed in a bm 
and consumed to ashes. These ministers of vengeance were m 
alert in the execution of their office, that in a few days that 
was neither house, cottage, nor beast to be seen in the compM 
of fifty miles ; all was ruin, silence, and desolation " (Smolktt), 

The more deliberate punishment inflicted by tha 
government was scaroely less vindictive. Upwaids of 
a hundred officers were executed in various places, and 
the lords Kilmarnock, Balmerino, and Lovat were 
beheaded on Tower BQll. The Pietender, after tiie 
defeat at Culloden, wandered about the Highlands fix 
five weeks, a solitary fugitive, with a price of 8O,O00L 
set upon his head. Dumis this period he was Obliged 
%y trust his life to upwaids of fifty individuals, SMst 
of whom belonged to tbe lowest classes, yet, as in the 
case of Charles II., loyalty triumphed over the tempta- 
tion of wealth, and he was tdtimately enabled to get 
on board a French ship, which was waiting for him on 
the coast. 

On one occasion he was tracked to an island of South tJist, 
where he lay hid in a miserable hut, ** almost without food, 
and his clothes in rags." £scape seemed impossible, and wooM 
have proved so, had it not been for the assistance of a couxft* 
geous young lady named Flora Maodonald, the step-daughter itf 
a captain in tiie militia wfaidi occupied the island. She 
obtained from her step-fiither a passport for hered^ a maid and 
a man-servant to proceed to 8kye ; and Charles, in the di** 
gtdae of the maid, succeedAdL in q^\\>^itl%^^^&^Bsd. His Mr 
protector, however, waft woa «ft« «mi**A te \fflt i^ast^ *^ 
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the escape, and brought op to London, where the remained a 
fnsaaer for upwards of twelye months. After this great 
lervene, the Pretender appears to have lost all that corn-age and 
Ibrtitode which sustained him through the rebellion of *45. 
He spent the remainder of his days in the lowest debauchery, 
«mI died at Rome, 1788, where a monument was afterwards 
erected to his memory by George IV., bearing the inscriptions 
—James III., Charks III., and Henry IX., kings of England. 
Hie brother Henry, the last of the Stuart line, died at Rdme, 
1807. 

'6. The rebellion in England and Scotland proved of 
great service to the French, who availed themselves 
of the opportunity to push, their conquests on the 
Continent. At sea, however, two brilliant victories 
were gained over them ; one by Admiral Anson off Gape 
iEinisterre, and the other by Admiral Hawke off Belleisle. 

During this war, Anson circunmavigated the globe for* the 
purpose of annoying the Spanish settlements in the Southern 
Seas, and brought home treasure to the amount of 313,000/. 
Other English admirals met with a similar success, and the 
oommerce of France and Spain was nearly ruined. 

All the belligerent powers at last grew tired of the 
war, and a treaty was concluded at A^-la-€hapelle in 
1748, which brought it to an end. 

This treaty stipulated, (1) that restitution should be made t9 
'France of Cape Breton, and all other conquests which had been 
gained by the English in the East or West Indies ; ^2) that 
'Silesia should remain in the hands of the king of Prussia ; 
(3) that Maria Theresa should have secured to her the posses- 
sion of her hereditary dominions f (4) that the Pretender should 
be expelled from France. Never was a more inglorious peace 
concluded. Just at the time when the British fleets had 
am^ed the naval powers of France and Spain, and had cut off 
all their commercial resources, the English ministers tamely 
gave up our conquests in North America, and neglected to 
enforce the right of English ships to navigate the American 
seas without being subject to search, thou^ this claim was the 
ori^nal source of the difficulties between England and Spain. 

7. A period of seven years' tranqtiillity followed the 
treaty of Aix-larChapeUe, darinig wbkiL t\xsi& is^^^sci:^ 
Judmoua idormB were effeoted. 
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An hnportast altemtkm was made in the calendar in 1751. 
Hitherto the eodesiastiGal and legal year dated from Mardi 25: 
it was now made to oommenoe with the historical year <m the 
Ist of January. The Old Style, or the Jnlian Calendar, was it 
the same time superseded by the Gregorian, or New Style, bf 
throwing eleven days out of the current year. Great opposi- 
tion was made to this wise change, and the masses long con- 
tinued to grumble on account of the eleyoi days, of whidi thej 
declared &ej had been robbed. The Gr^orian Style was to 
called from Pope Gr^ory XIII., by whom it was introduced. 
I1ie Old Style is stiU followed in Russia and wherever tk 
Greek Church prevails. 

In 1 753 an alteration was made in the laws of marriage. ?ie- 
tIous to this time neither the publication of banns nor obtainioga 
licence was considered necessary to the validity of a marriage, 
and any clergyman might perform the ceremony at any time or 
in any place. The consequence was that minors frequntly 
contracted injudicious marriages, and that the rite of matri- 
mony lost much of its proper solemnity. Disgraced deigynen 
in the Fleet Prison sold their services without asking any 
questions. A writer of the time says : " In walking along the 
street in my youth, on the side next to this prison, I have oftea 
been tempted by the question, * Sir, will you please to walk in 
nnd be married ? ' Along this most lawless space was hung a 
sign of a male and femiJe hand conjoined, with ' Marriages 
performed within,* written underneath. A dirty fellow invited 
you. in. The parson was se^ walking before his shop; a 
squalid, proiiigate figure, dad in a battered plaid night-gown, 
with a fiery face, and ready to marry you for a dram of gin or 
a roll of tobacco." To remedy this evil a bill was now passed, 
enforcing the publication of banns or the purchase of a Hoence, 
and rendering the clergyman who solemnized a marriage 
without these indispensable conditions liable to seren years' 
transportation. 

8. On the death of Mr. Pelham in 1754, his brother, 
the Duke of Newcastle, succeded to the premiership. 
A war broke out soon after with France, which originated 
in the endeavours made by that country to encroach 
upon our American colonies. At this time France 
was in possession of Canada, the adjoining territories 
in the North and the country about the mouth of 
the Mississippi in tYie ^ou\)cl. 'SkTi^^\!L^'^QisaeBaed the 
colonies, with the exee^too. ^i^\oTv^,\^\^>asiOTws^ 
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the French settlements ; and claimed the whole terri- 
tory within those limits on the north and south, and 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans on the east and west. 
This claim the French disputed hy the erection of a 
line of forts along the Ohio and Mississippi, intended to 
connect their northern and southern possessions, and 
prevent the English from extending westwards. The 
war was at first conducted by the English colonists 
themselves ; but they met with little success. General 
Braddock, under whom served George "Washington, 
the future hero of America, was disastrously defeated 
by a combined force of French and Indians, and all 
his artillery, baggage, and ammunition fell into the 
hands of the enemy. Minorca was lost the same year, 
through the failure of Admiral Byng to relieve the 
garrison. Though neither guilty of treachery nor 
cowardice, the court-martial by which he was tried 
aentenced him to be shot, for not having done more 
than he 4id. Voltaire says he was executed to en- 
courage the other admirals. The ministry now became 
unpopular, and in 1757 was remodelled. Newcastle 
still held the nominal premiership, but Pitt was really 
the head of the administration, and henceforth had 
the sole management of the war. Under his vigorous 
management the tide of fortune turned in favour of 
the English, and the French were driven out of North 
America. In 1759 an expedition was fitted out for the 
conquest of Canada, under the command of General 
Wofie. By a bold and skilful manoeuvre, he surprised 
and took Quebec, but unfortunately fell in the attack. 

Though three times wounded, he continued his command 
until exhaustion hrought him to the ground. Unahle to fight 
any further, he was still conscious, and hearing a cry, **They 
ran ; they run I " exclaimed, " Who run ?** " The enemy,*' 
was the reply. " What, the cowards fly already I " he rejomed ; 
« then I die content." 

General Amherst succeeded to the command of the 
army, and before twelve months completed the conquest 
of Canada. 

In the mean time the Duke o£ C\xiri^x\asA,^«\ScL«Ki 
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anny of 50,000 men, had hem beaten and dnven torn 
the Rhine by the French, and compelled to aigii t^ 
disgracefnl capitolatiQn known as ** The.Conyentkni of 
Closter Seven." This loBa, however, was more than 
compensated for by the saccessea of Olive over the 
French in Hindostan, and by the brilliant victory of 
Minden (1760), in which the English, nnder Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, defeated a French force vas^y 
superior in strength. 

0. In the midst of these successes, George IL snd* 
denly died. He was a man of small capacity, pos- 
sessed neither of dignity, learning, morals, nor wit; 
low and sensual in his habits, and vulgar in his tastes. 
He hated books, and compelled his queen, who was 
fond of reading, to indulge in it in secret. 

George was fond of war, and was peraonally brave. He 
served with distinction at Oudenaide, and at Dettingen he 
displayed considerable militarv skill. In the latter eng^e- 
ment, says Thackeray, *< his horse ran away with him, and 
with difficulty was stopped from canying him into the enemy's 
lines. The king, dismounting from his fiery quadraped, aid 
bravely, * Now I know I shall not run away,' and placed him- 
self at the head of the foot, drew his sword, brandishing it at the 
whole of the French army, and calling out to his men to come 
on, in bad English, but with the most lunous pluck and spirit" 

10. The morals of the nation during this reign were 
exceedingly lax, and appear to have declined in propor- 
tion as the nation itself prospered. Gambling and 
drunkenness were vices which pervaded all cla;^ of 
society. The latter vice indeed reached such a height 
that it was found necessary to impose a heavy tax on 
gin, in order to diminish its consumption. The 
retailers of this liquor set up painted boards outside 
their houses, inviting the pubhc to get drunk for the 
toiall sum of one peimy, and assuring customers that 
they might get dead drunk for twopence, and have 
straw for nothing. It was soon found, however, that 
the consumption of gin increased rather than diminiahed 
after the imposition o£ thea© heavY duties, and they' 
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I. — 11. France, Louis ZIY. ; GennaDy, 
Gharies YL, Charles YII., Francis I., Maria Theresa ; 
KroKia, Fiederick I., Frederick U. (the Great) ; Pope, 
Swift, Gay, Yoong, Sterne, Richardson, Fielding, lit&> 
raiy celebrities; Hogarth, painter and engraver. 



GEORGE ni. 

Bom A.D. 1738 ; reigned 60 years (1760-1820). 

Eamilj. — 1. George m. was the eldest son of Frede* 
rick. Prince of Wales, and Augusta of Saxe-Gotha, 
eonsequently a grandson of Geoige II. He married 
Charlotte, Princess of Mecklenburg, and had fifteen 
diildieQ : Gteorge IV. ; Frederick, Duke of York (d. 
1827) ; WilUamrV. ; Edward, Duke of Kent (d. 1820); 
Ernest, Duke of Cumberland (d. 1852); Augustus, 
Duke of Sussex (d. 1843) ; Adolphus, Duke of Gam* 
bridge (d 1850) ; and six daughters. (See Genesdcmcal 
Table.) 

The princess-dowager was a shrewd, domineering, narrow- 
mhided woman, but possessed of great influence over the young 
king, of whom she used to say (probably with great truth) 
i^nat he was a dull, good boy. This influence being injudi- 
ciously used, made her very unpopular, and was violently 
aasailel in the House of Lords by ike Earl of Chatham, who 
described it as **more mighty than the throne itself," and 
betraying and clogging every administration. A great outcry 
was made on the subject, and "Impeach the king^s mother" 
was scribbled over every wall at the Court end of London. 
As long as she lived, however, George remained under her 
tatelage and guidance. The queen was a sensible and 
yirtuons woman, and did much towards reforming the morals 
of the Court 

Chxonide. — 2, With the accession of Greorge III. the 
aenthnent of loyalty revived, and the Tories, who had 
been so devotedly attached to the Stuarts in spite of 
all their vices and blunders, now transferred their 
devotion to the House of Bmnsmcls.* Ttks^ ssa!(?3SSL<«< 
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stances under wliich George ascended tlie throne ireie 
indeed most auspicious. He was a young man of 
unblemished character; he was not regarded as a 
foreigner, as his immediate predecessors were; the 
cause of the exiled Stuarts was now perfectly hopeless; 
the kingdom was in a most prosperous conmtion. 

On opening parliament Jbis speech confirmed the fitvoimUe 
impression which had been alreadj formed of bim. <*Boni 
and educated/' he said, *' in this country, I glorj in the name 
of Briton.** Among the spectatoTB at bis coronation was 
Charles Edward Stuart, who had come over to England in 
disguise. George, it is said, knew that he was in London, bat 
quietly ignored the &ct, feeling confident in the afiection d \at 
subjects. 

For a short time no change took place in the mims- 
try, though it was known tiiat G^rge was &YOurable 
to the Tories. In 1761 Pitt discovered that Charles IIL 
of Spain, an old enemy of England, had concluded a 
secret treaty, known as the Family Ck)mpact, with 
France, for the purpose of making war on England in 
common. With his usual prompt energy, he pro- 
posed at once to declare war against Spain, and inte^ 
cept her American treasure-fleet. This wise counsel 
was rejected, chiefly through the opposition of the Earl 
of Bute, and Pitt thereupon resigned. 

The king behaved towards him with great generosity, 
created his wife a peeress in ber own right, and bestowed • 
pension of 3000/. a year, for three lives, upon himself and Ui 
heirs. Bute was a narrow-minded statesman, and owed hit 
elevation and influence in the cabinet solely to the prineess* 
dowager. His qualifications were well described by FVederick. 
" Bute,** said he, " you are the very man to be envoy at some 
small, proud German court, where there is nothing to do.'* 
He was hated most intensely by the people as a Tory, s 
favourite, and a Scotchman. He could scarcely make bis 
appearance in the streets in safety without disguising himself. 
The infamous Wilices compared him to Mortimer, the paramoor 
of Isabella. Satirists and libellers assailed him on all sides, 
with and without reason. 

3. The events which followed Pitt's retirement from 
office clearly demonstiaV^A. ^iJaa «a^\V5 ^i\sa& <:AmiaeL 
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War with Spain proved inevitable, and Bute was obliged 
to adopt the policy he had opposed. Success attended 
the British anns, and Spain was soon humiliated. 
"Within three months her universal cry was " Peace 
with England, and war with all the world." Marti- 
nique, Grenada, St Lncie, St. Vincent, Tobago, Ha- 
vannah, and Manilla were taken during the war, and 
several Spanish treasure-ships were captured, worth in 
all at least a million sterling. 

In 1762 the Duke of iJewcastle and other Whig 
noblemen retired from the cabinet, and Bute became 
supreme minister as first lord of the treasury. Tories 
were now gradually introduced into all the depart- 
ments of the government ; and, for the first time since 
the accession of the House of Hanover, the Tory party 
was in the ascendant. The policy of this ministry^ 
though highly pretentious, was neither dignified nor 
successful. In 1763 a treaty of peace was concluded 
between the belligerent powers at Paris, which brought 
the Seven Years' War to a close. 

It stipulated, (1) that England should retain Minorca, 
Grenada, St. Vincent, Dominique, and Tohago — Canada, Cape 
Brettm, and the islands around the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
the French'possessions on the Sen^al ; (2) that England should 
enjoy the right of felling dye-wood in the bay of Honduras ^ 
(3) Spain should surrender Florida in exchange for Manilla and 
the Havannah ; (4) Belleisle, which had been taken during the 
war, should be given up to France. At the close of this war 
the English national debt had reached to 146,500,000/. It 
had commenced in 1692 with the loon of a million. At the 
Peace of Utrecht, it had amounted to about 50,000,000/. Th& 
war of the Austrian Succession swelled it to 80,000,000/. By 
1815 it had amounted to 800,000,000/. 

The unpopularity of Bute increased after the peace,. 
in concluding which he was charged with sacrificing 
the interests of the nation. He, in consequence, re* 
signed. Previous to this step, he had called in the aid 
of Fox, the rival of Pitt. But that statesman, in spite 
of his splendid talents and the unlimited means of 
corruption at his command, failed to save the ministry* 
He secured a majority in Parliaxneat \io «i.^\|\QN^ "Csi^ 
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peace, bnt oould not torn the tide ot oppositioii wfaidi 
had set in against his ooUeagaes. On the dissohitioa 
of the ministry he was created Baron Holland. 

In addltioa to the damoacB against tins peace. Bate wa 
justly charged with filling all the public offices and the annj 
and navy with his countrymen. He also inourred great odinm 
from his tax upon eider. Exdie dutiea were at this tine 
regarded by the nation with great abhorreiioe, and wore ai 
hateful to Tories as Whigs. JohnsoD, a rigid Tory, may 1^ 
regarded as representing tlM spirit of his party, when he defined 
the word "excise " as ** a hateful tax levied upon commoditiHS 
and adjudged not by the qommoa judges of property, lot 
wretches hued by those to whom excise is paid." 

4. A new ministry was formed, at the head of whidi 
was Mr. Grenville, who professed Whig principles, hat 
governed in direct violation of them. He began hii 
administration by the injudidons prosecati(»i of John 
Wilkes, member for Aylesbury, the editor of a liheUous 
newspaper, call^ the * North Briton.' In tiie f(ff^- 
fifth nmnber of this jonmal a speech of the king hM 
been attacked with some virolence ; and on this diaige 
Wilkes was arrested on. a genend warrant and sent to 
the Tower, where he was treated with considerable 
severity. These violent measures met with geneial 
disapprobation, and the arrest was prononnced iUegil 
by the Court of Common Pleas. 

Grenville, however, did not lose sight of Wilkes. The htter 
had privately printed a licentions poem, and was now duurged 
in full parliament with having written it. A duel, whidi coin- 
pelled him to flee to France, prevented him from answering tiie 
charge, and his enemies had their own way. He was expelled 
the House of Commons, and outlawed ; and his works were 
ordered to be burnt by the common hangman. The aevrntf 
of this prosecution won for Wilkes a sympathy he did not 
deserve, and, on his return to England in 1768, he waa elected 
member of parliament for Middlesex. The House £ir a long 
time refused to recognise his return, but were ultimately 
obliged to admit him. He was in reality a profligate scodo- 
drel, yet persecution blinded the people to his vioes, and for 
many years he enjoyed gi'eat popularity. It was during this 
struggle that the ' Letters of Junius ' appeared, whidi in no 
Anall degree contribated \o i&ie <n«^^««i ^ i 
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Biinistiy. The sathor of fhem Is tmknown, but was most 
pTthaJiAy Sir Philip Francis, the son of Francis, the translator 
of Horace. The rtjle of his invective may ht$ inferred from 
the following specim^ of an attack on the Duke of Graflog, a 
descendant of Charies II. : <^ There are some hereditary- strokes 
of oharaotcr by whidi a fiunily may be as clearly distinguished 
as by thft Uackest features of the human £ice. Charles the 
Knfe lived and died a hypocrite. Charles the Second was a 
Ipypocrite of another sort, and should have died on the same 
flo^old. At the distance of a century we see their different 
duuracters happily revived and blended in your Grace. Sullen 
and severe without religion, profligate without gaity, you live, 
like Charles II., without being an amiable companion, and, for 
anght I know, may die as his faAer did without the reputation 
of a martyr." 

The next impolitic measure of the Grenville cabinet 
TOs a proposal to tax the American colonies. Great 
discontent was the consequence. In spite of this, the 
premier brought forward and carried, in 1765, the 
mmous American Stamp Act, |which required all 
receipts hi money, deeds, and conveyances to be written 
on stamped paper. 

The injustice of this tax is obvious. The colonists argued, 
(1) that, though they were subject to the crown in affairs of exter- 
pal policy, the right of intenud taxation lay in their own local 
legislatures, and not in a legislature where they had no repre- 
sentatives ; (2) that they paid for the protection of Great 
Britain in the exclusive monopoly which she possessed of her 
trade. All the great statesmen of the day concurred in con- 
demning the Stamp Act. Grenville, however, persisted in 
tbe measure he had concrived. <*This kingdom," said he in 
the Commons, "has the sovereign, the supreme legislative 
power over America; taxation is a part of that sovereign 
power ; it is and ever has been exercised over those who are 
not, and who never were represented : the India Company, the 
merchants of London, the proprietors of stock, and men of 
grreat manu&cturing towns. Great Britain protects America ; 
America is bound to yield obedience : if not, tell me when the 
Americans were emancipated. The nation has run itself into 
an immense debt to give them protection; and now, when 
called ujpon to contribute to the public expense, an expense 
arising from themselves, they renounce our authority, insult 
mw oSBeen, and almost break into- o^n iQ^i^!^i^!(A>r ^^^ 
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replied, ** The gentleman asks, * When were the colonies eman- 
cipated?' I desiie to know when thej were made slayes? 
The profit to ,Great Britain from the trade of her oobiues, 
throQgh all its branches, is two millions a-year. This is the 
price that America pays yoa for your protection ; and shall a 
miserable financier come with a boast that he can fetch a 
peppercorn into the exchequer to the loss of millions to the 
nation f My opinion is tluit the Stamp Act be repealed, abso- 
lutely, totally, and immediately ; that the reason be assigned, 
because it was founded on an erroneous principle. Let the sore- 
reign authority of this country be asserted ; we may Innd their 
trade, confine their manufiu:tares, and exercise every power what- 
soever, except that of taking their money out of their pockets 
without their consent." Many statesmen clearly foresaw the 
results that would attend the persistence in this act of tynumy. 
Colonel Barre' said, ** I prophesied, on passing the Stamp Act 
of 1765, what would happen thereon, and 1 now, in March, 
1767, I now fear I can prophesy further troubles ; that if the 
whole people are mode desperate, finding no remedy from par- 
liament the whole continent will be in arms immediately, and 
perhaps these provinces lost to England for ever." Macanlay 
sa3rB, '< The Stamp Act was indefensible, not because it was 
beyond the constitutional competence of parliament, bat becaoae 
it was unjust and impolitic, sterile of revenue, and fertile of 
discontent." 

5. A new administration was formed in 1765, com- 
posed of the Whigs in opposition, and headed by the 
Marquis of Rockingham. Pitt had been offered office, 
but unwisely refused. Rockingham's party contained 
no able men, with the exception of Edmund Burke, 
who now first comes into notice. At the same time, 
it was compact, honest, and patriotic. Unfortunately 
it had to reap the fruits of Grenville's ill-judged poHcy. 
America was in a state bordering on rebellion. The 
stamps were burned, and the revenue-officers were 
tarred and feathered. All traffic between America and 
England was suspended. Three courses now lay open 
to the ministers — to enforce the Stamp Act by the 
sword, to withdraw it as unconstitutional (Pitt's sug- 
gestion]), to withdraw it not as unconstitutional, but as 
impolitic. The last of tlaeae ciowTsea 'was resolved upon 
by Eopkingham and "his ooMea^gOL^^ \)cka>a^ ^>35ssci^ 
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by the king, who was as headstrong as Gren- 
) on the subject, and who would have decided the 
question by force of arms. The difference of opinion 
between Rockingham's party and the king soon led to 
a dissolution. 

6. In 1766 Pitt was raised to the peerage as Earl of 
Chatham, and entrusted with the task of forming a 
new administration. This promotion, though well 
deserved, for a time cost him his popularity. He was 
suspected of apostacy, and charged with having simu- 
lated patriotism to gratify his own ambition. His 
minisf^ was composed of discordant elements, and 
was soon rent by internal dissension. Unable to con- 
trol it, and unfitted by illness for active duty, he found 
himself obliged to resign office and seek a temporary 
retirement. 

Before this decLdye step was taken, he had long ceased to 
have any power in the cabinet, and measures were teken by his 
colleagues directly opposed to his own views and feelings, 
Townshend, chancellor of the exchequer, revived the scheme 
for taxing America in 1767, and imposed duties on glass, 
painters' colours, paper, and tea, in spite of the premier's 
antipathy to colonisJ taxation, llie Duke of Grafton succeeded 
Chatham as premier, and retained ofBce until 1770. He did 
not personally approve of Townshend's measure, but made no 
effort to thwart it. All this time the most eloquent protests 
were being made in the Commons against the insane course of 
the ministry. Pownall, formerly a governor of America, thus 
addressed the House in 1769 : " If you attempt to force taxes 
against the spirit of the people there, you will find, when it is 
perhaps too late, that they are of a spirit which will resist all 
force, which will grow stronger by being forced, which will 
prove superior to all force, and which ever has been uncon- 
querable. That spirit whidi led their ancestors to break off 
from everything which is near and dear to the human heart, 
has but a slight and trifling sacrifice to make at this time ; 
they have not to quit their native country, but to defend it; 
not to forsake their friends and relations, but to unite with 
and stand by them in one common union.*' 

7. A new ministry was formed in 1770, having 
Lord North as its head, who bTOUg)a.t m ^ \s^ iort "OSi 
repeal of all American duties, witlo. Wi^ ^xcfc\}^c». ^\ 
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that on tea. This impost was foolishly letained as a^ 
practical assertion of the ri^t of England to tax her 
oobnies. Though small in amoimt, its payment, 
involved a principle of momentous importance, luid 
was strenuously resisted by the colonists, l^^yie-. 
fused to receive the taxed tea into their porti, and 
denounced as traitors any who purchased it Tho 
first cargoes subject to duty were brought into the 
harbour of Boston, the inhabitants of whidi were 
already on ill terms witli their governors, and letAj 
for some violent outbreak. This spirit soon found a 
vent. A body of young men, ruined and disgmsed as 
Mohawk Indians, boarded the ships, overcame the 
crews, burst open the holds, and, in spite of a heavy 
fire from the land-batteries, cast the tea into the sea. 
This happened in 1773. The English l^islature, 
thinking that a little severity would awe the colonifits 
into submission, immediately passed bills, closing the 
port of Boston, and depriving Massachusetts of its 
charter. Soldiers were sent out to enforce th^e 
measures, and General Gage, with a strong militaiy 
force, was stationed at Boston. 

8. In 1774 deputies fix)m all the American states 
met at Philadelphia for the purpose of consulting on 
the measures to be taken for resistanoe. No desire 
was evinced as yet for separation, and the resolutions 
that were passed were uniformly of a defensive na- 
ture. Envoys were sent to England for the purpose of 
conciliation ; but they met witJi no favour, and found 
their mission useless. 

9. So far no blood had been shed ; but in 1776 Gene- 
ral G^age sent a detachment of troops into the interior to 
seize or destroy some military stores. Resistance was 
offered by the local militia ; and an engagement took 
place at Lexington, the issue of which was doubtful. 
This was speedily followed byjthe forcing of the in- 
trenchments on Breed's or Bunker's Hill, with a loss 
of nearly half the detachment sent on the service. 

** The Americans who fell 'were Tcvex^di «& TQ»s\.yR "^ho had 
died in the cause of liberty ; xeacD^aakSEA. 9i^gaa£&\> KJofe ISi^ii^ 
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bamfld more strongly than evef : iha military anmngements,. 
which had been adopted for defending the colonies from the 
French and Indians, were turned against the parent state. Forts,, 
ipagazines, arsenals, were seized by the provincial militias ; and 
the .Lexington battle not only famished the Americans with a 
justifying apology for raising an army, but inspired them with 
ideas of their own powers " (Ramsay;. 
" 10. Congress met again in 1T76, voted that 20,000 
men slionld be imme^ately equipped, and appointed 
George Washington, who had afready distinguished 
himself in the Seven Years' War, commander-in-chief. 
On July 4, in the same year, they issued the Declara- 
tion of Independence, maintaining the American co- 
lonies to he an independent state. All chance was 
thus cut off of a compromise with the mother country. 
Nor can we wonder at this step. The population of 
the States amounted to nearly two millions and a half ; 
tlie colonists had already exercised great forbearance ; 
they were conscious of their power ; they had ahle 
statesmen, like Franklin ; they had ahle ofiScers, like 
Washington ; and they tightly calculated upon the 
support of those countries that were envious of Eng- 
land's commercial greatness. 

11. General Howe succeeded Gage in the command 
of the military station at Boston ; hut, after a siese of 
several months, was compelled to withdraw to Halifax. 
In 1776 Washington took possession of Boston ; and 
the same year the English, under General Clinton 
and Admiral Parker, made an unsuccessful attack on 
Gharlestown. Howe succeeded, however, in driving 
the Americans out of Long Island, and in taking pos- 
session of New York. Meanwhile an attempt was 
made iSy the insurgent generals Montgomery and 
Arnold to annex Canada. It proved an utter failure ; 
and the former lost his life in an attack on Quehec. 
On the whole, the results of this year's campaign were 
favourahle to the English ; hut Howe did *not follow 
up his advantages, and the rehels were allowed time to 
prepare for a fresh struggle. 

12. Military ojDerations wexe leBVXEafc^ \a. YTA 's^ ^ 
grander scale, and a scheme waa ioxtcfiiftk. iot ^^:?oxai% 
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a direct oommnnication heivreea Canada and New 
York. General Bnrgoyne was entrusted with the 
enterprise, but failed to carry it out ; and, after two 
well-fought battles, was obliged to surrender to the 
Americans, with his whole army of 10,000 men. This 
loss was scarcely compensated for by the defeat of Wash- 
ington at Brandywine, and Howe's capture of Phila- 
delphia. The surrender of Buigoyne immediately 
induced France to acknowledge American independence. 
War was thereupon declared against that country, and 
a powerful fleet was equipped to prevent her from 
rendering the Americans any assistance. 

13, No great events mark the year 1778. An en- 
gagement took place between the English and French 
fleets off the coast of America, but proved indecisive. 

As long as the Americans contmued the straggle nogle* 
handed, Chatham, who believed that they did sot fuphv to 
independence, advocated concession ; but when it became dear 
that they were bent on separating from the mother coootiyi 
he gave his voice for a more vigorous prosecation of the irir* 
Many were now becoming weary of the heavy taxation wbidi 
the war had necessitated, and were for acknowledging American 
independence, but Chatham conld not endure the thongiit of 
giving up through fear of fores^ interference what had to 
denied on grounds of justice. On the night that the Dnke of 
Bichmond was to address the throne against the further proM- 
cution of the war, he rose from his sick-bed to attend the 
House of Lords, and denounced the address with all his 
vigorous eloquence. " Shall a people so lately the terror of the 
world," said he, "now fall prostrate before the house of Bour- 
bon? Is it possible? lam not, I confess, well-informed of 
the resources of this kingdom; but I trust it has still sufficient 
to maintain its just rights, though I know them nW. AdJ 
state, my lords, is better than despair. Let us make our last 
effort ; and, if we must fall, let us fall like men." The Dwi« 
of Richmond replied in a speech of great tenderness, and de- 
clared his utter ignorance of the means by which we were to 
resist the combination of America and France. At the con* 
elusion of his reply, Chatham stood up, as if desirous of ag"j° 
speaking ; but, betbre he could utter a word, he fell down »nd- 
denly in a convulsive ftt. X^«t \\Ti«<?r«i^ icst *. ^«« "^^^ ^^ 
died, Maj 11, 1778, in the 70Vh7«M olV\&^^5,^. 
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GEORGE m.— oonemued 

1779-1820. 

14.' In 1779 Spain imitated the example of France, 
and in the following year Holland did the same. In 
America the two armies remained inactive, neither 
being in a position to carry on offensive operations. 
Gibraltar was besieged by the combined forces of Spain 
and France, and their fleets threatened the coast of 
England. To add to the difiOcul ties of the Government, 
Ireumd now evinced a spirit of disaffection, and dis- 
graceful disturbances broke out in London and Edin* 
burgh. 

The pretext for the ktter was the repeal of a penal enact* 
ment «gain«t the Romanists. Lord George Gordon, brother of 
the Duke of Gordon, a bigoted enthusiast, headed a moveinent 
for inducing parliament to recall this obnoxious measure. 
Accompanied by 20,000 men, whom he had assembled in 
St. George's Fidds, he marched to the House of Commons to 
present a petition on the subject The petition was rejected 
by a large majority, and the mob, on learning this, indulged in 
the wild»t freaks of popular frenzy. The prisons were broken 
open ; Bonoan Cath»lic chapels were burnt down ; many private' 
houses were ransacked and demolished ; and, for nearly a week, 
London was at the mercy of an infuriate mob of thieves and 
fanatics. The authorities were at last obliged to call out the 
military, and hundreds of the insurgents fell before the riot was 
terminated. Lord George Gordon was tried for high-treason, 
but tfae charge could not be substantiated, and he was acquitted, 

15. General Clinton, who succeeded Howe in the 
command of the army, took Gharlestown in 1780, and, 
at the same time, captured several ships of war and 
about eOOO men. In 1781 he returned to New York, 
leaving Lord Gomwallis in command of the army in 
South Carolina. Comwallis reduced the province to 
obedience, and obtained several brilliant victories ; but, 
at Yorktown, he was suddenly aurrounded and com- 
pelled to surrender to a combined force of French and 
AinericanSy under Lafi&yette and Washii^ton. Thia 
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manoeuvre decided the fajbe of the war. Henceforth 
England merely acted on the defensive. 

16. The impolicy of protracting the war now hecame 
more and more evident ; and an address to the crown 
for a cessation of hostilies was carried in Parliament. 
Lord North thereupon resigned, March 20, 1782, and 
a complete change ensued in the ministry. The Mar- 
quis of Rockingham was appointed first lord of the 
treasury ; and with him were associated Lord Shelbume, 
Fox, Burke, and William Pitt. In spite of a brilliant 
victory obtained by Lord Rodney over the French fleet 
in the West Indies, and of the unsuccessful termination 
of the siege of Gibraltar, which had lasted for three 
years, negotiations were now set on foot for a general 
peace. Li 1783 the independence of America was 
fully recognised ; and treaties of peace were concluded 
with France, Spain, and the United States, the same 
year at Paris. 

The king, throagh whose obstinacy the war had been com- 
menced, yielded to the suggestion of Shelbume with great* 
reluctance. He is reported to have said to Adams, the first 
envoy of the United States to England, *' I was the last man iu 
the kingdom to consent to the independence, of Ameiica ; but, 
now it is granted, I shall be the last man in the world to 
sanction a violation of it." The chief terms of the tieaties 
were: (1) that the thirteen United States should be recognized 
as free and independent ; (2) that England should cede to France 
Tobago, St. Lucia, St. Pierre, Miquelon, and all the settlements 
in Africa and the East Indies taken from her during the war ; 

!3^ that Minorca and the Floridas should be given up to Spain ; 
4) that Holland should have restored to her all places whicli 
she had lost during the war ; (5) that England should have an 
equal right with the Americans to the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi ; (6) that the United States should enjoy the right of 
fishery on the banks of Newfoundland. 

17. Shelbume's ministry was broken up soon after 
concluding the Treaty of Versailles, and was succeeded 
by a * coaUtion ' cabinet, of which the leading member, 
though not the nominal \ie«A, vi^ C\v«c\ea James Fox. 

Like its predecessor it ^aa ol ^ox^ ^\5jro.\kQ^, ^s^-t. 
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brought forward a bill for the better administratioii of 
the East India Company's affairs, but could not get it 
passed through the Upper House, and the ministry 
was obliged in consequence to resign. A new cabinet 
was formed under the premiership of William Pitt, 
son of the Earl of Chatham, who, though at this time 
little more than twenty-four years of age, had already 
given proof of possessing extraordinary aljilities. His 
first important measure was another India Bill. In 
framing this he profited by the errors of Fox, and 
laid down a constitution for our possessions^ in Hindo- 
stan, which lasted imtil their transfer to the queen 
in 1858. 

About this time public attentioii was almost wholly absorbed 
by the trial of Warren Hastings, govenior of Bengal. In the 
session of 1786 be was impeached by Mr. Bnrke, on the charges 
of oppressing and finally expelling the Rajah of Benares ; mal- 
treating and robbing the princesses of Oude ; i-eceiving bribes 
and conniving at unfair contracts and extravagant expendituie. 
The trial was protracted until 1795, when Hastings was 
acquitted on every separate charge brought against him. 

18. We now approach a period in which the history 
of England is so mixed up with that of the continent, 
that we cannot Mly understand the one without some 
knowledge of the other. We shall, therefore, briefly 
sketch contemporaiy continental politics so far as they 
have any direct bearing upon our own. The condition 
of France at this time was one of silently working 
ferment. The upper classes had rendered themselves 
odious by their monopolies and exemptions; the 
clergy had lost their influence by their own dissolute 
lives ; the people were ground down by an intolerable 
taxation ; dissatisfection reigned everywhere except in 
high places. Ix)rd Chesterfield had already said : " llie 
despotism of France is screwed up to the highest 
pitch ; a revolution is approaching; that revolution, I 
am convinced, vrill he lidical and sanguinary.*^ The 
success of the American revolt set an example before 
the discontented, which they were not «l(yir to loWkSs^ . 
The people of France rose against t\ievt o^\ft«KB«t^^«si^'» 

15. % 
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with one miglity effort, crushed the i^ystem by which 
they had bwa enslaved. Tyranny, however, only 
succeeded tyranny. The excesses of an infuriated and 
misguided democracy far exceeded in enormity the 
evils which it had uprooted. Concessions were offered 
at the last moment^ but th^ came too late. The 
masses had felt their power, and were too intoxicated 
with their newly-acquired liberty to lightly resign it. 
Besides, there was the past to avenge. A cry for 
Vengeance spread through the whole land, and was not 
repeated in vain. The Swiss guards weie massacred. 
Whoever opposed the mad career of the Revolutionists 
was hurried to prison. The king was deposed, and 
the National Assembly was superseded by a National 
Convention^ which proceeded to greater lengths Jtill. 
France was declared to be a republic, and the king and 
queen were sent to the guillotine (1793). " Fraternity 
and succour" were offered **to every people disposed 
to recover their liberty." " Liberi^, -equality, and 
the sovereignty of the people," were promised to all 
countries conquered by tiie Republic. 

Civil war followed, in which the royalists perished 
by thousands. In Nantes alone 30,000 were put to 
death. The Jacobins, as the ultra-revolutionists were 
called, restrained neither by pity nor veneration, hesi- 
tated at no atrocity which seemed to further their 
designs. 

19. As soon as it was known that the unfortunate 
Louis XVI. had perished by the guillotine, the French 
ambassador was ordered to leave England, and the 
Convention thereupon declared war j^inst Great 
Britain. England immediately entered into alliances 
with the chief continental powers, all of which were 
alike interested in arresting this flood of democratic 
violence. Military operations were commenced with 
the occupation of Toulon by Lord Hood, to whom it 
was surretidered by the royalists. The English, how- 
ever, were soon compelled to withdraw before over- 
whelming forces. 

An English, army uudet \3[yaTi\3J6ftQiX^i«^^ wov- 
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mander of no military skill, was sent to the Ketherlands 
to oo-operate with our allies ; tut a want of unanimity 
rendered the expedition perfectly futile. 

20. In 1794 we were more successful. Lord Howe 
defeated a powerful French fleet off Brest, and several 
of the French possesnons in the West Indies fell into 
our hands. 

In the following year Holland was overrun by the 
army of the Convention, and compelled to enter into 
an alliance with France. Prussia and Spain made 
peace with France about the same time, and Austria 
and England were thus left to carry on the war alone. 
Hostilities were now declared against Holland, and the 
English made themselves masters of the Gape of Good 
Hope and most of the other Dutch possessions. 

21. In 1796 Spain concluded an alliance with France 
and declared war against England. An immense arma- 
ment was fitted out by the French this year for the 
invasion of Ireland, but the fleet was dispersed by a 
storm and the expedition was in eonsequense aban- 
doned. 

22. In 1797 France compelled Austria to sue for 
peace. The same year great success attended the 
arms of England. The Spanish fleet was defeated by 
Admiral Sir John Jervis off Cape St. Vincent, and 
the Dutch fleet by Admiral Duncan off Camperdown. 

In both these engagements the advantage of numbers was 
greatly in favoar of the enemy. Jei'vls was rewarded with* 
the title of Earl St.. Vincent and a pension of 3000/. a-year» 
A similar honour was conferred en Duncan, who was made 
Viscount Duncan of Camperdown. 

In spite ef the confidence which these victories 
tended to give the nation, the brilliant successes of the 
French by land were productive of great alarm and 
anxiety. An invasi(» was generally anticipated, and 
a run for gold was made upon the Bank of England. 
Alarmed at the enormous demands made upon it, that 
establishment suspended payment in specie, which was 
not resumed until 1821. 

-Nor was this panic the only aouice ola^^x^^^^Rsu 
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In the Channel" fleet a mntiny broke out, which was 
speedily followed by another in the fleet stationed at 
the Nore. The former was suppressed by some wise 
concessions. Not so with the latter. Headed by an 
iatelligent seaman named Parker, the Nore mutineers 
held out for a long time, and even threatened to desert 
to France. Patriotism, however, prevailed, and they 
ultimately returned to their duty, Parker and the 
other ringleaders were executed; the rest were par- 
doned. 

23. In 1798 Napoleon invaded I^ypt, with the 
ulterior intention of striking a blow at our Indian empire. 
Admiral Nelson, who was cruising in the Mediterranean 
;at the time, failed to intercept the French squadron, 
but came up with it in Aboukir Bay, soon after the 
army had disembarked. He immediately gave battle, 
although the French fleet was protected on one side 
by numerous shoals, and on the other by powerful 
hmd-batteries. The engagement lasted from six o'clock 
at night till the next morning, when it was found that 
of thirteen French ships of the line, nine had sur- 
rendered, two were burned, and two had escaped. 
The French lost in this engagement 5000 men killed 
and wounded, and about 3000 prisoners. The total 
loss on the side of the English was 895 killed and 
wounded. 

This victory, generally known as the battle of the Nile, won 
for Nelson a pension and a peerage. At this time he had been 
upwards of a. hundred and twenty tinaes personally engaged 
with the enemy, and .had )ost his right eye and right arm. 

The issue of the battle of the Nile had a vast in- 
fluence on European politics, and led to a new coalition 
against France, including England, Russia, Germany, 
Portugal, Turkey, and Naples, 

24. Whilst the movements of Napoleon gave us 
•constant occupation from abroad, the state of Ireland 
was a source of great anxiety at home. For many 
jrears that country had m -^^Ab. protested against its 
wcial and politicaV gm^axicfca. \\. xtfs^ ^«8s\m^ \ft 

*e the question of xefoxm mV^ \\» Qwsi\i»s^^s«si^ 
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if necessary, to sunder itself from England altogether. 
The discontented, trusting to promises of support from 
France, had already formed themselves into an associa- 
tion, known as the " United Irishmen," which num- 
bered amongst its memhers Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
and several other gentlemen of high position. The 
object of this club was the establishment of an Irish 
repubhc, the restoration of Bomanism, and the restitu- 
tion of all forfeited lands. Through information sup- 
plied by a rebel, the Government was enabled to thwart 
the projected insurrection, and most of the leaders were 
apprehended. In Wexford only did the outbreak as- 
sume a formidable character. The rebels defeated the 
English at Enniscorthy and took possession of several 
towns, but were completely routed by General Lake 
at Vinegar Hill. 

To correct the evils of which the Irish ooinplained, a bill was 
passed for the union of £ngland and Ireland. Jt stipulated (1) 
that on Jan. 1, 1801, the two countries should be united; 
(2) that Ireland should be represented in the £nglish parlia- 
ment by four lords spiritual, twenty-eight lords temporal, and one 
hundred commoners ; (3) that the same commercial privileges 
should obtain in both kingdoms ; (4) that Ireland should con- 
tribute two-seventeenths towards the national expenditure; 
(5) that the laws and courts of each kingdom should remain 
unaltered until the imperial parliament should deem a modifica- 
tion necessary. 

25. In 1799 Napoleon, who had penetrated into 
Syria, was foiled at Acre by Sir Sidney Smith and 
compelled to return to Egypt. For two months the 
French kept up the siege with unremitting pertinacity, 
during which time they lost 4000 of their best troops. 
" Napoleon always referred with the utmost bitterness 
to this disappointment, and spoke of Sir Sidney as the 
man who made him miss his destiny." The affairs of 
France were at this time in great confusion. The 
Directory, as the government was now called, had sunk 
into contempt, and Napoleon perceived that the time 
had come for its overthrow. He accordingly returned 
to France, abolished the I>iTeclory,«t\A'^«Jt^^\A\si'6i^ 
at the head of public affairs with tine t\>i\fe oiYY»\*^\iSB*^ 
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Another expedition was sent oat this year under the 
Duke of York to Holland. It met with little success, 
and the duke even fonnd himself compelled to pro- 
pose a suspension c^ arms. He was permitted to with- 
draw from Holland, but only on condition of his sur- 
rendering his artillery and all the prisoners he had 
taken during the campaign. 

26. In 1801 Pitt retired from office, and was suc- 
ceeded in the premiership by Mr. Addington, after- 
wards Lord Sidmouth. This year witness^ the first 
important land victory obtained by the English over 
the armies of the Republic. General Abercrombie, who 
had been sent to assist the Turks in the expulsion of 
the French from Egypt, obtained a brilliant victory 
over the enemy near Alexandria, though unfortunately 
at the expense of his own life. He was wounded at an 
early period of the action, but concealed his situation 
and continued to give his orders till after the battle 
was over, when he fainted through loss of blood. Soon 
after, another success attended the British arms. Russia, 
Sweden, and Denmark had foimed a coalition, which 
was considered dangerous to the interests of England, 
and a fleet was sent to the Baltic under Admirals 
Parker and Nelson for the purpose of breaking up the 
confederacy. Negotiation, which was resortSl to at 
first, having failed, the English fleet bombarded Copen- 
hagen, and in five hours inflicted oa the Danes a loss 
of 6000 men killed, wounded, or taken prisoners. 
The Danes then consented to an armistice; and the 
death of the Emperor Paul, which speedily followed, 
led to the breaking up of the coalition. 

Peace was now desired by all parties, and a defini- 
tive treaty was signed at Amiens, in March 1802, 
between England, France, Holland, and Spain. 

It stipulated (1) that England should restore all conquests 
made during the war, except Trinidad and Ceylon ; (2) that 
France should retain Holland, Belgium, and Northern Italy, 
hut evacuate the Roman and Neapolitan dominions. 

The peace which. ioWoweOi V^ifcTx^^j^ ^^ Amiens was 
of ahort duration. OnAao^ ««\<e& \)tift «:^^\3^»>asso& ^^^ 
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neglected, and as negotiations failed to enforce them, 
war was again declared, May 1803. The first move- 
ment of Napoleon was to order the arrest of all the 
English then fouiid travelling in the French dominions. 
About 10,000 of our countrymen were accordingly 
imprisoned, many of whom were not released until 
1814. The next step was to hurry the preparations 
which had long been going forward for the invasion of 
England. At this juncture the Addington cabinet re- 
signed, and a new one was formed with Mr. Pitt as 
premier and Mr. Canning as treasurer of the navy. 

27. In 1804 Napoleon assumed the title of Emperor, 
and nearly every European power, except England, 
Russia, Sweden and Turkey, hastened to acknowledge 
his new dignity. A powerful flotilla had by this time 
assembled at Boulc^e, and corresponding measures 
had been taken in England for resisting an invasion. 
Nelson kept a close watch on the French armament ; 
but, before it could sail. Napoleon was called away to 
Germany, and the "Army of England" was conse- 
quently broken up. 

So confident was the Emperor of the success of this invasion 
scheme that he caused medals commemorative of it to be struck, 
which were to be issued from London. Several of these are 
still in existence. They bear on the obvei*se a bust of Napoleon, 
and on the reverse a design of Hercules conquering Antaeus, 
with the woi-ds "Frapp^ k Londres, en 1804." (Stnick at 
London in 1804.) 

28. The battle of Trafalgar in 1805 utterly dispelled 
from the minds of Englishmen the fear of invasion. 
Nelson encountered the French and Spanish fleets off 
Cape Trafalgar, and with a fleet far inferior in force 
obtained a most decisive victory ; the enemy losing 
nineteen ships and about 20,000 prisoners, besides vast 
numbers who fell in the conflict. The gallant admiral 
was shot through the back in the heat of the battle, 
and died in about an hour and a half afterwards, just 
as the last of the enemy's ships had struck her colours. 
His last words were, ** I have done my duty ; 1 praisft 
God for if The memorable B\giia\ ol >i)tia ^-^ ^^^ — 
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" England expects that every man will do his duty I " 
and never, perhaps, was it more faithfully responded to. 

29. In 1806 Pitt died. He was unquestionahly the 
greatest statesman of his age, and deserves the credit 
of having successfully conducted the affairs of England 
during, perhaps, the most critical period of her history. 

Another coalition ministry was now formed, which 
from its pretensions acquired the name of ''All the 
Talents." Lord Grenville was appointed premier, and 
Mr. Fox foreign secretary. The dealli of the latter 
towards the close of the year was a death-blow to the 
new cabinet, and it did not long survive him. The 
only great military success of this year was the re- 
capture of the Cape of Good Hope, which has ever 
since remained in our possession. 

80. Napoleon still continued his successes by land, 
and achieved his crowning triumph in the battle of 
Jena, where the Prussians lost 20,000 men on the 
fleid, and as many prisoners. Berlin then fell into bis 
hands, and thence he issued his famous Decree, the 
object of which was to ruin English conmieroe. 

Its chief ai-ticles wei-e, (1) that the British Islands were to be 
considered as in a state of blockade ; (2) that all commerce with 
them should be prohibited; (3) that all English goods and 
mei-chandise, wherever found, should be accounted lawful prize ; 
(4) that all British subjects found m countries under French 
influence should be made prisoners of* war. 

To retaliate, England in 1807 issued two counter 
decrees interdicting all commerce with France or her 
colonies, declaring France and her allies to be in a state 
of blockade, and pronouncing all vessels trading with 
them lawful prize. Napoleon rejoined with a decree 
issued from Milan, declaring that all vessels of what- 
soever nation, submitting to be searched by British 
cruisers, should be dealt with as English vessels. As 
the maritime power of France was now crushed, these 
fulminations were little regarded. 

31. The Grenville administration, after an existence 
of little more thau a yeax, 'w^ift dxsvsd^aed^ and a new 
Tne was formed, of w\i\c\i \)q» c'toafciTOLCo^'w^^^Sk'^i 
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Duke of Portland, Mr. PercevaV Lord Castlereagh, 
and Mr. Canniug.. It was^ now feared, and not with- 
out reason, that Napoleon would seize upon the Danish 
fleet. Lord Cathoart was in consequence sent to the 
Baltic to anticipate such a step, by demanding its sur- 
render until the restoration of peace. The Danes re- 
sisted the demand for some time, and only assented at 
last after a three days* bombardment of their capital. 

Z*Z. Napoleon's supremacy was now established all 
over Central Europe, and his attention was next 
directed to the Peninsula. Portugal had refused to 
carry out the imperial decrees, to which reference Jias 
been made, and this was made a pretext for declaring 
that the house of Braganza had ceased to reign. 
Spain, weakly hoping to share in the partition of 
Portugal, allowed a French army under Junot to take 
possession of that country. The Emperor's ulterior 
designs were then speedily revealfed. Under daceitfiil 
promises the Spanish sovereign and the chief members 
of hiS" family wer« induced to meet him atBayonne, 
whence they were not allowed to depart without sign- 
ing a formal abdication of the Spanish throne in favour 
of Joseph, King of Naples, Napolfeon's brother. En- 
raged at this, disgraceful transaction, the people of 
Spain formed themselves into associations for resisting 
the imperial ambition, and applied to England for 
assistance. This was readily promised, and in 1808 
a force of 10,000 men was sent out to Portugal, under 
the command of Sir Arthur Wellesley, afterwards 
Duke of Wellington. 

This great man was bom in 1769, and was the son of an 
Irish nobleman, but descended from an English family. He 
received his military education in France, and entered the army 
in 1793. He took an active part in the unfoilunate campaign 
of the Netherlands,. and rendered seiTices, for which he was 
promoted to the rank of major. In 1799 he was sent out to 
India, where he obtained numerous- successes over the famous 
Tippoo Saib and the Mahrattas. At the battle of Assaye he 
defeated the forces of the latter, though 30,000 strong, with an 
aimy not exceeding 4500, ot' whom only 1700 were Europeans. 
¥or this victory h% was made a l^ui^Vk ^ ^^^ "^^^^ '^'^ 
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returned to England, and in 1807 took part in the ezpeditiod 
against Copenhagen. When sent out to Portugal, it was 
intimated to him by his friends, who were desuous that he 
should not accept the appointment, that he would be superseded 
hj Sir Harry Burrard and Sir Hew Dalrymple. He replied in 
the true spirit of loyal duty : — ** I have, as we say in Ind'ra, 
eaten of the king's salt ; and I will serve his majesty in whatever 
situation he may be pleased to place me, be it supreme w 
inferior." Tlie chief facts of his public life from this point will 
be gleaned from the following pages. 

The first important engagement of the campaign 
was Vimiera, in which Wellesley completely defeated 
the*French under Marshal Junot. Unfortunately, he 
had by this time been superseded in the supreme 
command by Burrard, and was prevented by him from 
following up the advantage. Dalrymple, who suc- 
ceeded Burrard, showed an equal want of energy, and, 
by the Convention of Cintra, allowed the French to 
evacuate Portugal with their arms and baggage. 

33. In 1809 the command of the army was given to 
Sir John Moore, who was directed to cross the Portu- 
guese frontier and co-operate with the Spaniards. He 
found, however, that their forces were scattered, and 
that Napoleon himself, who had made himself master 
of Madrid, had taken the field against him. To with- 
draw to Portugal was next to impossible as Marshal 
Key was in his rear. He therefore determined to 
retreat to Corunna, which was distant at least twenty 
days* march. It was now in the depth of winter, and 
the route lay through a wild, mountainous country. 
Yet, in spite of cold, hunger, and fatigue, the retreat 
was successfully accomplished. Soult, who succeeded 
Napoleon in the command of the pursuing army, only 
came up with the English army at Corunna, where a 
desperate battle was fought, in which he was decisively 
repulsed. Moore was fatally wounded in the action, 
"just as he had called on the 42nd Highlanders to 
'Remember Egypt,' and had reminded them that, 
'though powder was short, they still had their 
bayonets,*'* 
He survived long enough tokuo^^ >Ji^fti^\3\\.<ilVJKv^«wig^'^«ii«v^ 
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and to tell his friends that he had always wished to die in that 
way. His last words were to express a hope that " the people 
of England would he satisfied, that his country would do him 
justice/* Soult, in admiration of the bravei-y and skill of 
his antagonist, erected a monument at Cerunna to his memoiy. 

34. In the spring of 1809 Sir Arthur Wellesley was 
again sent out to Portugal, to take the command of the 
Anglo-Portuguese army. His first movement was to 
compel the French to withdraw from Oporto into 
Spain. This accomplished, he joined the Spanish 
army, and gave battle • to the French at Talavera, 
where he gained a brilliant victory. For his services 
in this campaign he was made Baron Douro of Welles- 
ley, and Viscount Wellington of Talavera. The French 
now concentrated their forces, in order to save Madrid, 
and Wellington withdrew into Portugal, 

An attempt, known as the Walcheren Expedition, was made 
this year to destroy the naval aisenal which Kapoleon was- 
constructing at Antwerp ; but, through the incapacity of the 
English commander, it proved utterly unsuccessful, and 7000 of 
his troops perished from fever. 

35. In 1810 Marshal Massena was sent, at the head 
of a vast army, to drive the English out of PortugaL 
Conscious of his weaker numbers, Wellington gradually 
retreated before him, and,, after checking him in a 
sharp action at Busaco,^ retired within the celebrated 
lines of Torres Vedras, which extended for about thirty 
miles around Lisbon^ and had been rendered by his 
foresight almost impregnable. Massena was thus com- 
pletely foiled, and, to avoid starvation, was obliged to. 
retrace his steps. In the course of 1811 we were again, 
uniformly victorious. General Graham defeated Victor 
at Barrosa ; Wellington drove the French out of their 
last hold in Portugal, Fuentes D'Onoro; and Marshal 
Beresford defeated Soult at Albuera, where the French 
lost 8000 men in little more than foiu: hours. 

36. A painful tragedy in 1812 led to the remodelling; 
of the Cabinet. Mr, Perceval, who had succeeded the 
Duke of Fortland as premier, N^as ^o\. Xs^ ^ ^cl^^'^^cX* 

named BeUmghsLm, while passmg l\iTavv^\ ^Csva V3^^ 
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of the House of Commons. The assassm at once 
avowed the crime, and alleged as his motive that he 
liad been unjustly dealt with by the Government. The 
Earl of Liverpool succeeded to the premiership ; Lords 
Bathurst, Sidmouth, and Gastlereagh were made Secre- 
taries of State ; and Mr. VeA \St this time only 
tweaty-four years of age) was appointed to the Chief- 
"Secretaryship of Ireland, 

37. Taking advantage of the war in which we were 
engaged, the United States declared hostilities against 
Great Britain this year, on the pretext that we had 
insulted their national honour hy exercising the right 
of search over American ships. Conciliatory proposals 
were made by the British Government ; and the ob- 
noxious decrees were repealed — but to little purpose. 
The Americans could not forego the opportunity of 
assailing an already hard-pressed foe, imagining that, 
as we were fully occupied with Napoleon, the annexa- 
tion of the Canadas would prove an easy task. In this 
they made a great mistake. Attempt after attempt 
was made to reduce Canada, without success. At sea 
the Americans were more successful, their ships being 
better constructed than ours, both for speed and 
strength. No great naval engagement was fought, but 
several desperate encounters took place between single 
ships. 

The most famous of these was that between ^e Chesapeake 
and the Shannon, which was fought just outside the port ot 
Boston, and was witnessed by its inhabitants. The English 
ship, the Shannon, though inferior in force and guns, was 
victorious, and captured her opponent in fifteen minutes. So 
kittle was this issue contemplated, that the people on shore had 
prepared a public banquet to -celebrate the anticipated yictoiy ot 
their countiymen. 

SS. The year 1812 opened most auspiciously for the 
English arms. Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz were 
taken, and Marshal Marmont was terribly defeated at Sa- 
lamanca. These successes enabled Wellington to march 
on Madrid, which t\\e -obut^t Soae^ Q^\\XftA. oaly the 
day before the Englisb. enXiet^^. 'Yo^^vJife^sc^^Ossa^'aflL 
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was one of disasters. In the famous expedition to 
Moscow he lost nearly half a million of men. Good 
fortune, however, had not yet wholly deserted him. In 
1813 he defeated the allied armies of Russia, Prussia, 
and Sweden at Lutzen. The same year his fortune 
fluctuated once more. In the terrible battle of Leipsic 
he was defeated by the allies, and lost about 60,000 
men. From this time his downfal was as rapid as 
had been his rise. He was compelled to withdraw to 
France, where he found he was wholly unable to re- 
organize his army or raise a new one. 

39. Meanwhile Wellington had routed the French 
under Marshal Jourdain at Vittoria, and, after a series of 
smaller victories, had chased them across the Pyrenees. 
In 1814 he defeated Soult at Orthes, and soon after at 
Toulouse. Before the latter battle was fought Napo- 
leon had abdicated and the Allies had entered Pans. 
A treaty was then concluded, by the terms of which he 
was to retain his title and hold Elba as his place of 
residence, with an annual revenue of 2,000,000 francs, 
to be paid out of the French treasury. Louis XVI II. 
took possession of the vacant throne, and soon after 
concluded a treaty of peace with the Allies. A 
congress also was appointed to be held at Vienna, for 
the purpose of settling points of detail and reorganizing 
Europe. 

Wellington, on his return to England, was raised to the rank 
of duke, and received votes of thanks from both Houses of 
Parliament, and grants of money to the amount of 500,000/. 

40. We were now more at leisure to turA our atten- 
tion to the war with the United States, and several 
regiments of veteran troops were sent to assist the 
Canadians. General Koss, at the head of about 4000 
men, made an irruption into the States, took Washing- 
ton, and burnt its public buildings, but, unfortu- 
nately, was mortally wounded soon after whilst advanc- 
ing against Baltimore. In 1815 an expedition was 
fitted out against New Orleans, which, on account of 
our inferiority in numbers, proved a. faUwx^, M^^ 
losing about 2000 men, the pto^^c^. ^^ \5JQasi^^^^> 
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and a few weeks later the news arrived that peace liad 
been concluded between the belligerent powers by the 
Treaty of Ghent. 

41. Whilst the Congress was still sitting at Vienna, 
Napoleon made his escape from Elba, and landed in 
France, where he was received by ihe people, and 
pspecially by the soldiery, with enthusiastic acclama- 
tions. Louis was compelled to leave his newly ac- 
quired kingdom, and the army almost unanimously 
declared in favour of their old commander. A new 
alliance was at once formed between the chief European 
powers, and a manifesto was issued by them, declaring 
that Napoleon, by violating existing treaties, bad 
placed himself out of the protection of all law. Great 
Britain, Austria, Prussia, and Bussia, each undertook 
to send 18,000 men into the field and to come to no 
terms with Napoleon without the general consent of 
their allies. Belgium was selected as the scene of mili- 
tary operations ; and Wellington was ordered to proceed 
thither to co-operate with Blucher, the commander of 
the Prussian forces. Napoleon crossed the Belgian 
frontier at the head of 125,000 men. " I go," said he, 
'* to measure myself with Wellington." His plan of 
operations was first to separate the Allies, and then 
attack them in detail He came up with Blucher at 
Ligny, . and, after a terrible conflict, in which the 
Prussians lost 15,000 men, compelled him to retire. 
On the same day Ney gave battle to Wellington at 
Quatre Bras but obtained no advantage. The English 
commander now fell back. Two days later the English 
and French armies found themselves facing each other 
on the crests of the two low ranges of hills which cross 
what is now called The Field of Waterloo, the French 
numbering about 80,000 men, the Allies nearly 72,000. 
The battle commenced about ten o'clock in the fore- 
noon, and raged without interruption for upwards of 
eight hours. The French vainly attempted to break 
through the English lines, which gradually moved 
forward, pressing the enerc\y Vfei^ ^V^eca.. Towards 
nightfall Napoleon heaid ihsA. "fiVvwitifcx ^\s& v^\\<i^^- 
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ing the scene of action from Wavre, and detennined 
to make one more vigorous effort. He collected his 
forces into one column, and directed it against the 
British centre ; but the heavy fire with which it was 
received threw it into disorder, and from that moment 
all discipline was at an end. Wellington now gave 
the word to advance, and his troops closed in upon the 
enemy. The task of pursuing the fugitive army was 
left to Blucher, the British troops being too exhausted 
by the fatigues of the day. In this pursuit little 
quarter was given, and thousands of the French sol- 
diers fell beneath the swords of the infuriated Prus- 
sians. Blucher, "Marshal Forwards," as his soldiers 
loved to call him, had promised to follow the enemy 
with his last horse, and he kept his word. Wellington 
had some difiBculty in restraining him from storming 
Paris. The total loss of the French in the battle 
amounted to 40,000 men, of the English 15,000, and 
of the Prussians 7000. Napoleon galloped off the 
field, as soon as he saw that his cause was hopeless, 
and fled to Paris. In less than three weeks Wellington 
and Blucher had followed him thither, and reseated 
Louis upon the French throne. 

The great English commander escaped unhurt all through 
this terrible action, although the tree, near which he stood 
dunng the gi*eater part of the conflict, was pierced with at least 
a dozen bullets. *• It is quite marvellous," says a writer of the 
time, " how he escaped. After the battle, the duke joined in 
the pursuit, and followed for some miles. Colonel Harvey, who 
was with him, advised him to desist, as the country was 
growing less open, and he might be fired at by a stragglei* 
from behind a hedge. The duke shouted out : * Let them fire 
away ; the battle is won, and my life is of no value now.' Of 
himself he says in a note written from the field : * I have 
escaped unhuit. The finger of Providence was on me.* " 

42. Napoleon, after signing a second act of abdica- 
tion, fled to the coast, with the intention of escaping 
to America. The Channel, however, was so strictly 
guarded by our cruisers, tlmt "Vie a\iW[v^oxvfe^\i\"^ ^'ssvjga. 
and surrendered himself to t\ie ca^taXxi c»l wi^^isss^^s^ 
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ship of war, in the hope that he might be allowed td 
close his days as a private citizen in England. His 
request was, of course, disregarded and, by the joint 
determination of the Allies, he was sent to the island 
of St. Helena, where he died in 1821. 

His remaiiis were given up to the French in 1840, and were 
r&-interred in the Hdtel des InvalideB, Paris. During his 
detention at St. Helena, he was treated with gi^eat gen^ixwity 
by the English Government, and was allowed a pension ot 
12,000/. a-year for his own private establishment. 

43. A secret treaty was drawn up in Paris in 1815, 
which stipulated, (1) that France should be reduced to 
her limits in 1790 ; (2) that she should indenmify the 
Allied Powers for the expenses of the war ; (3) that she 
should maintain an allied army of occupation in her 
frontier fortresses for five years ; (4) that she should 
restore the works of art which the French army had 
carried away from the countries it had invaded. The 
Congress of Vienna further agreed that Hanover, which 
had been lost during the war, should be restored to 
England, and be declared a kingdom ; that Holland 
and Belgium should be united into one kingdom ; that 
Switzerland should be declared independent; that 
Lombardy should be given up to Austria ; and that the 
Cape of Good Hope, Demerara, and Essequibo should 
be ceded by Holland to England in exchange for Java. 

The national debt had by this time reached the enormons 
sum of 880,186,333/., with an annual intei-est of more than 
thirty millions. Yet the annual taxation had risen since the 
beginning of the reign from under nine millions to upwaids ot 
seventy millions. 

44. As soon as peace was concluded, measures were 
taken for checking the piratical depredations of the 
states of North Africa. Lord Exmouth was sent out 
to demand that these practices should be discontinued, 
and that all Christian captives then detained in 
slavery should be released. The Dey of Algiers alone 
refused to comply, and, not content with this, showed 
his contempt for EngVaxivi. \i^ \3M<y«Va.%Qur consul into 

rifion. But the \x)m\»i^eii\. ol V\^ Q».^^yJa\.\s^ "Cs^a 
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English fleet soon brought him to consent to the terms 
proposed. In this attack, one of the most darino: on 
record, the English lost more than 800 men in killed 
and wounded, the enemy nearly 7000. Three days 
later Lord Exmouth received on board his fleet 1083 
prisoners belonging to Christian nations, 

45. The remaining events of this reign may be 
speedily narrated. In 1817 the Princess Charlotte, 
only child of the Prince Kegent, died, deeply regretted 
by the nation, with whom she was an especial favourite. 
In the following year the queen died. Other domestic 
bereavements visited the royal family in swift succes- 
sion. In 1820 the Duke of Kent, the father of our 
beloved Queen, died ; and a few days later the king 
breathed his last, in the eighty-second year of his age. 
George III. was a man of great uprightness, sincerely 
religious, pure in his morals, imd thoroughly con- 
scientious, " ITiough none of my ministers," said he 
on one occasion, " stand by me, I will not truckle." 
The chief defect in his character was an over-tenacity 
of purpose, which sometimes aiiiounted to obstinacy. 

From 1810 till his death he was afflicted with 
insanity, from which he had temporarily sufiered at 
earlier periods of his life. The royal functions during 
this interval were entrusted to the heir-apparent, 
who, during the remainder of his father's life, bore the 
title of Prince R^ent. 

Many valuable reforms were made during the sixty yeai-s of 
George the I'hird's reign. The commissions of the judges, 
which formerly terminated on the death of the reigning 
sovereign, were, by an act passed in 1761, declared unaffected 
by the demise of the crown. In 1790 the statute prescribing 
death by burning, as the penalty of women convicted of treason, 
was repealed. Several other amendments were made in our 
penal code, having for their object the mitigation of the laws. 
Among the philanthropic movements of this reign, none stand 
out so prominent as the eflbrts to abolish slavery and give a 
religious education to the poor. Of the abolitionists the most 
famous were Granville Shai-p, Clarkson, and Wilbeiforce, The 
tirst Sunday-school was commeiiced aX 0\oMWb\fe\ '\sl VW^^Xs^ 
a gentleman named fiaikes. 
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■ i>* 
Greirt advaace was made drnfeg Uiis period in our commerce 
and manu&ctures. Harg rcam iDvented the spinning-jenny in 
^767 ; Arkwright, the spinning-machine, in 1769 ; and Cart- 
wright, the power-loom, ii^ 1785. The cotton-trade increased 
with astonishing rapidity as these inventions were introduced. 
In thirty-six yeai-s (1764-1800) the amount of raw cotton 
imported incr«ised from nearly 4,000,000 lbs. to upwards of 
56,000,000 lbs. In 1769 Watt patented the steam-engine, 
which soon came into extensive use. In 1807 gas was first 
employed for lighting the public streets. Four years later 
ateam-power was applied to navigation. In 1816 the safety- 
lamp was invented, some say by Sir Humphrey Davy ; others, 
by the artisan-engineer, George Stephenson. The inland trade 
of the country was gi^eatly benefited by the construction 
of a netrwork of canals, ^luch intei'sected the country in all 
directions, 

Contemporariei. — 46. France, Louis -XV., Louis 
XVI., Napoleon, Louis XVIII.; Spain, Charles III., 
Charles IV., Joseph Buonaparte, Ferdinand VII.; 
Russia, Elizabeth, Peter III., Catherine II., Paul I., 
Alexander; Abercrombie, Moore, Wellington, Beresford, 
Picton, generals ; Ho^fe, Duncan> Nelson, Hood, Col- 
lingwoiod, admirals ; Chatham, Burke, Pitt, Fox, 
Canning, statesmen ; Dr. Johnson, Gibbon, Goldsmith, 
Cowper, Bums, Adam Smith, Crabbe, Shelley, Keats, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, Scotl^ Byron, literary 
celebrities; Cook, Byron, Ross, Parry, famous navi- 
gators ; , Bruce, Park, Mackenzie, travellers ; Bacon, 
Flaxman, sculptors ; Reynolds, West, Wilson, Gains- 
borough, painters. 



GEORGE IV. 

Bom A.D. 1762 ; reigned 10 years (1820-1830). 

raxnily.-^l. George IV. was the eldest son of the 
preceding sovereign. He married the Princess Caroline 
of Brunswick, and had one daughter, Charlotte, who 
died in 1816. 

The royal pair were an \\\-WiT\A^ cftM"^^^. Ttt&V\Tv^vrasa 
heartless and licentious iptoft\g?v\fe \ Vva m^^ «a. vttSos«2«RX «a\ 
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weak woman. They separated hy matml consent, and Caroine 
then retired to the Continent^'wheoice she did not return until 
atler the accession of her husbind to the throne. She was 
then offered the title of Queen of England and an income of 
50,000/. if she would continue to reside abroad, but the pro* 
posal was indignantly rejected. The king now took measures 
to procure a divorce, and a bill for the purpose passed through 
the House of Lords. These proceedings were conducted in a 
most unfair manner, and excited so strong a feeling of public 
disapprobation, that the ministry was oompilled to abandon 
tliem. Caroline died soon atler the coronation, of which she 
had vainly striven to b« a spectator. 

Chronicle. — 2. The reign was scarcely inaugurated 
when a conspiracy was discovered, having for its object 
the assassination of the ministers, the seizure of the 
Bank and the Tower, and the establishment of a new 
government. It was headed by Arthur Thistlewood, 
an ex-military officer, who, after squandering a con- 
siderable fortune in dissipation, had become a political 
adventurer. Through the treachery of one of his 
associates the plot was made known, and the conspira- 
tors were apprehended. They were seized at their 
place of meeting, a room over some stables in Cato 
Street. Hence the plot is sometimes called the Cato 
Street Conspiracy. Thistlewood and four others were 
found guilty of high treason, and suffered death. 

3. In 1822 the office of Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
was left vacant by the suicide of Lord Castlereagh. 
He was succeeded by Mr. Canning, a zealous advocate 
of the emancipation of the Roman Catholics, but, like 
his colleagues, a determined opponent of parliamentary 
reform. Several important measures affiscting the 
commercial and manufacturing interests were now 
passed, which show a great advance in the direction 
of free-trade. The corn-laws were modified ; and the 
statutes against combinations of masters and workmen, 
the emigration of mechanics, and the exportation of 
machinery were repealed. In 1823 an impetus was 
given to trade by the recognition of the independence 
of the chief states of South America ; but the advan- 
tages accruiDg from this measure yiet^ ^xesOOvi «sa%" 
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gented, and a wild spirit of speculation was its 
immediate oonseqnence. By 1825 there were upwards 
of 500 companies formed for trading with these states, 
Which were conmionly thought at the time to be 
inmiensely rich. A short time served to show how 
poor they really were, and how ill-advised had been 
the enterprises, which had filled their warehouses with 
goods beyond their means of purchasing, and, in many 
cases, not even adapted to their wants. Among other 
articles absurdly sent to these tropical countries were 
skates, fire-irons and warming-poM. Mercantile em- 
barassments followed as a necessary consequence, and 
thousands of families were wholly ruined. 

4. Canning, who had succeeded Lord Liverpool as 
premier, died in 1827, and the vacant post was then 
filled up by Viscount Goderich. For some years a 
fierce struggle had been going on between Greece 
and Turkey, which materially interfered with the 
trade of the Levant. England, France, and Russia, 
to put a stop to this annoyance, and, at the same 
time, to secretly assist Greece, sent a combined fleet 
to this part of the Mediterranean under the command 
of Sir Edward Codrington, who was instructed to 
watch the Turco-Egyptian fleet, and to prevent the 
transmission of Turkish forces to Greece. He found the 
fleet in the Bay of Navarino, and, after an enga^ment 
of four hours, completely destroyed it. As the British 
Government had not contemplated actual hostilities, 
this victory was regarded with little enthusiasm, and 
was publicly declared in Parliament "an untoward 
event." It ultimately led to the independence of 
Greece, though, perhaps, in weakening tlie power of 
Turkey, it did a corresponding amount of harm by 
furthering the ambitious designs of Russia. 

5. Early in 1828 a new cabinet was formed under 
the premiership of the Duke of Wellington, who, only 
eight months before, had declared himself " sensible of 
being unqualified for such a situation," and that he 
" should have been mad to think of it." It is to be 
r^retted that his \\evja «X\jett^. "^^ ^^& a steady 
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opponent of parliamentary reform and of those conces* 
sions which were now loudly demanded by the Roman 
Catholics, and which it was no longer wise to withhold. 
His opposition, however, proved of little avail. Lord 
John Kussell brought a motion before Parliament for 
repealing the Test and Corporation Acts of Charles II., 
and it was carried in the Commons by the large majority 
of 44. The Government then withdrew their opposi- 
tion, and the bill was allowed to pass through the 
Lords. This was followed by the Roman Catholic 
Kelief Bill, the object of which was to remove the dis- 
abilities imder which Romanists had so long suffered. 
Both king and ministry were averse to this measure, 
and only gave their assent to it when Ireland was on 
the verge of civil war. 

The great leader in these movemeDts outside the House was 
Daniel O'Connell, an Irish barrister, who organized an associa- 
tion for their furtherance. To bring the question of the Koman 
Catholic disabilities to an issue, he got himself returned to 
parliament as representative for the county of Clare. On 
presenting himself in the Commons he declared his willingness 
to subscribe the oath of allegiance, but no other. He was in 
consequence ordered to withdraw. This result occasioned great 
discontent in Ireland, and, had it not been for the timely con- 
cession of the cabinet, might have led to disastrous con- 
sequences. 

6. The king died after a protracted illness, June 26th, 
1830. His conduct had not been such as to command 
the love, or even respect, of the nation, and his death 
was but little regretted. He combined the vices of 
Henry VIII. and Charles H., with, perhaps, less excuse 
than either. That he was called '* the first gentleman 
in Europe *• only shows to what lengths sycophancy 
can^go when royalty is its object. 

Contemporaries. — 7. France, Louis XVni., Charles 
X. ; Russia, Alexander, Nicholas ; Lords Castlereagh 
and Liverpool, Huskisson, and Peel, statesmen ; Scott, 
Byron, Robert Hall, Ueber, literary celebrities ; West, 
Fuseli, Lawrence, painters ; Jenner, Banka^ Hftt«5?&&\^ 
and Davy, eminent in various de^xtTaeDXa oil «Eivew»* 
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WILLIAM IV. 

Bom A.D. 1765; Rdgned 7 years (1830-1837). 

Familj. — 1. William IV. was the third son of 
George III., and, previous to his accession, bore the 
title of Duke of Clarence. He married Adelaide of 
Saxe Meiningen, and had two children, each of whom 
died yomig. 

Chronicle.— 2. The abuses in our representative 
system had long been the subject of complaint, and a 
vigorous effort was made to eradicate them soon after 
the king's accession. The Duke of Wellington, on 
the meeting of Parliament, declared himself opposed 
to any alteration, affirming that " the country already 
possessed a legislature which answered all the good 
purposes of legislation ; and that the system of repre- 
sentation poss^sed the full and entire confidence of 
the country." But not only did he refuse to bring 
forward any measure of reform, he declared he would 
'* resist any such measure as long as he held any station 
in the government of the country." This led to the 
breaking up of the ministry. A Whig Cabinet was 
now formed under Earl Grey, and in 1831 a bill was 
brought forward by Lord John Bussell for extending 
the franchise, disfranchising many of the smaller 
boroughs, and creating new boroughs. It was violently 
opposed, and the second reading was only carried by 
a majority of one. The ministry was afterwank 
twice defeated in committee. Parliament was in con- 
sequence dissolved that the sense of the country 
might be ascertained on this important question. 
The result was that, when Parliament reassembled, 
the bill was carried in the Commons by an im- 
mense majority. In the Lords it was thrown out by 
a majority of forty-one. The ministers thereupon 
resigned. Great indignation was excited throughout 
the country by the conduct of the peers, and in many 
places it lea to 8erio\]La no\s. "IV^ V^mV^ qC Wellington 
found himself unable to fexm ^ iqk^ xKa^x-eJurj ^ ^s^^ 
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Wore a fortnight the Whigs were called back to ofiBce. 
It now became evident that opposition was useless, 
and the peers who had reMsted the Beform Bill 
allowed it to be earned by absenting themselves from 
the House. 

The Reform Bill did not increase the total number of mem- 
bers, but re*distributed them in such a way as to ensure a 
fairer representation of the coimtry. Fiftj-siz parliamentary 
boroughs having populations under 2000 were disfranchised. 
Thirty with populations under 4000^ and formerly returning 
two members each, were now only allowed one. Of the one 
hundred and forty-three vacancies thus occasioned, sixty-five 
were given to the thickly populated counties, and the remainder 
to forty-three newly-created boroughs. The franchise was 
extended to all tenants of lands paying a rental of 50/. a-year, 
and in towns to 10/. householdo^. 

3. The year 1833 witnessed the total abolition of 
slavery in our colonies. As a compensation to the 
owners of negroes, Parliament voted the enormous 
sum of 20,000,000Z. In the second session of the 
reformed Parliament (1834) a Poor Law Bill was made 
law, which effected a complete alteration in the pa- 
rochial relief system. Its chief provisions were, (1) 
that out-door relief should be reduced ; (2) that small 
parishes should form themselves into unions and have 
one common poor-house. Disagreements having sprung 
up in the cabinet in reference to Irish affairs, Earl Grey 
resigned office the same year. He was succeeded by 
Lord Melbourne, whose ministry, after about a month's 
existence, was superseded by a Tory one under the 
leadership of Sir Robert Peel. A fierce struggle ensued 
between the two parties, which ended in the recall of 
the Whigs to office. 

4. In 1835 another judicious reform was effected by 
the passing of ^the Municipal Act, which secured the 
popular election of municipal officers, and provided 
that non-corporate towns might receive charters of 
incorporation by petition to the Privy Council. Other 
important measures were passed m m'ft icJ^owoi'^^^sx.* 
The stamp-duty on newspapers yi^ xe^^x"ae^VtaBll^ssst- 
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pence to one penny ; a complete system of registration of 
f nrths, deaths, and marriages was established ; dissenteis 
were allowed to marry either in their own chapels or 
before an appointed r^strar; two new bishoprics, 
Manchester and Ripon, were erected ; and an act was 
passed commuting tithes in kind for an annual rent- 
charge regulated by the average price of com. 

In 1837 William died at the advanced age of seventy- 
two. His conduct was uniformly marked by the 
honesty and truthfulness of an English gentleman. 

Contemporaries. — 5. France, Charles X., Louis Phi- 
lippe; Kussia, Nicholas; Greece, Otho; Wilberforce 
and Buxton, the imtiring advocates of the aboliti(xi of 
slavery ; Malthus, political economist ; Scott, Crabbe, 
Lamb, Coleridge, Mrs. Hemans, Miss Landon, literary 
celebrities. 



VICTORIA. 

Bom A.D. 1819; Ascended the throoe 1837. 

Eamilj. — 1. Alexandrina Victoria, our present be- 
loved queen, is the daughter of the Duke of Kent, fourth 
son of George III. She married her first cousin. Prince 
Albert, second son of Ernest Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
Gotha, and has nine children : Victoria, now Crown 
Princess of Prussia, bom in 1840; Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales, bom in 1841 ; Alice, now Princess 
of Hesse, bom in 1843 ; Alfred, bom in 1844 ; Helena, 
born in 1846 ; Louisa, bom in 1848 ; Arthur, bora in 
1850 ; Leopold, bom in 1853 ; and Beatrice, bom in 
1867. 

Never, perhaps, was a happier or more fortunate marriage 
than that of Queen Victoria. The Prince Consort, whose un- 
timely death in 1861 England will long continue to deplore, 
wa§ eminently adapted for the position to which he was Gedled. 
He needs no eulogy. The esteem with which bis name is uni- 
veniAlly regarded constUvxtes V\vft\)«&\. y^wsS. cS. SJa^ vcAA^lty of 
'*'* conduct and the beneyoVeucfc oitaawaft. 
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Chronicle. — 2. The Salic law obtaining ia Hanover, 
the succession to that kingdom devolved at the death 
of William IV. upon Ernest Duke of Cumberland. 
Soon after the queen's accession, Lower Canada, dis- 
satisfied with its form of government, made an effort 
to separate from the parent 'country. A conciliatory 
line of policy, however, was adopted, which ultimately 
restored peace and good feeling. The two provinces 
of Upper and Lower Canada were united, and the seat 
of government was removed from Quebec to Montreal, 
whence it was afterwards transferred to Toronto, 

3. Great dissatisfaction prevailed at this time among 
the labouring classes. They were led to believe by 
mischievous demagogues that all the evils under which 
they suffered might be obviated by the concession of a 
charter, embracing what were called " the six points," 
viz., annual parliaments, imiversal suffrage, vote by 
ballot, electoral' districts, removal of the property 
qualification for sitting in parliament, and the payment 
of representatives. In many parts of England the 
Chartists, as they were styled, proceeded to acts of 
violence, which at one time assumed a serious character. 
The most dissrraceful of these outbreaks took place at 
Newport in Monmouthshire, in which several insur- 
gents lost their lives. 

4. In 1840 England united with several other Euro- 
pean powers for the purpose of supporting Turkey 
against Mehemet Ali, the Pasha of Egypt, who had 
renounced his allegiance to the Sultan and seized upon 
Syria. Negotiations having failed, a fleet was sent out 
to Syria under Commodore Napier, which speedily 
brought the Pasha to terms. A three hours' bombard- 
ment of Acre compelled the Egyptian army to evacuate 
Syria, and inducied Mehemet to purchase peace, by 
agreeing to hold Egypt as a hereditary fief of the Sultan, 
and to restore the Turkish fleet, which during the 
rupture had deserted to him. 

War broke out the same year with China. It origi- 
nated in the seizure and destruction by the Chinese 
authorities of two millions' woitYi oi o^\\yxsi\^<3Sij^2s^ 
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to English mercbanto. Bcmonstrances £Euled to procnre 
any satisfiaction, and war was accordingly declared. 
The Chinese were soon obliged to succomb and con- 
sent to a treaty stipolating (1) that England should 
be indemnified for me expenses of the war, and the 
English merchants for the deetraction of their pro- 
perty; (2) that the ports of Amoy, Ningpo, Foo-choo- 
foo, and Shanghai should be thrown open to British 
commerce, and (3) that Hong-Kong should be given 
up to the English in perpetui^. 

Meanwhile a rebellion had broken out in Cabal, and 
the English army of occupation had been compelled to 
withdraw. The retreat is one of the most appalling 
in our military annala. Of the 20,000 persons who 
left Cabal, only a few hundreds escaped with their 
lives. English forces were again poured into Afghan- 
istan ; but after reasserting the supremacy of England 
and punishing the rebels, tiiey were wisely withdrawn. 
A war with me Ameers of Scinde followed, by which 
the whole of their countiy fell into the hands of the 
East India Company. 

6. Fresh commotions disturbed the peace of Ireland 
in 1843. Daniel O'Connell had for some time been 
agitating a movement for the repeal of the Union, and 
now promised his deluded followers that it should be 
speedily effected. " 1843," said he, " is, and shall be, 
the great Bepeal year." Monster meetings were held 
in various places, and to such lengths did O'Connell 
and his colleagues proceed that they were arrested on 
the charge of high treason. He was brought to trial 
in 1844, and was sentenced to undergo imprisonment 
for one year and pay a fine of 2000^. This sentence 
was afterwards reversed in the House of Lords ; but 
the prosecution answered its end, and from this time 
O'Connell lost his political influence, and his party 
gradually dwindled into insignificance. A later s^tsr 
tion by a party called ** Young Ireland " met with a 
similar ill-success in 1848. 

6. Encouraged by tYi!& ^iaas^x^ m AfS^hanistan, the 
Sikhs provoked hoatiYltYea'mV)icL'lE»x».^asA*m 
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invaded British territories. The terrible battles, how- 
ever, of Moodkee, Ferozeshah, Sobraon, Chillianwallah, 
and Goojerat taught them the futility of the straggle 
in which they hsS engaged ; and in 1849 they were 
obliged to submit to the annexation of their country to 
the dominions thfey had invaded. G^enerals Sir Hugh 
Gough, Sir Henry Hardinge, and Sir Harry Smith, 
greatly distinguished themselves in this war, which 
was of a sanguinary character and most obstinately con- 
tested ; the Sikhs being naturally brave, well skilled in 
the art of war, and possessed of a powerful artillery. 

7. For some years vigorous efforts had been made 
to remove the restrictions upon commerce, and especi- 
ally upon the importation of foreign corn. In 1846 
these efforts were crowned with success. Sir Robert 
Peel became a convert to the principles of free trade, 
and supported a measure for the repeal of the com 
laws, which was carri^ by a large majority. The 
disruption of his ministry was the consequence. The 
Whigs now came into power, and a new cabinet was 
formed under Lord John RusselL Before the nation 
could well realize the benefits arising from the change 
in our commercial system, the trade of the coimtry 
received a terrible shock from a mania which had 
sprung up for railway speculations. Upwards of a 
thousand new lines were projected, involving an outlay 
of hundreds of millions of pounds. Money necessarily 
soon became scarce, and multitudes of those who had 
incurred responsibilities were ruined. Concurrently 
with this crisis in the commercial world came the 
fiailure of the potato crops in Ireland, by which that 
country was reduced to the most terrible state of 
destitution. Great efforts were made in England to 
relieve the sufGerers, and upwards of 700,000/. were 
raised by private subscriptions for their assistance. 
A further sum of 10,000,000Z. was advanced by the 
nation. The good harvest of 1847, however, restored 
public confidence, and thenceforward trade gradually 
assumed a brighter aspect. 

8. The Chartists made aiiot\iex aUeci^X. m^S>^a> \ft 
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proooTe the conoession of the '* six points." Twenty 
thousand of them, headed by a hare-brained agitator, 
named Feargus O'Connor, assembled in one of the 
suburbs of London, with the intention of proceeding in 
a body to the Houses of Parliament, and presenting a 
ptition said to be subscribed by five million signatures. 
The procession was wisely prohibited by the autho- 
rities from entering the City and, when the petition 
was laid before the House, it was found that the signa- 
tures did not amount to two millions, and that of these 
a large number were fictitious. Among the 200,000 
special constables, who were sworn in on this occasion 
for the protection of London, was Napoleon ILL, then 
a political refugee. 

9. In 1854 we were plunged into a disastrous war 
by the ambitious designs of Kussia upon Turkey. 
For many years that country had been extending its 
power southwards ; and in 1853 the Emperor Nicholas, 
in pursuance of the same |)olicy, availed himself of a 
shallow pretext to invade Turkish territory. The 
Sultan then declared war, and England and France, 
feeling the importance of preserving the balance oi 
power in Eastern Europe, sent armies to his assistance. 
The chief scene of military operations was the Crimea, 
where the allied armies obtained the brilliant victories 
of the Alma, Balaclava, and Inkerman. Sebastopol 
held out for a long time and -was not taken until the 
autumn of 1855. No important engagement took 
place at sea. Sir Charles Napier maintained a vigorous 
blockade in the Baltic, but failed to take Cronftadt, the 
great naval station commanding the sea approach to 
St. Petersburg. Admiral Dundas, who succeeded to 
the command of the Baltic fleet, was little more suc- 
cessful. The war was brought to a close in 1856 by 
the Treaty of Paris, according to which Kussia agre^ 
to forego the demands which originally led to the war, 
and to dismantle the fortifications of Sebastopol ; the 
Allies to restore all places taken during the war. 

10. The Crimean war was scarcely ended when a 
mutiny of great magoiludft \)io\ft oviX ^\assvk!^>3cift w-axive 
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troops in our Indian army. The most telrihle atrocities 
were perpetrated by the rebels on the British residents 
who fell into their hands. Neither woman, nor child 
was spared. At Delhi the massacre was so complete 
that not a survivor was left. Generals Havelock, 
Outram, and Sir Colin Campbell, by heroic efforts 
ultimately restored the supremacy of the British arms, 
but only after a frightful expenditure of human liver. 
In 1858 an Act of Parliament was passed for the traoR- 
fer of the Anglo-Indian empire from the East India 
Company to the Queen of England, since which time 
it has been governed by a secretary of state assisted by 
a council of fifteen, 

11. In 1857 another war broke out with China, in 
which France took part with England. The allied 
army, after obtaining several successes, marched upon 
Pekin ; and compelled the Chinese authorities to agree 
to a convention, stipulating (1) that an apology should 
be made by the emperor for the ill-treatment of our 
ambassador ; (2) that the allies should be indemnified 
for the expenses of the war ; (3) that several additional 
ports should be thrown open, and (4) that Christianity 
should be tolerated throughout the empire. 

12. Of the events that have transpired during the 
last few years, none has excited so general an interest 
as the marriage of the Prince of Wales with the Princess 
Alexandra of Denmark, March 10, 1863. England 
probably never witnessed such a spontaneous outburst 
of loyalty and good feeling as greeted " The Fair Maid 
of Denmark" and her future husband on their entry 
into London, Nor was this enthusiasm confined to 
the metropolis. The day of their marriage was cele- 
brated with festivities throughout England. All ranks, 
all sects, all parties concurred in these loyal demonstra- 
tions ; for, on whatever points Englishmen may be 
divided, they are unanimous in their attachment to the 
throne, and in their respect for the family of its pre- 
sent illustrious and beloved possessor. 
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